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ABSTRACT 

The fourth of four volunes of appendixes to the final 
technical report of the Great Lakes Region Special Education 
Instructional Haterials center (6LR SEIHC) consists of 21 reports 
(1973-74) on the classification, development , and evaluation of 
auditory learning materials; a report of activities and materials 
from the Consortium on Auditory Learning Haterials for the 
Handicapped; and product reports on seven new audStory instructional 
materials developed by nhe GLR SEIHC. Included in the first series of 
reports are surveys op the curricnlar areas, auditory format, and 
instructional levels of available auditory learning materials: a list 
of 19 media references and source directories; ideas for use of audio 
flasbcards; user guides to five listening materials; and an 
evaluation form for field testing materials. Among items contained in 
the consortium report are a chart of member unit activities and 
goals; a glossary of 35 auditory learning terms; consortium meeting 
proceedings; a catalog of listening skills materials for visually 
impaired students; and numerous forms, questionnaires, and letters 
used to compile information. The third section features information 
on the design, use, and evaluation of new instructional materials 
such as "A Job for Yon** and ••Understanding Ourselves and Others." 
(LS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This volume provides documentation o£ some o£ 
the many ideas, procedures, and schemes that were 
examined as part of the operation of the Media and 
Materials Development Unit and the Consortium on 
Auditory Learning Materials for the Haniicapped. 
Both operations were funded as part of -he Great 
Lakes Region Special Education Instruct. :«nal 
Materials Center during fiscal year 197'^. 

The focus of both projects was on auditory 
instructional materials for handicapped children 
who learn best through the auditory mode. Learning 
through listening is an area within special 
education that has received little emphasis. 
Though procedures and materials are available for 
assessing auditory skills, little systematic effort 
has gone into examining how to maximize the auditory 
experience for handicapped children . 

As a result of these two projects, a number of 
publications have become available on auditory 
instructional materials/auditory learning. Found 
in this report are a selection of some of the 
many papers written during the year by project 
staff which formed a basis for the published 
materials of the projects. 

S. Joseph liBvine, Ph. D. 
Coordinator 

Media and Matcricils Development Unit 
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AUDITORY LEARNING liATERIALS: THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 
DEVELOPMENT. AND EVALUATION 



OVERVIEW 

This report is a con^ilation of occasional papers generated 
by the staff of the Great Lakes Region Specit^l Education Instruc 
tional Materials Center during the 1973-74 academic year. These 
papers are arranged within three major categories: (1) the 
classification of auditory learning materials; (2) the develop- 
ment of auditory learning materials; and (3) the evaluation and 
observations of auditory learning materials when used with chil- 
dren in the field. 



BACKGROUND 

During the 1973-74 school year, the Great :*£ker Region 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center conducted a 
series of studies regarding auditory instructional mAterials and 
the nature of auditory learning. The focus of this effort was on 
an examination of auditory learning that releted to advantaged 
instruction . Only those auditory instructional materials were 
evaluated that utilized the auditory mode for the communication 
of information. Remedial instruction, including the assessment 
and the development of auditory abilities (auditory perception, 
auditory figure/ground, etc), was not examined. Advantaged in- 
struction capitalizes on a student's strength; in this instance 
the strength was the auditory channel, and information was pro- 
vided through this strong channel. 

Based on the concept of advantaged instruction, the 6LRSEIMC 
developed a series of correlated strategies that included the 
classification and eval'jation of commercially available materials 
to make them more effective for auditory learners, and the design 
and development of new auditory instructional materials. A vital 
aspect of this effort was the clat^sroom evaluation of these 
available, modified, and newly developed auditory instructional 
materials with handicapped children who best learn through the 
auditory modality. The compi'Lation of occasional papers that 
follows describes, in part, the classification, development, and 
observations generated from this focus on auditory learning 
m&terials for the handicapped. 
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SECTION ONE 



CLASSIFICATION OF AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



OVERVtEW 



A major focus of the staff's efforts during the 1973-74 
academic year was the classification of auditory instructional 
materials. Inherent in such a classification effort was the 
determination of: (1) the availability of auditory instructional 
materials; (2) the sources, content areas, and emphases of such 
materials; and (3) the sampling of teachers* perspectives and 
perceived needs for the application of auditory in;9tructional 
materials in their classrooms. Section One provides a brief 
overview of this effort. 
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AVAILABILITY OF AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

by 

LIN HORENSTEIN 

On June 26 and 27, 1973, during an instruc- 
tional materials exhibit in Erickson Hall, an in- 
formal survey of manufacturers' representatives 
was conducted. The survey dealt with the avail- 
ability of auditory instructional materials. 
(Survey included on page two.) 
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r>ur<vi:Y ok auditory matisriai.s 

Company name: 

Total number of materials: 

What amount of auditory instructional materials vere displayed? 
Do manufacturers (reps) show auditory materials very much? 
Why or why not? 

Are teachers interested in auditory materials? 
Are auditory materials easy or hard to sell? 

« 

To whom are these materials primarily sold? (sec, elem. , 
spec, ed., adnin./ 

• * 

What are the most popular materials? 



SURVEY OF AUDITORY MATERIALS 
—Results— 



Total number of manuf .icturors « 20 KST CQPy adi r 

Number of print-onJy manufacturers =* 5 "''Ml/UILt 

The following results involved only these 15 manufacturers 
that did display auditory instructional materials: 

1. What amount of auditory instruotional matex>ial8 were displayed? 

— In 2 cases r auditory i.\structional materials comprised over 
50% of total materials displayed. 

— In 2 cases, auditory instructional materials comprised 25% 
to 30% of total materials displayed, 

— In all other cases (11) , 10% or less of total materials 
displayed had auditory components. 

Mean # of items displayed = 20 

Mean # of auditory type materials = 2.5 

« 

2. Do manufaoturera (rsps) show auditory materials very much? 

a. 11 - Yes 

4 - No 

b. Why or Why not? 

Yes - developing auditory components for almost all 
their items 

- high interest 

Yes, but - "if there is electrical outlet available..." 

(1 company) 

No - just developing programs with auditory component 

- more interest in other products (written) that 

the company puts out 

S. Are teaohers interested in auditory materials? 

a. 10 * Yes 

3 " Sometimes 
2 - No 

b. Why or Why not? 
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Yea - if correlated with written materials 

- due to trend toward individualized instruction 

- multi -media sells! 

- interested in auditory materials as supplementary 

material 
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Sometimes - more willing to spend on writteni will 

buy if extra money available 

No - more interest in other products company carries 

- regard auditory materials as fancy frills 

- not enough money » written materials come first 



4. Are auditory materialo eaay or hard to sell? 

a. Easy - 7 
Hard - 8 

b. Why? 

Basy - not as controversial 

- popular — interest growing 

- individualizing popular — auditory lends itself 

- multi-media presents attractive » modern package 

Hard - depends on size of population 

- more expensive 

- texts are easier » auditory considered extra 

~ hard to get schools or districts to make large 
enough money allotments 

- dependent on texts or programs they accompany 

- they are too new 

- lack of interest 




5« To whom are theee materiaZe primarily aold? 



a. 



Levels 




elementary - 


14 


middle 


0 


secondary - 


1 


college 


0 



b. People:* 

Media personnel (librarian, AV, 

etc.) - 7 
Principals - 6 

Superintendent or consultant - 1 
Teachers - 1 

*Most mentioned a combination of 
media personnel and principal 



6. What are the moot popular materials? 



Area: 

Reading - 7 
Auditory Perception 
Social Studies - 3 
Other 

Typing - 1 

All areas kits - 1 



b. Form of Recording Offered 

Cassette - 10 
- 3 Record - 6 

Tape - 1 
(Some companies (2) offer 
choice of record or cassette 
with programs) 
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All of these materials were 
part of multi-media programs 
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c. Outstanding features (selling points) : 

—individualized BEST COPY 

—good instruction (teacher's manual) 
—sound plus filmstrip really popular 
—includes testing materials 

— can facilitate low readers ^ith high interest ma 
—variable speed control new— growing interest 
— develops pre-reading perception skills 
— high quality 

— multi-media package is attractive and sells 



Several manufacturers had unattended displays. Of these 8 
were viewed. 

a. 6 had some typo of auditory material displayed. 

Only one had prii rily audio-visual materials displayed. 

b. Displays primarily concerned with areas of: 

reading (5) 
social studies (2) 

c. All auditory materials displayed on these tables were 

components of multi-media programs. • 



In the educational marketplace there is not an abundance 
or a substantial variu:ty of auditory instructional materials. 
Of all the products displayed by the manufacturers at this 
exhibit, only 10% v/ctg iter.s that contained any type of audi- 



not develop many materials wiuh auditory components, what they 
do t *oduce is gei^erally displayed. 

The available auditory instructional materials are almost 
exclusively components of multi-media programs. The majority of 
the programs are geared to the elemr^ntary level in the areas of 
reading and social studies. The most popular type of program 
is a high quality filmstrip with accompanying sound track. The 
filmstrip/audio-track programs are reasonably priced and can 
easily fit into a limited budget. 

There are two main reasons that teachers are developing an 
interest in auditory instructional materials. First, with the 
trend toward individualized instruction, teachers see auditory 
materials as being easily adapted to this instructional format. 
Second, auditory instructional materials are included within 
the multi-media programs, presenting an attractive, marketable 
package which provides alternative and supplemental material. 



Conclusion 



tory instructional materials 
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However, auditory instructional materials are generally not 
easy to sell. Many educational institutions simply do not have 
the kind of funding to purchase more expensive items. (Multi- 
media prog.Tcuns cost at least 25-30% more than traditional text- 
book programs.) Interestingly, many purchases are made of just 
the visual components of multi-media packages, since the pro- 
grams are generally not dependent on the auditory instructional 
materials and are often regarded as supplementary luxuries by 
professionals in the field of education. 

There is a growing trend toward having media personnel, 
including librarians and audio-visual supervisors, in the schools. 
Representatives mentioned that the majority of multi-media pro- 
grams are sold to these individuals, since they are the ones who 
have the type of budget that can handle the purchase of entire 
programs. 

The use of auditory components in multi-media packages is 
growing. Representatives stated that their manufacturers were 
developing additional auditory materials to supplement already 
existing visual products, in response to growing teacher interest. 
However, these "new" programs will still be primarily for the 
elementary level especially in the area of reading. 

In summary, the major finding of this survey is that 
auditory instructional materials, when available, are usually 
found in multi-media packages. They are perceived as being 
supplemental and not instrumental to learning. Other components 
of multi-media packages (visual, teacher's manual, testing 
materials) all appear to be more "attractive" and "necessary." 
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RESULTS OF PRELININARY SURVEY OF 
AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS 



AESr 



HhSSBA C. SMITH 



A preliminary survey of auditory learning materials was made by 
noting general characteristics of those materials available In the 
Great Lakes Region SEIMC. One hundred and el^t (108) materials were 
Identified as auditory learning materials. Results of a survey of 
these materials regarding currlcular area* secondary modality of 
Input* audio format and Instructional level follow. (Note: the 
information in Italics are remarks by the surveyor and are purely 
subjective.) 

I. Currlcular Area ; 

Percentage of materials in the following Currlcular Areas: 



Ccmnents: It vias inter&ating to note that of the Teadlng 
mteHals (5B%) moat of the material waa for auditory 
pero&ption and liaterdng rather ithm the aetual teaakirtg 
of reading. Almost alt math material ia for a primary 
instruational leoel* 



H, Secondary Modality ? 

Visual 432 
Tactile 4% 

Total 472 have secondary input 

Of the 432 that had a visual secondary modality, the breakdown 
of fomat was as follows: 

Fllmstrlp 87% 

Posters or cards lOX 

Books 132 

Workbook 72 



Reading (Includes readiness. 



listening, and perception) 
Social Studies 
Self care 
.clence 

.reer Development 
Motor skills 
Safety skills 
Math 

Sex Education 

Music (Including rhythm) 

Self concept 

Commercial skills 

Toy 

Spelling 



322 
102 
92 
82 
72 
72 
52 
52 
42 
42 
42 
22 
22 
12 
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Transparencies 7% 

Dittos 4Z 

Puppets - 4Z 

FlXmloops 22 



Cofments: Of the matepiats that wex*e pui^ely auditory moat 
were phonodi608» 

III. Audio Format ; 

Audio fortoat was revealed as: 



Phono discs 56% 

Cassette 36Z 

Other 3% 

Reel-^to-reel tape 3t 

Vocal (verbal) 1% 

Audio flashcard 1% 



Ccmnenta: Some nfateriala are asiailable in both oaeeettee 
and phonodiaoa. ^ "Other" re f era to talking maohinee^ 
auditory atimuli atimutated by pulling a atring^ eto* 

IV. Instructional Levels ; 

Suggested instructional levels varied and la many cases more 
than one level was specified. The breakdown Indicated: 



Primary 60% 

Pre-school 43X 

Secondary-Adult 30% 

Intermediate 24% 

Special education only 5X 



Comments : Many mteriala are appropriate for several 
different inatruational levela inoluding Special Eduoation* 
Delineation was difficult here and materiala ahould be 
reviewed for use with apeoifia ohildren» 
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RESULTS OF SECOND SURVEY OF 
AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS 



marsh;v c, smith 



A second survey of available auditory learning materials was 
loade in February, 1974. This second sample differed in several 
ways from the first. The field of materials examined, instead 
of consisting entirely of abstracts of MSU SEIMC acquisitions 
(the first survey) , includes selected materials from the MSU SEIMC 
and those available from commercial sources but not available 
from the MSU SEIMC. All .r.aterials selected from commercial sources 
were chosen on the basis of instructional value for the population 
of auditory learners beinr focused on by the project. Also, all 
entries included in this second survey were actually examined first 
hand rather than included on the basis o"^ descriptions (abstracts) . 
As such, it is felt that this second survey is more representative 
of the general field of auditory learning materials. It should 
also be noted that this survey includes entire programs (With 
all components as sold together commercially) as well as materials 
that stand alone as individual units (and can be purchased as such) . 

2nd survey 1st survey 

CURRICULAR AREA CURRICULAR AREA 



Affective self-concept 3% Career development 7% 

Career development 6% Commercial skills 2% 

Communication skills 8% Math 5% 

Mathematics 15% Motor skills 7% 

Motor skills 8% Music (including rhythm) 4% 

Music (includes rhythm) 5% Reading (includes readi- 

Reading (includes readi- ness, listening, and 

ness, listening, and perception 32% 

perception 22% Safety skills 5% 

Safety 3% Science 8% 

Science 14% Self care 9% 

Self care 3% Self concept 4% 

Sex education 3% Sex education 4% 

Social Studies 18% Social Studies 10% 

Spelling 2% Spelling 1% 

Toy 2% 



SECONDARY MODALITY 

Visual 52% 
Tactile 1% 

53% have secondary 
input 

Indicating that 47% of materials 
surveyed are purely auditory in 
•»*^J"u:e. Of the visual, the 
ERlC^down indicates: 



SECONDARY MODALITY 

Visual 43% 
Tactile 4% 

47% have secondary 
input 

Of those surveyed, 43% had a 
visual mode as a second source 
of input. Of that visual stimuli 
the breakdown of format was as 
follows: 
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2nd survey 



2% 
6% 
42% 
8% 
1% 
27% 
6% 

16% 
80% 



Books 
Dittos 
Filmstrips 
posters or cards 

Other 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

AtmTQ FORMAT 

Audio flashcard 

Calsette or phonograph 

available 
Phonodiscs 
Reel-to-reel 

FOR USE (either instruc- 
-lonal or interest) 

pre-school (includes K) 13% 

primary 30% 

Intermediate 20% 

Secondary 2% 

Special Ed onljC. 3^ 

All 



0% 
53% 

6% 
37% 
8% 



1st survey 



Books 

Dittos 

Filmloops 

Filmstrip 
posters or cards 

puppets 

Transparencies 
workbook 



13% 
4% 
2% 
87% 
10% 
4% 
7% 
7% 



1% 
36% 
56% 
3% 
1% 
3% 



&tmTQ FORMAT 

Audio flashcard 
Cassette 
Phono discs 
Reel-to-reel tape 

vocal vverbei) 
other 

LEVELFORUSE (either instruc- 
Tional or interest) 
pre-school 

primary , 24% 
intermediate 

Secondary-Adult 
Special Ed only 



MANUAL XNCLUDED: 



4% 
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SURVEY OF FIFID-TEST MATERIALS KST COPY AV/UU8U 



A scjcoful m i n i -fMirvfjy is L.ik»,'H From «j fiold of 25 materials? 
usod in r ic-ld-t:« r:i. in<} . Th«-'f:c« partit;ttlar materialfs wore first 
solcctod from the clus.sif ication form on the basis of their 

1) pre^ost cest possibility 

2) usability with a minimum of modification 

3) possible educational value 

4) appropriateness for our population 

The N»25 represents tne 25 separate materials as they are 
available commercially. At the time of this survey, 60 materials 
have been prepared for jield-study. Jf these 60 materials, as many 
as 4 were taken from o/ . r nnmer dally available material. (i.e. 
Pour field-test materials ^. ^ devised from one Hap Palmer record. 
Only the record as prodvcc> commerci .lly was counted in this survey.) 



CURRICUL/vR AREA 



Affective sel f -concept 16% 

Consumer educe. tioii 4% 

Mathematics 16% 
Reading (includes auding/ 

listening, etc.) 36% 

Safety 8% 

Science 8% 

Social studies 16% 

SECONDARY MODALITY 

Visual 64% 

Tactile 4% 

Format of secondary modality: 

Book 8% 

Cards 20% 

Filmstrip 32% 

Workbook or worksheets 8% 

other (clock, abacus) 8% 

AUDIO FORMAT 

Cassettes 60% 

Record 40% 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 

Pre-school 12% 

Primary 64% 

Intermediace 20% 

Secondary 4% 

All 4% 

IK -^TRUCTIONAL 20% 

• SUPPLEMENTAL 80% 



BEST COPY AVAiUBtE 



HEDIA REFERENCES FOR AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS 



Compiled by 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 



The following list of references and source 
directories is designed to assist teachers « admin- 
istrators and specialists in locating large numbers 
of existing auditory learning materials. The listing 
has been divided into two groups: Group If a list of 
basic references and directories; and Group Ilf a more 
specialized and supplemental listing of references and 
directories . 

It should be noted that the prices given may have 
been changed by the publisher/distributor without 
notice • 
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m ^ AVMUBIE GROUP I 

BLUE BOOK OF AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS , 48th edition. Educational 
Screen and Audiovisual Guide, 434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60605. 1973. 60 pages. $2 .'50. Annual, in July/ 
August issue of Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide . 

Listing of approximately 1200 titles in all media in 
33 subject fields produced in the twelve months pre- 
ceding publication. Includes reader service caras 
which include numbers for all producers and distribu- 
tors to enable readers to channel requests for infor- 
mation concerning items through Educational Screen 
and Audiovisual Guide. 



EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES > SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS, COm- 
plled and edited by Walter A. Wittlch. leth edition. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 1973. 200 pages. 
$7.75. Revised annually. 

Over 300 tapes, 15 scripts and 65 transcriptions in 
all instructional subjects including conservation, 
guidance, health education, homemaking, language arts, 
music, science, and social studies. Available on free 
loan to school superintendents, AV directors, librar- 
ians and teachers. 



HARRISON TAPE CATALOG; OPEN REEL, CASSETTOS AND 8 -TRACK, M. & N. 
Harrison, Inc., 274 Madison Avenue, New YorK, N.Y. 10016 . Cumu- 
lative catalog published bimonthly, $1 per single copy^ $5 per 
yeaurly subscription. (Generally available at record and nusie 
shops . ) 

Approximately moo old and new tapes under such headings 
as: children's, language lessons, international, vocal, 
opera, folk, jazz and others. Each category includes a 
"what's new" list as well as cumulative list. 



LEARNING DIRECTORY— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS INDEX . Westinghouse 
Learning corporation, lOO Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
1970, with 1972 supplement. $99.50, $25.00 supplement. 

This seven volume directory identifies over 205,000 
audiovisual and instructional materials for all grade 
levels in all subject areas. Over 1000 different 
producers represented in directory. One of two most 
comprehensive audiovisual materials listings in exis- 
tence. Reads like white pages of Lo& Angeles telephone 
directory . 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG; MUSIC AND PHONORECOR DS . 1953 to date, 
semiannual with annual cumulations at 520 1 Suilc^and Phonorecorda , . 
1953-57 cumulation, issued as v. 27 of the Mafeional fanion ^aialogT " * * 
$20. 1049p. Music and Phonorecords , 1958-62 cumulation, issuea 
as V.51 and v. 52 of the National Union Catalog, v. 51, $20. 1049p; 
V.52, $20. 514p. Music and Phonorecords , 1963-67 cumulation, 
issued in 3v. , $751 Quinquennial volumes for 1953-57 and 1958-62 
are for sale by Roviman and Littlefield, Inc., 84 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10011. Quinquennial volumes for 1963-67 are for sale 
by J. W. Edwards, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Current Issues 
and annual cumulation available from the Library of Congreas, Card 
Division, Building No. 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
The next quinquennial cumulation will cover the years 1968-72; 
therefore, there will be no annual cumulation for 1972. 

Music scores intended for performance and sound phono- 
records, musical and nonmusical. The nonmusical re- 
cordings cover all subject fields currently received 
by the Library of Congress and other American libraries 
participating in its cooperative cataloging program. 
Books about music and librettos have been included since 
1963. 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR AUDIO TAPES CATALOG. National Center for Audio 
Tapes, .University of Colorado, stadium Building, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 1972. 123 pages. $4.50. 

Approximately 12,000 tapes selected on basis of curricular 
relevance and production quality which can be re-recorded 
• for any individual, group, educational institution, or 
business firm provided that the restrictions are adherred 
to. Tape listings for all subject matters and grade levels. 



NICRM , National Information Center for Educational Media, University 
of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, California 

9ddot. 

A. Index to Educational Audio Tapes , 1972, $36.50 (yearly update) 

Lists and describes over 20,000 audio tapes for educational 
use. Identifies producer, distributor, grade level » content 
area, and availability. Selective search via computer with 
descriptors possible. 

B. Index to Educational Records , 1972, $34.50 (yearly update) 

Lists and describes over 18,000 educational records. Seuae 
information available as in other NICEM indexes. 



o 
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SCHWANN RECORD AND TAPE GOIDE . Monthly Schwann Supplementary 
Record Guide; semiannual. W. Schwann, Inc., 137 Newbury Street » 
Boston f Massachusetts 02116 (Also available in s^e 3,800 record- 
tape shops in the United States.) 

Guide includes over 35,000 titles from 770 companies 
in all subject areas. 1949-1969 listings availabe on 
35 mm positive microfilm from: AMS Press, Inc., 56 East 
13th Street., New York, N.Y. 10003. Schwann Children * a 
Record Guide (1970), published annually ror 9.35 post- 
paid from publisher. 
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GROUP II BEST copy AVAIUIBLE 



AN ANNOTATED LIST OF RECORDINGS IN THE lAWGUAGE ARTS > COI^iled 
and edited by Morris Schreit>er. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 61820. 
1971. Stock Number 47906. 83 pages. $1.75. 

An annotated selected list of records to aid English 
tec.'^hexs in elementary schools, secondary schools in 
subject areas of American literature, folk literature, 
American history, world history, social studies, 
English and American poetry and prose, drama, Shake- 
speare, documentaries, lectures, speeches, and anthol- 
og*es, «*36 entries. 



AUDIOVISUAL MARKETPLACE"~A MULTIMEDIA GOIDE , J. A. Neal, Bditory. 
R.R. Bowker Company, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 1972. 293 pages. $15.00. 

A guide to producers and distributors of audiovisual 
materials, free loan and audio tape exchange centers, 
educational radio and television stations, audiovisual 
associations, audiovisual reference materials, audio- 
visual periodicals and review services, and audiovisual 
services such as: cataloging, dealers, laboratories, 
and equipment rental. 



THE BLACK RECORD; A SELECTIVE DISCOGRAPHY OF AFRO-AMERICA ON 
AUDIO DISCS , Washington university LiSraries, Auaio-Visuai oe* 
partment, St. Louis, Missouri 63130. 1970. 13 pages. $50 
prepaid, $1.50 if billing required. 

More than 100 phonodiscs dealing with black history. 
Documentary and spoken word recording classifications 
include biographical material, speeches, poetry, prose 
and drama. Emphasis is placed on ''authentic** folk re- 
cordings and they range from origins in Africa to **Song8 
of the Selma -Montgomery March.** 



EDUCATORb GUIDES TO FREE MATERIALS, Educators Progress "Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 

1. Free Guidance Materials - $8.75 

2. Free Social Studies Materials - $9.50 

3. Free Hi'alth, Physical Education and Recreation Materials - $8.00 

4. Free Science Materials - $9.25 

Generally available listings of free-loan educational 
ana informational multi-media materials. Each directory 
contains at least 50 tapes. Classified by medium and 
Q subjr.2t, then alphabetical by title. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA INDEX t A PROJECT OF THE EDDCATIOWAL MEDIA 
COUNCIL . McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York* N.Y. 100367 
1964. 14 volumes. $62.45. Individual volumes available 
separately at various prices. (Limited supply available 
from Educational Media Council, Inc., DuPont Circle Building, 
Suite 710, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Over 28,000 titles of media (all types) in all subject 
matters from kindergarten to adult education. Entries 
include subject heading, type of medium, producer-dis- 
tributor, length, grade level, and availability. 



EDUCATOR'S PURCHASING GUIDE (formerly Pisher Publishing Company's 
EPM) , 5th Edition, North American Publishing Company, 134 North 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 1973. $21.50. 

A reference guide to producers of instructional and 
audiovisual materials and equipment for all grade levels 
and disciplines of education. Included are product 
listings, product information sections, producer/manu- 
facturer sections, and a trade name section. 



GENERAL CATALOG OF TALKING BOOKS , American Printing House for the 
Blind, Inc., 1839 Frankfort Avenue, P.O. Box 6085, Louisville, 
KY 40206. 1973. 

Talking books (recorded at 16 2/3 rpm or 8 1/3 rpm) have 
been listed according to school subjects. All are avail- 
able for purchase from APH. Note talking books require 
special playback equipment (also available from APH.) A 
listing of audio tape cassettes is also available free 
from the American Printing House under a separate cover. 



FOLK MUSICS A CATALOG OF FOLK SONGS, BALLADS, DANCES > INSTRUMENTAL 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, U.S. Library of Congress, Reference Department, 
r^usic Division, Recording Library, Washington, D.C. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402. 
107 pages. $.40. 

Records representing a seunpling of the best of more than 
16,000 records in the Archive of Folk Song of the Library 
of Congress. Included in catalog are 107 discs (78 rpm) 
containing sm titles and 59 discs (33 1/3 rpm) with 899 
titles of folk music and tales recorded in the field with 
portable recording equipment, for sale by the Library of 
Congress . 
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GOIDES TO EDUCATIONAL MEDIA . 3rd edition, Margaret I. RufsvoXd 
and Carolyn Guss, American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 116 pages. $2.50. 

A guide to catalogs and references, services of profes- 
sional organizations, and specialized periodicals which 
systeinaticallY provide information on nonprint educational 
media. Identifies and describes 153 educational media 
references and is more comprehensive than selective. 



NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS , compiled by Mary L. Allison, Citation 
Press, 50 Forty-fourth Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 1970. 
256 pages. $3.75. 

Annotated listing of films, phonodiscs, phonotapes, multi- 
media kits, charts, etc., for the classroom teacher from 
prekindergarten through the twelith grade. Many materials 
have evaluative comments. 



SPOKEN RECORDS , by Helen Roach. Scarecrow Press, Box 656, Metuchen, 
New Jersey 08840. 1970. 288 pages. $7.50. 

More than 500 spoken recordings including documentaries, 
lectures, interviews and readings by authors. Arranged 
by subject categories, then alphabetical by title. 
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Auditory Learning 'Materials 

available from 
Educational Radio Stations 

C implied by 
— .lAM ANDERSON 



Educational radio :^ v :.ons (noncommercial stations 
licensed and sjo^orte. oy school districts, colleges, 
and universities!' .tave a long history of providing 
instructional and educational, programming to public 
school and specialized audiences. The following list 
of educational radio stations (extracted from Audio- 
visual Market Place , 1972-73) maintain audiotape and 
record libraries of selected programs. Many of these 
programs and series are effective auditory learning 
materials for children which are not available from 
commercial or other sources. Availability varies, 
but many make copies available on a loan, rental or 
cost of duplication basis. 

For a sample of materials available from educational 
radio stations, Appendix A contains information and 
offerings from WHA Radio, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ARIZONA 
KPCA-FM 

Mr. Charles E. Buzzard 

Maricopa County Community College 

1202 West Thomas Road 

Phoenix, Arixona 85013 

(602) 264-2492 

iaintaine a library audiotai 
vaitable on r&ntal to sohoolsa 
ibrarieSj^ individuala , etc, 

Jontaot for Hating* 



KPFA-PM 

Mr. Judson Snyder, Director 
Pacifica Foundation 
2207 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94704 
(415) 848-6767 

aintainB a library of audiotapes 
or oate to aahoola, libraries ^ 
*adio etationa , industry and in~ 
'ividuala. Catalog available . 



.;dvs-pm 

Hr. Richard Anderson, General 
Manager 
Radio KDVS 
c/o ASVCD 

University of California 
Davis, California 95616 
(916) 752-2776 

?ape catalog available , 



KFJC-PM 

Nr. John Hasling, General 
Manager 
Foothill College 
12345 Elmonte Road 
Los Altos Hills, CA 94022 
(408) 948-9870 



aintaina 

mailable 



a library of audiotapes 
on exchange or sale to 

eta 



California (continued) 

KPPK-PM 

Mr. V7ill 1. Lewis, General Manager 
Pacifica Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 90038 
(213) 877-2711 

Audiotapes available for small ooat 
to all interested parties* Catalog 
avai lahle . 



KUSC-PM 

Mr. Douglas Culver, Manager 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
(213) 746-7808 

Catalog of programa available. 



KXLU-FM 

Mr. Rene A. Marclan, General 
Manager 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
7101 west 80th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90045 
(213) 670-1043 

Claaaioal and jasz muaiesal program. 



KVCR-PM 

Mr. Robert G. Burningham 

San Bernardino Community College 

701 South Mt. Vernon Avenue 

San Bernardino, California 92403 

(714) 885-0234 

Library of programs produced is 
available on audiotape on exchange 
or free basis to radio atations » 



KSJS-PM 

Mr. William Hall, General Manager 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 95114 
(408) 294-6414 ext. 2550 

Catalog of programs available. 



,^jjrtyi7,a, librarieSs industry^ 
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"ORNIA (continued) 



Colorado (continued) 



KCSM-FM 

Dr. Jacob H. Wiens, General Manager 

San Mateo Junior College 

1700 W. Hillsdale Blvd. 

San Mateo, California 94402 

(415) 574-6427 

ogpams available on aiidiotxpc on 
:>an to sahools, libraries ^ industry ^ 
;ker radio stations , 



KUNC-FM 

Dr. William Hurt, Program Director 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 
(303) 351-3333 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools and individuals » 



KCRW-FM 

Santa Monica Unified School Oist. 
1723 4th Street 

Santa Monica, California 9040 
(213) 393-2785 

^intaina a library of audiotap-'O and 
cords. Catalog of programs avails 
7le. 



KWSB-FM 

Ms. Barbara Hess, Program Manager 
Western State College of Colorado 
Box 928 

Gunnison, Colorado 81230 
(303) 641-2131 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools and other organizations 
)-'ent free. 



KUOP-FM 

Mr. James H. Irwin 

iversity of the Pacific 
3601 Pacific Avenue 
Stockton, California 95204 
(209) 946-2330 oxt. 2379 

aintains a library of audiotapes ^ 
vailable to sahoolSt libraries ^ in- 
ustry, etc, on exchange basis or 

le-~very nominal charge. Program 

iok available. 



JLORADO 
KRCC-FM 

Mr. Phil Er shier, Program Director 
Colorado College 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 
(303) 473-2233 ext. 335 

■•intains a library of audiotapes 
vailable on exchange or loan to 
^ehoola. 



Connecticut 

WPKN-FM 

Mr. Jeffrey N. Tellis, General 

Manager 
University of Bridgeport 
244 University Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 
(203) 336-5364 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
for sale to schools, libraries, in- 
dustry t individuals, and other 
radio stations , 



WRTC-FM 

Mr. Kevin S. Gracey, Program 

Director 
Trinity College 
Box 1368 

Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
(203) 522-9229 

Programs available on t/4 inch 
audiotape , Send for listing of 
available programs. 
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INNECTICUT (continued) 
WGSU-FM 

Nr. William Hutchins 
Wdsleyan Broadcast Association » Inc. 
Box 2300 Wesleyan station 
Niddletown, Connecticut 06457 
(203) 346-7791 

intaina a librapy of audiotapes 
ailable on rental to aohoole, 
'brarieSa and non-profit organic 
tione* 



WNUH-FM 

Dr. Daniel Viamonte 
University o£ Hartford 
200 Bloomfield Avenue 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06117 
(203) 523-4647 

iintaine a library of audiotapes 
ailable on exohange. 



STRICT OF Columbia 

1CAMD-FM 

Ms. Susan Harmon, General Manager 
The American University 
Massachusetts & Nebraslca Ave., N.w. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 686-2692 

ogram guide available. 



WETA-FM 

Mr. Donald V. Taverner 
The Greater Washington Educational 
TelecOTsaunications Association, Inc. 
2600 Fourth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 387-1300 

talog of audiotape programs 
ailable. 



Florida 

WUSF-PM 

Mr. Richard Steck, Station 
Manager 

University of Southern Florida 
4202 Fowler Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
(813) 974-2341 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exehange» loan and 
rental. Available on application. 
Program catalog available. 

WPRK-FM 

Dr. Charles A. Rodger s 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 32789 
(305) 646-2375 

Maintains library of audiotapes and 
SS l/S records. Contact for 
catalog. 



Illinois 

WSIU-FM 

Mr. John Kurtz, General Manager 
Southern Illinois University 
1056 Communications Bldg. 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
(618) 453-4343 

Audiotape programs available. Free 
catalog, programs available to com" 
mercial and educational broadcasts, 
schools and colleges. 



WBEZ-FM 

Ms. Elizabeth E. Marshall 
Board of Education, City of 
Chicago 

228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4088 ext. 90 

Library of programs occasionally 
available on exchange or loan to 
schoolSt libraries, other radio 
stations. Annual schedule available 
upon request. 



o 
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'NO IS (continued) 
WGLT-PM 

Mr. Ben Paxton# Jr. 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
(309) 436-6691 

idiotape programs. Catalog 
vailable. 



WMTH-PM 

Mr. William R. Mitchell, 

General Manager 
School District #207 
Dempster and Potter Road 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
(312) 696-2525 ext. 562 

azntaine a library of programs . 



Indiana (continuec.) 

WGVE-PM 

Mr. Lawrence Ventura, General 

Manager 
School City of Gary 
1800 E. 35 Street 
Gary, Indiana 46409 
(219) 962-7571 

Maintains a library. 



WGCS-FM 

Mr. Ray vinble. Program Director 
Goshen College Broadcasting Corp. 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 
(219) 533-3161 

Catalog of programs available » 



^DIANA 
WPIU-PM 

. James Perry, Education Director 
Indiana University 
Board of Trustees 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
(812) 337-1357 

talog of programs available on 
'mited basis. 



WPSR-PM 

Mr. Robert S. Edelman 
Evansyille-Vanderburg School Corp. 
726 Wedeking Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 47711 
(812) 425-1801 

'brary of tapes available to schools 
atalog available. 



WPCI-PM 

Mr. Raymond Cowan, Education 

Director 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Pranklin, Indiana 46131 

log available , 
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WIAN-PM 

Mr. Arthur Van Allen 
Indianapolis Board of School 
Commissioners 
931 Fletcher Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46203 
(317) 638-3493 

Maintains library of audiotapes. 



WICR-FM 

Mr. William Byer, General Manager 
Indiana Central University 
4001 Otter be in Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46227 
(317) 783-3730 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available to anyone for es^ohangsj, 
loan, sale, rent, free, or for 
postage. List of programs available 



WBST-FM 

Mr. M. John Eiden, Assistant 

Readio Station Manager 
Ball State University 
Center for Radio and TV 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 
(317) 285-1833 

Catalog of programs available for 
exchange, loan, rent, sale, or free. 
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Indiana (continued) 



Iowa (continued) 



WBAA-AM 

Mr. R. U. For sy the. Educational 

Director 
Purdue University 
Hall of Music 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
(317) 749-2385 

Libr^ary of tape t^eoor^dinga available 
on exchange, loan or aale to schools , 



Iowa 

KDPS-PM 

Dr. E. Keith Kyde, Education 
Director 

Des Moines Independent Conimunity 

School District 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

(515) 284-7723 

Maintains a tape library. 



WSUI-AM 

Mr. George Klingler, Education 

Director 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

(319) 353-5666 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available on exchange,^ rental, or 
sale to schools and libraries , 



KRNL-FM 

Dean Robert A. Reid, Education 

Director 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 52314 
(319-895-6239 

Audiotapes of documentary and 
special events programs available 
free, on exchange , or sale Cde^ 
pending on the type of program) . 
Catalog available . 



KWAR-PM 

Mr. Robert C. Grentmels, Advisor 
Wartburg College 
Waverly, Iowa 50677 
(319) 352-1200 ext. 306 

Catalog of programs available , 



Kansas 

KFKU & KANU-FM 
Mr. Richard F. Wright, Oper- 
ations Director 
The University of Kansas 
Broadcasting Hall 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
(913) 864-4530 

Catalog available. 



Kentucky 

WBKY-FM 

Mr. Don Wheeler, General Manager 
University of Kentucky 
McVey Hall 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
(606) 257-2733 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
availabl a on exchange or loan to 
schools, libraries, induatry, etc. 



WEKU-FM 

Mr. James Harris, Director, 
Division of Instructional Services 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 
(606) 622-2475 

Audiovapea of programa available 
on exchange or loan to achcoZa, 
librariea, industry and other 
radio atationa , Catalog of pro' 
grama available. 
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WMEB-FM 

Mr. Wofford G. Gardner, Education 

Director 
University of Maine 
240 Stevens Hall 
Orono, Maine 04473 
(207) 581-7385 

aintaina a tibpary of audiotapea 
vailable to aahoola, tibrai*iea , 
nduatpy, individuala , and other 
adio atationa , Catalog of progj'ama 
vailable . 



\SSACHUSETTS 
WCPR-FM 

Mr. Arthur R. Cohen, Program 

Director 
University of Massachusetts 
Hampshire House 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

M13) 545-0100 

atntaina a library of audiotapea 
vailable on exchange, loan or aalt 



WMUA-FM 

Mr. Kenneth L. Horseman 
English Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 
(413) 545-2878 

aintaina a library of audiotapea 
vailable on exchange or loan to 
shoola and individuate. 



WPAA-FM 

Mr. Peter Halley, 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 
(617) 475-3404 ext. 86 



Program Director 
01810 



Ksr cow mmi 

Massachusetts (continued) 

WBUR-FM 

Mr. Stephen Schlow, Program 

Director 
Boston University 
630 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
(617) 353-2790 

Maintaina a library of audiotapes, 
recorda — 33 l/S, 78 and 4S. 



WTBS-PM 

Professor Arnold Amstutz, MIT 
WTBS Foundation, Inc. 
3 Ames Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 
(617) 868-9827 

Main -ccina a library of audiotapea 
available on exchange or aale to 
aohoola, librariea, induatry^ etc. 
Catalog cf programa available. 



WMHC-FM 

Ms. Eloise Fuller, Station 

Manager 
Mount Holyoke College 
S. Hadley, Mass. 01075 

(413) 538-2044; 2063 

Maintaina a library of audiotapea 
and reoorda (33 1/3 and 45) avail- 
able on exchange or loan to eahoola. 



WAIC-FM 

Mr. Joe English, Educational 

Director 
American International College 
Springfield, Mass. 01109 
(413) 737-5332 ext. 232 

Maintaina a library of audiotapea 
available on extyhange or loan to 
aohoolo and librariea » 



*pe8 of leoturea and apeoial pro-' 
rama are available for price of 
ape, or free if tape ia aupplied 
* ' S requeat. 
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Michigan 

WVAC-FM 

Mr. Roger Wallace, President 

and Educational Director 
Adrian College 
110 S. Madison Street 
Adrian, Michigan 49221 
(313) 265-5161 ext. 440 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exahange or loan to 
achoola and libraries » 



WDTR-FM 

Dr. Dorothy F. Patterson 
Program Director 
Detroit Board o£ Educatio.i 
9345 Lawton Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48206 
(313) 833-7900 ext. 2161 

Audiotapes of programs available 
on exchange or sa/le to schools, 
libraries t industry and other radio 
stations » Program guides available , 



Michigan (continued) 

WEMU-FM 

Mr. Richard E. Jacques, Program 

Director 
Eastern Michigan University 
130 Quirk Building 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313) 487-3197? 2229 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan, 
rental and sale (determined by use) 
to schools, libraries, industry, 
other radio stations . 



l iltNNESOTA 
KSJR-PM 

Mr. William H. Kling, President 
Minnesota Educational Radio, Inc. 
Collegeville, Minn. 56321 
(612) 363-7702 

Maintains a library. 



WKAR i WKAR-FM 

Mr. Richard Estell, Educational 

Director 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

(517) 355-6540 

Broadcasts fine arts and information 
programs. Operates tape distribution 
services , primarily for Michigan radio 
stations. Some programs available at 
cost to schools, librnry services , 
etc. 



WMUK-FM 

Dr. Charles? Woodliff , Director 
Division of Instructional Communi- 
cations 
Western Michigan University 
Maybee Music Building 
Kaleunazoo, Mich. 49001 
(616) 383-1921 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exahange or loan and sale 
to schools or educational or commer- 
cial stations. 



KUOM 

Ms. Marion Watson, Educational 

Director 
University of Minnesota 
Eddy Hall 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55*55 
(612) 373-3177 

Audiotapes of programs available 
free to schools, libraries, indi- 
viduals and other radio stations. 
Catalog of programs available. 



KSJN 

Mr. W. H. Kling, President 

Minnesota Educational Radio, Inc 

30 E." 10th Street 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

(612) 224-4711 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
for sale to schools, libraries, 
industry and to individuals . 
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KWWC-FM 

Professor Lowell A. Connor II 
General Manager 
Stephens College 
Colismbia, Missouri 65201 
(314) 442-2211 

zintains a libt^aipy of audiotapes; 
vailability vaviea with type of 
aterial* 



New P^EXICO (continued) 



KRWG-PM 

Mr. Harvey Jacobs, Educational 

Director 
New Mexico s«:ate University 
Box 3J, University park 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
(505) 646>4525 

Maintaine a library of audiotapeo 
available on exchange or loan to 
oohoo Is, 



IVADA 
KUNR-FM 

Mr. Donald G. Potter, Educational 

Director 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 
(702) 784-6591 

zintains a library of audiotapes , 
ibrary of programs available for 
ental to sohools and other radio 
ione» 



New Vqrk 

WNYE-PM 

Mr. James F. Macandrew, President 

Board of Education 

City of New York 

29 Fort Greene Place 

Brooklyn, New York 11217 

(212) 596-3335 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan* 
Catalog available. 



:W Jersey 

WGLS-FM 

Mr. Robert Blake, General Manager 

and Educational Director 
Glassboro State College 
P.O. BOX 116 

Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 
(609) 445-7335 

atalog available , 



zft Mexico 

Mr. Lance A. woodworth. General 

Manager 
New Mexico union 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
(505) 277-4806 

.'ntains a library of audiotapes 
vailable on exchange or loan to 
jhools, libraries , industry , etc. 



WBFO-FM 

Mr. Don G. Blakely, President 
State University of New York 
3435 Main Street 
Buffalo, New York 14213 
(716) 831-5393 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools, libraries, industry , etc, 



WSLU-FM 

Mr. Richard D. Hutto, General 

Manager 
The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 13617 

(315) 379-5356? 6302-3 

Free audiotapes of programs avail' 
able to sohri'ls and libraries » 
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New York (continued) 



New York (continued) 



VfGSU-PM 

Mr. John A. Davlin, Educational 

Director 
Board of Trustees 
State University of New yor)c 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 14454 

(716) 245-5586 

Maintains a tibx*ary of audiotapes 
available on exchange. 



WVHC-PM 

Dr. George N. Gordon, Director 
Cummunications Center 
Hofstra University 
1000 Fulton Avenue 
Hempstead, New York 11550 
(516) IV9-8870, 560-3389 

A library of audiotape programs is 
available; programs on 1/4 inch 
audiotape are issued on a rental 
basis to institutions at $IS.00 
per tape average (prices vary aocor" 
ding to type and duration of pro- 
gram)* Tapes available to libraries 
on a sail haeis, prices on request. 
Catalog of programs sent on request. 



WSHR-FM 

Mr. Richard E. Fearns, Advisor 

Radio Communications 

Board of Education of Central 

School District No. 5 (Sachem 

Central) 
245 Union Avenue 
Holbrook, New York 11741 

(516) 588-2700 

Maintains a library of audiotapes , 
Library of programs available on 
loan to schools^ libraries , industry, 
individuals, other radio stations , 



WICB-FM 

Mr. Rudy Paolangeli, Radio Director 

Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14 8 DO 

(607) 274-3214 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan, 

ERIC 



WBAI-FN 

Mr. Edwin A. Goodman, Manager 
WBAI-PM, inc. 
(Pacifica Foundation) 
359 E 62 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) VA6-U»80 

Tapes of programs available on 
loan nnd sale to individuals and 
to other radio stations. Catalog 
of programs available. 



WKCR-PM 

Mr. Michael M. Meadvin, President 
208 Ferris Booth Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
(212) 280-5011 

Tapes of programs available for 
sale to schools, libraries, in- 
dustry, individuals and other radio 
stations . 



vna^c 

Mr. Seymour N. Siegel, Director 
Municipal Broadcasting System 
2500 Municipal Building 
New York, N.Y. 10007 
(212) 566-2115 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan, 
rental and sale to schools, librar" 
ieSM etc. 



WTSC-FM 

Mr. Stanley-Rbwfn, General Manager 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Potsdam, Nefw. York 13676 
(315) 265-7180 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools. 



WRUR-FM 

Mr. Sam Scott, Program Directc 
University of Rochester Broad- 
casting Corp. 
Box 5068 

Rochester, New York 14627 
(716) 461-1450 
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"•.W York (continued) 
WRAZ 

Mr. Dick West, Director 
Box 784 

Troy, New York 12181 
(518) 272-1010 

Saleoted libvapy of audiotapes 
attailable on rental and sale. 



Worth Carolina 

WUA6-FM 

Mr. Emil W. Young, Jr., Director 

Radio and T.V. 
University of North Carolina 

at Greensboro 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27412 
(919) 379-5405 

Maintains a libr^ary. 



WEDD-FM 

Dr. Julian C. Burroughs, Jr. 
General Manager 
Box 7405 

Wake Forest University 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27109 
(919) 725-9711 ext. 218 

Audiotapes of pvogvams available to 
eohoota, individuals and other edu' 
oationat radio stations » 
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Ohio 



Dr. Ruth Lewis, General Manager 
University of Akron 
302 B. Buchtel Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44304 
(216) 762-2112 

Maintains a tibrax'if of audiotapes 
and videotapes available on ex- 
change or loan and rental to sohoolst 
libraries^ industry ^ eto. 



WOUB-AM-FM 

Mr. Joseph Welling, Director of 

Broadcasting 
Ohio University 
college Street 
Athens, Ohio 45701 
(614) 594-5321 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exohange or loan, 
rental and fpee to sohools, librar^ 
ies, industry t eto» 

WCDR-PM 

Mr. Paul Gathany, General Manager 
Cedarville College 
N. Main and College 
Cedarville, Ohio 4^314 
(513) 766-2231 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and tape duplication faoilitios. 



NpRTH Dakota 



KFJM 

Mr. D. E. Beach, Director of Radio 
University of North Dakota 
Box 8116 

Grand Forks, N.D. 58201 
(701) 777-2577 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and film (16 mm) on exchange or loan 
and rental to schools, libraries, in' 
dustryi eto. 




WBOB-FM 

Mr. Charles E. Siegel, Educational 

Director 
Board of Education 
Cleveland City School District 
1380 E. 6 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Catalog of programs available upon 
requaot. 



WOSU & WOSU-FM 

Mr. Thomas C. Warnock, General 
Manager 

Ohio State University 
2400 Olentanoy River Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 421-2540 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on rental to sohoola. 
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^10 (continued) 
WKSU-FM 

Mr. John Perry, General Manager 
Kent State University 
Main and Horning Road 
Kent, Ohio 44242 
(216) €72-«2376? 7997 

Maintains a librai'y of audiotapes 
available on rental to schools and 
libraTies . 



Ohio (contlnuod) 
WYSO-PM 

Mr. Dale Crousc, General Manager 
Antioch College 
Antioch College Union 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 
(513) 767-7715 

Library of programs (audiotapes) 
available on exohange or sale. 
Tape exchange programs and catalog 
are available. 



WOBC-FM 

Mr. Charles Perego, Educational 

Director 
Oberlin College Student Net^^ui.k, 

Inc. 
Wilder Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 774-1059 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
sokools. Program catalog available* 

tk 

WMUB-PM 

Dr. Stephen C. Hathaway 
Director of telecommunications 
Miami University 
Telecommunications Service 
.Oxford, Ohio 45056 
(513) 529-3521 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exohange or loan and 
rental to sohools, libraries, in- 
dustry » etc. 



WCSU-FM 

Mr. Willis Parker, Program Director 
Central State University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 453tt4 
(513) 376-7223 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and videotapes available on rental. 
Bale and free to schools, libraries, 
industry, etc. 



Oregon 

KOAC 

Mr. Donald R. Larson, Educational 

Director 
State Board of Higher Education 
Covell Hall 

Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
(503) 754-1311 

Audiotapes of programs available 
on sale to schools, libraries. 
Catalog available . 



Pennsylvania 

WMUH-FM 

Rev. George P. Eichorn, Educa- 
tional Director 
Muhlenberg College 
BOX lOB 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 18104 
(215) 433-5957 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and printed scripts available on 
exohange or loan and sale to school 

WGEV-FM 

Mr. Thomas Lenz, General Manager 

Geneva College 

Board of Trustees 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 15010 

(412) 846-5100 

Maintains a library of audiotape :^ 
available on exohange or loan* 
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**'^NMSYLVANIA (continucjd) 
WtJIIY-PM 

Mr. Nathan Arnold Shaw, Station 

Manager 
WHYY, Inc. 
4548 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19139 
(215) EV2-9300 

Audiotapes of programs available 
on exohange baaia to education and 
non'^oommercial stations upon r*ecfuest, 



South Dakota 

KUSD>AM-FM 

Mr. Jack Bruce, Director of Radio 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 
(605) 677-5277 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
aahoola (in-state only). 



Tennessee 

WSMC-FM 

■ Mr. Don Self, Program Manager 
Southern Missionary College 
Box 870 

Collegedale, Tennessee 37315 
(615) 396-2320 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available on exonange or sale to 
sohoolst libraries , industry » in- 
dividuals, other radio stations . 
Listing of services and prioes 
available . 



WPLN-PM 

Mr. David Marshall Stewart, 

Educational Director 
Public Library of Nashville and 

Davidson County 
Eighth Avenue N. and Union 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
(615) 244-4700 

Maintains a, library. Items are 
available only on individual 



Texas 
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KUT-PM 

Mr. Robert F. Schenkkan, Manager 
University of Texas 
Box 7158, University Station 
Austin, Texas 78712 
(512) 471-1631 

Audiotape J of programs available 
for rental and sale to other radio 
stations. Catalog available. 



KTCU-FM 

Mr. Larry Lauer, Program Director 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 76129 
(817) WA6-2461 

Maintains a library of ISmm motion 
pictures and audiotapes available 
on exchange or loan to sohoole, 
libraries, industry, etc. 



KTXT-FM 

Mr. Clive Kinghorn, Educational 

Director 
Texas Tech. University 
Tech Station 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 
(806) 742-6276 

Maintains a library of audiotapes' 
available on exchange or loan or 
free (for cost of tape). 



KOCV-FM 

Mr. Wally Jackson, Faculty Director 
Odessa College 
Box 3752 

Odessa, Texas 79760 
(915) FE7-5381 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and records CSS l/S and 45). 



KSYM-FM 

Ms. J>an M. Longwith, General 

Manager 
San Antonio College 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 78284 
(512) PE4-5381, ext. 381 



Program catalog available. 
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Texas (continued) 
KWBU-FM 

Mr. Joseph C. Walters, Gent^raL 

Manager 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 76703 

(817) 755-1511 

Maintains a lihTary of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
echools, libraries ^ industry ^ &to» 



Virginia 

WLUR-PM 

Mr. Ronald H. Macdonald, General 
Manager 

Washington and Lee University 
P.O. Box 1153 

Lexington, Virginia 24450 
(703) 463-2181 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to. 
sohools. 



Utah 



KBYU-PM 

Mr. Earl J. Glade, Jr., Di.- clor. 

Broadcast Services 
Brighaxn Young University 
C-306 Harris Pine Arts Center 
Provo, Utah 84601 
(801) 374-1211 ext. 3552 

Audiotapes of programs available on 
exchange or rental to sohools, edu- 
cationut and commercial radio 
stations. Catalog available upon 
request. 



Vermont 

WNUB-FM 

Mr. Peter La Prance, Educational 

Director 
Norwich University 
Jackman Hall 

ilorthfield, Vermont 05663 
(802) 485-5011 ext. 75 

Maintains a library on exchange, loan, 
rental or sale to schools, libraric a , 
industry , individuals and other radio 
stations. 



WRPK-PM 

Mr. Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Genera. 

Manager 
Union Theological Seminary 
3401 Brook Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23227 
(703) 355-0671, ext.' 31 

Audiotapes and kinescopes available 
on exchange or loan and rental^ sal 
or free to schools, libraries, in- 
dustry, etc. Catalog available at 
$3.00. 



WCWM-FM 

Mr. Clifford Pence, Faculty 

Advisor 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

(703) 229-3000 ext. 275 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools, libraries, industry, eto. 



Washington 

KCWS-PM 

Mr. Roger Reynolds, President 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 98926 
(509) 963-2311 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools* 



.... .MP.lV 



^^ ST Virginia 

WVWC-FM 

Mr. Donald L. Singleton, Director 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
College and Meade 
Buckhanncn^ West Virginia 26201 
(304) 472-7030 
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Maintains a libr^ary of audiotapes 
and videotapes , printed f^cvipta 
available onscohange or loan to 
aakools, libraries, individuals, eto» 



Wisconsin 

WHA-PM 

Mr. Ralph Johnson, General Manager 
State of Wisconsin 
Educational Conununications Division 
Radio Hall 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 262-2720 

Catalog available. 



WSUS-FM 

Mr. Albert Croft, Educational 

Director 
Wisconsin State University 
2100 Main Street 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 54481 
(715) 346-2696 

Maintains a library of selected 
audiotapes available on exchange 
OP loan to schools, libraries. , 
industry and other broadcasting 
stations. 



WSSU-i-M 

Mr. Richard DeFore, Director of 
Radio 

Wisconsin State University 
Superior, Wisconsin 54881 
(715) 392-8101 

Maintains a library of limited 
program material available on 
/audiotape. Program guide available 
I request. 



BEST COFY AVAILABIE 

About tMs 



TNrtariiliout 10,000 progrsmt In 
WHA*Radto'tt^tite^. Be^seof 
Hmitfd itong»^i9M« not alt pro^amt 
•rekipt wd fmf tf«k«pt for mora 
ItiMOMyatr. GmaraNy* therefore, 
the p roy um tteed U% thtt cetatog fall 
totothefottowlng categories: 

t) sertee Gurrentlv being bro^teaA 

2) series recently removed from 
the broadcast schec^le 

3) ssrtes of timeless interest saved 
for rebroMlcast 

4) series in the pM'nwient archive 
ooifaction 

Wehkve induded both in^ructtonal 
(School of the Air) series mdecfcica- 
tlontf achiit seriw which may have 
iratruetionel Mes. Notallofthe 
tapes in WHA's iibrsry are listed be- 
cause not ail are permitted duplioBtion. 
If you fttve questions Aout a particu* 
lar broateast/vvrite for further infor- 
mation. ProflFvms being produced 
VMMkly m avait^rte for duplication 
following the broadcast data. Con^lt 
a current Mfisconsin School of the Air 
tewher's manual 1w this information. 

Ours is a cfciplication service. No 
loan, audition or rental of tapes is 
posstt>te. If you «re not certain you 
want a complete series, order a taw 
progpTttns for use and evaluation. 

Some of the series listed here are avaiU 
^le for broadcast by other eduea* 
ttonai. nc < .mnarciai r^io stations. 
PteM* omtact the Wisconsin School of 
the A^ for broadcast prices and autho* 
• rlsatlon. 



4C 

OrdcrinS 
proccdupcs 

When ordering an aiKlio tape ccH)y 
(dubbing) of a pn^ram, give the 
Recording S^ice the foltowing 
information. 

1 . Title of series, number or broad- 
cast year of series, tittes of pro* 
grams, md progrmi nunrri)ers. 

2. Speed of the reocNTdtng. We can 
record at 7^ and Z% inches per 
second reel to reel, md 1 7/8 ips 
on cassette. No dual or four 

rack recordings reel to reel. 

3. Name and address of person to 
whom the bill should be- sent. 
Name and adc^ws of p^son to 
whom the t^pm should be sent. 

4. Numb^ of proems to be 
recorded on eadi tape (comi^te 
the avera^ length of programs 
and lei^ith of tape at the select* 
0d speed). 

15 minute program ® 

7%ips»600ft 
9) mtniite propam @ 

3%ips«600ft 
30 minute proy^ & 

7% ips^ 1200 ft 
GO minute prop'am ® 

3% ips*120r)ft 
30 minute fi^ogram on each 
track » C&i cmseftte 
(The convenience to the teacher 
in locating a pro-am on the 
tape is a factor to consider.) 

We recommend that you supply tape 
with your ;»rder. It is more convenient 
for us« and mud) d>eaper for you. 
The tape we stock isexpensh^e, tow 
noise, broadcast quality with perfor- 
mance characteristics beyond what is 
reeded for school use. However, tape 
can be purchased from WH A • 

In supplying tape select name-bramJ, 
standard play, 1 .5 mil teraar or mylar 
tape. Reel size cm be 6'' er 7''; we 
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cannot wc^ with reels smaller thm 
5'\ Cassettes should be C60 so that 
you do not heve to biterrupt liitenlng 
to turn over the tape. 

The prices quoted Niclude mallhig 
imless you wMi first class or special 
delivery service. 

Dubbing fee: $2.70 per program 

TapePrieea 

1200 foot: $2.80 
600 foot: $1.70 
CeOces^nte: $1*8S 



EXAMPLE: If you want to purchase 
WH A tape and recofd 
two ISmtowtepro- 
grwns per tape at 7% ^ 
the costs wouU be 
$2.80 fore 1200 ftoot 
t^9e plus $2.70 per 
progrMd AiMrtng feo or 
a total of $8.20 for the 
order. 



NOTE: THESE PRICES ARE FOfI 
NON-BROADCAST CLASS- 
ROOM USE. RADIO STA- 
TIONS MUST CONTACT 
THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR FOR BROAD- 
CAST PRICES AND 
AUTHORIZATION. 



We have a limited number of teaeh^a 
manuals and will provide one with the 
purchase of a complete series as long 
as the supply lasts. Please request o 

manual In your order. 

Acfclress orders to Recording Senriot, 
WHA-Radio. 821 University Avemi«. 
Ki^Ntison. Wisconsin 63708. 
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Mew World 
iicw Lives 



(Grades 5-9) 

Toward providing background upon 
which to buitd more qiecif ic knowl- 
edge of Latin America and Canada, 
this series uses fictitious and often 
amusing characters and situations to 
iitustrate and clarify broad historical 
concepts. A useful supplement to 
social studies. Series produced in 
1961 Pro-ams are 1 5 minutes in 
length. 

1. Bienvenidos, Amigos! 

2. What's in a Name? 

3. Professor Pablr 

4. The Place of the Tenochcas 

5. The Civilization That Corn Built 

6. Thatd^ed Roof, Gokien Earplugs 

7. Hands That Rocked the 
Hammocks 

8. Iberians 

Spaniards in Two Parts 

10. When One Culture Meets 
Another 

1 1 . One Song. Two Verses 

12. With Grace and Gentleness 

1 3. Of Revolutions i^nd Spanish Pans 

14. The Missing Keystone 

15. Los Caudilk>s: The Dictators 

16. There Is a Difference Between 
Revolutk>ns 

17. The Continuing Revolution 

18. The House of the People 

19. Revoiutton in a Valley 

20. Brazilian Pioneers-Old Style 

21. Brazilian Pioneers-New Sk^ le 

22. How to Govern a Gaucho 

23. Silv^, Strangers, and Starvation 

24. Neighbors 

25. Of Fish and Fur and Fool's Gold 

26. Pots and Pans, Plows and 
Spinning Wheels 

27« Birds of Different Feathers 

28. A Family Matter 

29. Hordes and Swarms and Herds 

30. The End 



Old Stories 
and New Ideas 



(Grades 4*6) 



Hazel Stewart Alberson has a rare 
ability to relate myths arKi fables of 
other worlds and ages to each man's 
every day. Selections from Greek. 
Roman and Norse legenc' stories 
:rom lapun, China. Irelanu. and Burma 

^(.r i :ie& for Mrs. Aibcrson's 
r.oodi adpp.icatiom. Karl Schmidt's 
presentation of these selections is an 
exct r example of story-telling as 
ar. • art form. Teaches have used 
I. i>r<. ^ ^r^is to motivate further 
r( .»ng, art wotk. creative writing, 
&,^ecidi projects of many kinds. Pro* 
gram length varies from 16 to 25 
minutes. 



APPENDIX A2 

RccKonin^ 
with Boris 



(Grade 3) 

Boris, President of the Finger Counters 
of the WorM, is a funny, stubborn, and 
dedicated hat^ of ntathemaiics, who 
collides humorously with reasonable 
explanations of addttton, subtractkHi, 
and muitipllcation-a Tiong other 
thin^ With his help, chikiren begin 
to see matl^matics as an entertainbg 
man-invented Sibject, rather than an 
abstract, abstruse necessity. 

The series is desisted to supplement 
"new math" at third ^^ade level, and 
is paced to stay a little behind the 
cl^sroom curriculum. Programs are 
under 20 minutes in length. 



1. 


Phaeton's Folly 






2. 


Hermes 


1. 


MatKwmatics Before Bor.'s 


3. 


Flood Stories 


<• 


1 ne ValU9 or riaco 


4. 


Prometheus 




9\ ngnx lor ^sro ihiq irniciuoiiiy 


5. 


Creatton of Woman 


4. 


More Thousands and a Review 


6. 


Daedalus wA Icarus 


5. 


The Boad to Mathematics 


7. 


King Mklas 


6. 


Boris Begins Adding H is Prob* 


8. 


The Power of Music 




lems 


9. 


Stories for Fun 


7. 


Additional Problems With the 


10. 


Hospitality 




Ladies 


11. 


White Horses 


8. 


Sums* Differences, and Igor 


12. 


The Soil and the Seasons 


9. 


Reviewing with Ryegood 


to 


Thor's Journey to Giantland 


10. 


Some Strange Uses of Mathe* 


14. 


Contitf^ts 




matics 


ie; 


Odysseus, the Adventurer 


n. 


The Matter of Two-Digit 




The Poet as Storyteller 




Addition 


17. 


Prelude to a Life of Heroism 


12. 


The Matter of Two-Digit 


18. 


The Light and the Dark 




Subtraction 


19. 


Beginnings and Endings 


13. 


A Very Merry Jack Horner Day 


20. 


The Story Teller's Use of 


14. 


Another Addition and Subtrac- 




Animals 




tion Matter 




Stars in Your Past and Future 


15. 


Some Practical Addition and 




Gratitude and Ingratitude 




Subtraction 


. 


Unpredictable Nature 


16. 


A Calculated Review 


24. 


Father of His Country 


17. 


A New Device: Multiplication 


26. 


Dragons-^Friendly and 


18. 


Some Important F».ctors in 




^:)friendly 




Multiplication 




The Ele ^hant's Bathtub 


19. 


One More Principle and a Few 


27. 


Conqueror of All 




Facts 


28. 


Wisdom in a Nutshell 


20. 


Some Factors and a Horse 


29. 


A New Story with an Old Formula 


21. 


Some Very Practical Multiplica- 


30. 


Athena and Athens 




tion 
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A SAMPLING OF TEACHERS' PERSPECTIVES ON LISTENING 

by 

JIM FLEMING 



Recenrly I polled a group o£ educators In an off-casspus class with 
six questions on listening. They ranged frcm reading consultants » 
L.D. teachers* physical educators, to regular elementary class- 
room teachers. The following six questions were read orally to the 
group, without any discussion on listening, and with participants 
writing their responses. 

1. Define "listening?" 

2. What percentage of time do you spend teaching that Involves 
listening in your class? 

3. Do you teach listening in formal presentations in your 
classes? 

.4. Would you equate listening skills with I.Q.? Yes NO 

5. Would you equate listening skills with Reading? Tea NO 

6. What auditory learning materials have you used recently 
with your classes? equipment? commercial programs? 

to teach what? 

Although the "N" was small (31), the responses do indicate needs » 
misconceptions, and awareness of listening and auditory learning. 
Perhaps one might wish to use these questions to sasaqple other edu- 
cator populations. 

In reviewing the responses made to the six questions , I found the 
following: 
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Queotion ffl - "define lia taninfj" 

The majority (17 of 33) of che respondeats defried listening as 

(a) ' attending to auditory stimuli 

(b) attending and ccHnprehending the spoken word 

(c) receiving and understanding information 

Responses not categorised in the above three definitions varied from 

"...the ability to hear" 

"auditory reception attention" 

"...receiving and recording facts..." 

"auditory reception which is channeled to the brain" 

"...ability to learn using the auditory sense" 
This sample seems to reinforce what those people who have advocated 
the teaching of listening have been saying- -educators too often 
limit the role of listening to Just "paying attention" or "receiving 
Information and understanding it". 



Question ^2 - ^ , , .peroentage of your teaehing involvea liatening 

by the learner,,.?" 

A range o£ 15% to 95% was reported with the speech therapist's 
reporting at the 90 and 95 percentile. 

Listening Time 

61% (19 of 31) 50-80% 

19% (6 of 31) 15-33 1/3% 

13% (4 of 31) 85% or more 

Only one respondent was unable to estimate the percentage of time, 
whHe another wrote the comnent "70% - should be 15%". 

It does appear that the teachers do in fact out-talk the learner and 
are unaware of its importance in the classroom. Dr. Steven Corey, In 
a study of high achoid classes in 1940, reported teachers talking with 
students listening ranging from 45% to 80% of the class time In Science, 
History, and English classes. He further pointed cut "...In teroa of 
averages, the chances were about sixty to one that the teacher of a 
class rather than a particular pupil would be talking at any one time, 
and two to one that teachers* rather than pupils, would be talking." 
Wilt, in her 1949 dissertation - "A Study of Teacher Awareness of 
Listening as a Factor in Elementary Education," reports the following: 

(1) Seventy percent of teachers surveyed (Nb1452) considered 
reading, speaking, and writing more Important than listening. 

(2) Observations of classrooms found the "supposed to be listening" 
time to be 57.5%. 

(3) Teachers surveyed by a questionnaire had reported less than 
28% of the school time involved listening. 

(4) "If these findings are representative, then approximately 89% 
of the children in the nations schools are expected to learn 
through listening more than 50% of the classroom time." 
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Question HS - "...do you t&aoh listening?" BEST COPY AVJULABU 

Seventry-seven percent of respondents reported they do teach Ilsceaing 
in their classes. Consnents added to the questionnaire stated *'aC the 
beginning At the year," "used activities that dealt with followlog 
directions," and one person indicated that a comoerclaL Listening 
program was used in their school system. 

Do teachers continue* throu^out the school year and up throu^ the 
grades to teach listening? Can ve get teachers to think o£ listening 
as more than Just following directions? 

Question ff4 - equate listening with I.Q.?" 

Responses to this question indicated a split decision or 52% (16 of 31) 
said "yes" and 48% (15 of 31) indicated they do not equate listening 
with I.Q. 



Question - .equate listening with reading ability?'* 

Eighty-seven percent of the group (Nb27) surveyed Indicated "yes**— 
they do equate listening abilities with reading ability. 

Although research Is still limited In the area of listening and 
auditory learning* it does Indicate listening Is related to intelligence, 
but not necessarily equal if adjustments and/or modifications are Bisde 
for the specific learner. There Is at present no strong supportive 
evidence that equates listening ability level to reading level ability. 
There is evidence, however, that listening ability does deteriorate as 
reading level Increases through the grades. 

Question U6 - .auditory learning materials and media used 

recently to teach what?" 

Tape recorders and language matters (audlo-f lashcard readers) were 
the two most conanonly mentioned audio equipment Itons. A variety 
of coranerclal materials were reported, but they were generally used 
to build or teach auditory discrimination* memory, phonetic skills 
and following directions. Many teachers indicated they used their 
teacher-made tapes and flash -cards prepared by themselves. 

This question seems to indicate several basic factors involving 
teaching materials via the auditory channel: 

(1) Teachers are either unaware of or limit the role of 
auditory learning In their classrooms. 

(2) Teachers find that many existing materials are unsatisfactory, 
cost too much, or are unavailable. 

(3) Teachers report there Is a lack of materials for their 
specific needs. 
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The survey doea support: many o£ our Ideas and our goals this year. 
A teacher orlencaclon Co che vastness of auditory learalag is a needed 
target project. Ve need not only add to existing materials and classify 
existing materials » but also to create and/or adapt new naterials for 
a channel o£ learning too often Ignored. 

It might prove rewarding and/or beneficial If one could survey larger 
groups of educators on a pre and post basis to find out If one can 
effect change and wider acceptance to auditory learning as a major Input 
or advantaged Instruction system. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

A POSTSCRIPT SAMPLING OF TEACHERS' PERSPECTIVES 

ON LISTENING* 

by 

JIM FLEMING 



A second off-campus class of educators were asked the Identical 
questions as found in the survey report of October 28, 1973. 
This group was composed of regular and special education 
teachers and consultants. Their responses were found to be 
rather closely aligned with group I's. 

Queatim U - "define liatening" 

Definitions of liatening by this group were as similar with 
terms such as, "concentre ting", "decoding", "attending", 
"hearing", ^eing aware of", and "effective use of aural systems" 
used more frequently. Auditory symbols or sounds was referred 
to or used in most definitions. One teacher defined listening 
as "being aware - caring - and feeling for others - to truly 
hear and feel what Is said." This is how she approaches 
teaching listening in a 4th grade classroom f « learnine 
disabilities. 



Ration #2 - .percentage of yoitr' teaohing involves liatening 
by the learner, . . " 

The reported range of 10% to 85% of classtlme was as extreme 
as Group I's 15% to 95%. This group indicated the following 
results : 



*See "A Sampling of Teacher's Perspectives on Listening" 
Media and Materials Development Unit report of 10/28/73. 
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Class time 

47Z (9 of 19) 50-80X* 

15% (3 of 19) 85% or more 

36% (7 of 19) under 50% (10% to 30%) 

Sixty-two percent of this group indicated half or more of their 
class time involves listening. This is very close to the 
findings of Wilt, 1949, who observed a sampling of classes and 
found the average to be 57.5%. 



Queation §5 - ",,,do you teaok listening?^ 

Fifty-five percent of this group reported they do teach listening* 
as compared with 77% reported by the Group I survey. Qualification 
statements and later statements of the survey cards do, however* 
indicate they are teacning very basic parts of listening (discrimination* 
matching, and classification). Thirty percent of the group indicated 
they' do not teach listening and 15% indicated sometimes. 



Queation 94 - liquate tietenirtg v>ith I,Q,?" 

A split decision was found again with 55% indicating *W* and 45% 
indicating "Yes" they do equate listening with I.Q. Group I findings 
were similar (48% i-j-orted "No" - 52% reported "Yes"). 



Queation H - equate listening with reading ability?** 

A clear majority 95% (19 of 20) do equate listening -ability with 
reading ability. How they would explain a young child's acquisition 
of language, nursery rhymea, the retarded *b memory for pop songs* 
etc. would be interesting to pursue. 



Question #6 - auditory learning materials and media used,,," 

Again many indicated a wide variety of materials, more commercial 
programs indicated, with the record player, tape recorder* and 
language master mentioned frequently. 



* One class menber was not presently employed in education. 



RESULTS OF SITE VISIT TO 
WAVERLY LEARNING CENTER 



DAVE BROSRI 
JIM FLENXN6 
MARSHA SMITH 



Teachers needs and evaluative cooiBents in regard to auditory learning 
(auding) materials provides guldeposts and the impetus to review and research 
focal points. Auditory learning is virtually an untapped resource that often 
goes unrecognized in many educational systems. Simple logic and research 
indicates that one could use this learning channel to prm>te the cognition, 
psycho->motor» and affective domains. This is ''advantaged instruction** and 
should not he confused with res^dial or supplomental instruction. 

One needs to take a global review of teachers* reported needs to auditory learning 
and specifically to subject or content area along vith a description of the learner. 
These di^nsions can provide focal points for material development » modifications 
and review of existing materials. Teacher needs in this area are not confined 
to materials or programs alone. Procedures for technical assistance or aequlstion 
of specific hardware equipment, media resources, and guidelines for handling 
equipment are still another request area. 

We can place material needs for auditory learning within the categorical areas 
of special education. The needs for children found in TMR programs differ 
widely from those in L.D. programs, visually impaired, or within the regular 
classroom. This is not to say that any materials developed or modified should 
be used exclusively with only the original group. The materials are to be 
researched for effectiveness as advantaged instruction by various style or 
impaired learners. 



* * * * * 



A recent visit to the Waverly Learning Center produced a series of concrete 
suggestions for developmental activities by the Media ~ Materials Vnit* 
learning Center Staff recommendations will be discussed under three sub- 
headings: (1> content areas, (2) material formats, and (3) equipiaent. 

CCttlTEMT AREAS 

Two distinct units are in operation at the Center: (1) a Trainable unit 
and (2) a Learning Disabled unit. Suggestions were taken from each. 

Trainable Unit The following content areas seemed to be most consistently 
of concern: 

(1) Self-care - dressing, undressing, hygiene 

(2) Self-control - respect for others, adjusting to schedules, 
waiting in turn 

Foods - eating habits and procedures in the cafeteria, 
trying different foods, use of menus from the cafeteria 
as Swiiiiulus 
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^ft^* (4) Safety - household dangers » poisons* street and environ- 
mental safety 

(5) Names - differentiating first and last names 

(6) Classification - ability to order* group, or sequence by: 
size, shape, color, where found, use, when, hoir, and why. 
Classification exercises to range from manlpularlve objects 
to familiar household goods. 

(7) Following directions 

Learning Dlsablca Xhe following contenr concerns were covered: 

(1) Spelling demons - differentiating between words such as 
THOUGH and THROUGH 

(2) Social Studies 

(3) Science 

(4) Language Arts - reading comprehension, vocabulary building 

(5) Following directions 



FORMATS 



Formatting specific content concerns were discussed during the visit. Sugges- 
tions and ideas mentioned are documented in this section. 



(1) Ideal word building tapes - existing cassette tapes require lesmers 
to perform activities with paper and pencil. Academic levels of 
learners using the tapes vary, causing problems in lndivlduaj.lElng 
to rates of acquisition. If was suggested that three of these 
tapes be expanded 25Z and three coi^ressed 25% to accramoodatp these 
differences. This has been completed and awaits field-testlnrt* 

(2) Consideration is being given to developing units using the LiAnguage 
Master or a compatible unit such as the Audlotronua Tutorette. 

The Learning Center recently purchased the latter and the staff 
there Is eager to put it to use. The following format ideas based 
on this piece of equlpm«it were drawn s 

(a) Labeling Sounds - Cards with sounds of a particular 
grouping, such as animal sounds, hous^old sounds, outdoor 
sounds, etc. might be presented followed by its name. 
The Cards developed could be used to build vocabulary, 

to organize into groups of a common nature, or to act 
as a stimulus for questions such as: Where «oul4 we 
find these sounds? What do they represent? Row do we use 
the objects they represent in our dally lives? Can you 
put these sounds Into a story? 

(b) Language Master cards could contain directions to follow In 
a Treasure Hunt. For example, the first card played gives 
the directions to a child for finding the second card, 

and so on. This might be used in de/elopln'^ the ability 
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(c) 



to follow dlrectloiiB. If the directions were julte 
specific in terms of the wattst of steps to t^ to • 
cercaia direction to find the neatt card, they wlf^t be 
used in nobility training for the blind. 
Language Hester cards mi^t contain specific *»«t«»ctioas 
foTparticipation in a gsM or otiier stwctured activity. 

(d) Spelling doBOBS aight be presented on the card, spelled 
to the student, and used in sn appropriate content to 
illustrate its aea ni ng. 
Music - The center has a coUectlon of records for el«Mroc« us*. 
S^re vei;! S^er, so«e sugge^ed «>*"i«^^««JS^^: 
iteit. For esanple, if the recordings were transcribed to e^^te, 
fp^se cLSSTthi tape to stop could be added ^en ^^SSS 
calls for the child to perfora aom set. This would give diildren 
more time to follow die directions given. 

EqOIFMEMT COWCgBKS 

The staff at the Learning Center reUted sons concerns reUtlng speclficaUy to 
equipnent » 

(1) Hu8d>er of listeners per recorder - It was felt • •^Sjg!^* 
^ ^ distraction was caused when a child or a s«»all ^J*^"*'?' 

were listening to a tape. Wfe hav.. f***,? .^1^ 
arrangement for our field-testing. This v 11 allow us Jo ejuip 
fronone to ei^t listeners with headfl^^^, out of a single 
playback unit. 

(2) Headsets - atistlng headsets at the Center are quipped wlUi stw^ 
^^e plugs and. therefore, not coi^atlble witii 

SuF theTare ^Ulng. HO sug^ted tbey purchase soM adnptArs 
to convert the phone plugs to phono. 
C3) some children In the Trainable Cnit are not verbalising with either 
the teachers or the other students. It is po***^* ^ ^tl^ated 
speaker in a stuffed anlaal and/or acco^Msy it with a voice activated 
fidcrophone to present asterial and record responses. 

(4) Another possible equipnent «^Lj?«SilJlt52S~' 
The receiver unit adfllit present inf oration sod the aeuthpiece 

mi^t record responses. 

(5) The Lexicon speedi coa^ressor is now «<«««^ted jojihe stj^^ 
recorder. This wUl provide us with sooe date regarding listening 

rate preferences of children. 



* * * * * 



in sumsary, the site-visits to education progress provided tothia i«it 

Sgi^rcontent areas, format ideas and concerns »8ording JJ»^'; ^ 
prided first-hand input from teachers that is trsnsferd»le in Urns of the 
advantaged Auditory Learning Project. 
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In the terms of our proposal, the Site experience generated several target 
areas for .possible (feasible) materials development, modification, and/or 
evaluation. Upon referridg to Carlson's diagra|^tic representation of Uamer 
Levels (stages) one finds specific needs for foA at particular stages. 

It would appear that at Stage I the focus of in^tus for materials will be self- 
help, self discovery and environmental discovery, aa has been explained in this 
paper. At Stage II one finds a broader need that encompassea the usual curricular 
areas such as Spelling and Math. Stage III has yet to be fully explored and 
provides a target for the Materials Development Unit for site visitations and 
questions and answer sessions with teachers. 

The affective domain, although net a primary concern at all sites, was expressed. 
It is receiving play in the education field by many manufacturers and teacherj 
of regular class students but was not of consistent iB^ortanee with the school 
teachers with whom the Media and Materials development Unit spoke. 

Ideas generated by the Media and Materials Development Unit staff regarding 
materials modification (i.e. button box, compressed speech and adapting of lacguage 
master card, etc.) appear to be in line with and of interest to classroom teachers* 
needs • 



November, 1973 



SECTION TWO 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND MODIFICATION OF 
AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



OVERVIEW 

Once the universe of available auditory instructional 
materials was surveyed and teachers' needs were expressed and 
determined, available materials were modified and new mater- 
ials were developed. Section Two provides a look at this 
endeavor. First, a brief position statement of the devel- 
opmental focus with a specific audience is given. Second, 
examples of ideas for new materials are presented. Third, a 
design guide generated by the staff indicates developmental 
procedures. Fourth, examples of user guides to accompany 
listening materials are presented as tangible products. 
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AUDITORY LEARNING AND LEARNING DISABILITIES 



by 



JAMES W. FLEMING 
S. JOSEPH LEVINE 



The use of aud^r^ry instructional materials has large 
potential with tho -jopulation of children who have learning 
disabilities. With r ;his population, the largest percen- 
tage are reporcec to '..ive reading problems and/or visual 
motor difficulties. Auditory inr '^ructional materials can 
provide a viable form jf input to these learners. 

Little specie . osaarch has be ^n conducted regarding 
alternate formr, ci ru Icory presentation that may benefit 
different types ^f learning disabled children. The use of 
compressed and/' - ex^janded speech may prove helpful to the 
easily distra*. child. The reluctant or withdrawn child 
may benefit f' "private" listciing experiences. For the 
anxious chi3 the use of student-paced material with 
built-in fee..«»ack or equipment that will record the student's 
voice along with that on the tape may prove reassuring. 

The area of learning disabilities is just beginning to 
utilize a fairly large amount of auditory learning materials 
to assist in instruction. In the very near future there 
will be a grov;ing need for the creation of specific auditory 
learning materials for identified learning disabled children 
and also the training of teachers in the design and use of 
these materials. Prom all indications we are moving rapidly 
in the direction of increased instruction through the auditory 
modality and it would seer that many learning disabled chil- 
dren will benefit from tli's increased emphasis. 



January 1974 
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IDEA FOR NEW MATERIAL 



S. JOSEPH LBVINB 



A unique nonverbal auditory material could be built around 
an audio flashcard system. The material would utilize a card 
(audio flashcard) with magnewic recording strips at both edges 
(top and bottom) of the card. The front of the card would hey 
in some manner to allow the learner to know which side to place 
in the machine first. He would also be instructed to push button 
number one to get his beginning instructions. 

Upon pushing button number one he would receive a nonverbal 
stimulus (i.e., a person laughing, crying, shouting, etc.). The 
other three buttons would present sounds in context, (i.e., the 
sounds of a supermarket, the sounds of traffic in a large city, 
the sounds of a party, etc.) The learner would listen to each of 
the last three buttons and decide which context sound included 
the stimulus sounds. He would then make his decision ' take the 
card out, turn it over, and reinsert it in the machine, and push 
the button that he felt provided the sound in context. If cor- 
rect, he will again hear the sound in isolation. 

The unit would obviously teach auditory discrimination, but 
it could also be used to teach association of feelings with con- 
text. The real problem in the development of such material would 
be the procedure for assessment of learning. Without saying, the 
assessment procedure would have to be a nonverbal procedure. 

The cards for such a material could be constructed for field 
testing by merely cutting two cards in half, salvaging ef»,ch half 
with the recorded segment, and taping them together. 



October 9, 1973 
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IDEA FILE? 
IDEA FOR MATERIAL MODIFICATION 

by 

MARSHA C. SMITH 



Many materials recorded are, according to teachers who are 
presently using them, too fast moving for the trainable child. 
It is a fact that youn^ children (young either chronologically 
or by mental age) enjoj .^nd learn from repetition. Another 
factor in the teaching- " ^oung children is their ability to 
relate to concrete c' nets, with these things in mind, an idea 
for the modification cf children's songs, already in use and 
generally enjoyed by teachers and children alike, tc make it 
more useful In the context of the actual learning experience, 
has been generated. 

The hypothesis is: 

1) Given the children's song in its present form, although 
interesting and enjoyable to listen to by the children, 
it will be hard for them to relate to or to keep up with 
in both learni ng concept and in act ive participation . 

2) With the modifications made as described below, it is 
hypothesized that 

a) the children will be more easily able to partici- 
pate in the action pantomime or other directions 
(with less teacher direction) and 

b) will have gained in the general knowledge and 
objectives (concept development) as put forth by 
the material itself. 

The subject matter (Self-Care) and the general level for which 
this idea was generated was taken from general conversation with 
teachers of trainable retardates at the Waver ly Learning Center. 
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The modxfication of a single lesson might look something like 
this: 



Song 

Narration 

Song 

Narration 
Song 



Narration 
Song 



(as now recorded) for listening only 

brief instructions for folloi>ing segment 

fot use with concrete objects or manipulative 
activity not necessarily in time with musical 
accompaniment 

brief instrufytions to "do as the song tells 
you to" 

at expanded rate with time allotted for child 
to carry out the directed activity » This 
might be facilitated by the use of an auto- 
matic "stop" (Red Button machine?) and the 
tape to be restarted when the child is ready. 

Lesson rnay be stop'^nd at this point* »,» 

briefly telling child to listen again and do 
what the song says 

this time at regular speed again for child to 
interact at faster speed 



An example of a practical application follows: 

Song: "What are you wearing?" 

Lyrics: "If you're wearing a dress. Stand up.** 
"If you're wearing a dress, Stand up." 

First exposure - Listen 

Second exposure - as per instruction r handle appropriate doll's 

clothes or, on a more visual but not so 
concrete note, point to appropriate visual 
image (such as Peabody Cards) of a dress. 

Third exposure ' Listen to EXPANDED song having them DO as 

they are directed. With "stop" they begin 
again when all those wearing dresses have 
stood up. 

Fourth exposure - (if desired) - When children are ready, play 

the song through at regular speed and see how 
children are (hopefully) better able to iden- 
tify clothing and keep pace with activities 
on recording. 
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In this form the child would be exposod to the song four times 
per lesson and asked to participate at four different levels. 
(1) listen, 2) concrete .ictivity, 3) slowly participating, and 
4) participating at regular speed) 

At the trainable tevai, the ohceative of such an activity might 
be following direations, or identifying clothing or both^ Pre/ 
Post evaluation of content area could be made possible while 
ability to attend and follow directions would be observable. 
Perhaps thinking along the lines of regular speed at shorter 
intervals might also be explored in the effort to modify such a 
material. 

This is just a "rough" of an idea. . .suggestions, criticisms and 
general modifications of this modification accepted. 



November 8, 1973 
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AUDIO JIGSAW PUZZLES 
by 

S. JOSEPH LEVINE 



All of the available audio f lashcard materials contain 
some amount of visual material. A picture, word, diagram, etc. 
is printed on the upper part of the card. This visual material 
is usually used as a stimulus (presentation of information) and 
the auditory portion of the card is used for either cleurif ica- 
tion, reinforcement, or feedback. No existing audio flashcards 
are produced without this visual component. 

The design of an Audio Jigsaw Puzzle is built around the 
premise that both stimulus and feedback can be created on the 
audio portion of an audio f lashcard. 

An Audio Jigsaw Puzzle consists of two or more audio flash- 
cards designed for the EFI four track configuration. It is sug- 
gested that no more than four cards be used to make up the puzzle. 
Each card has a one inch notch cut from the bottom of the card. 
The notch extends to the second track of information thereby 
leaving the first track intact. The configuration of notches for 
a three-part puzzle are shown below. 



I. 




It should be noted that each card has a single randomly placed 
notch and cards #1 and #2 also have a second notch which is in 
common with each other. This placement of notches allows for organ- 
izing the puzzle in six different arrangements for use (all possible 
combinations) . 
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The Audio Jigsaw Puzzle format is seen as an interactive 
procedure to be used to supplement an existing auditory material. 
Its prime use would be to reinforce specific aspects of the 
existing auditory material. As such, it would provide a viable 
procedure for modifying a learning experience to enhance learning 
without the necessity of modifying the existing material. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING 



Existing 
Auditory 
Material 




Audio 
Jigsaw 
Puzzle 


> 



The Audio Jigsaw Puzzle would be designed to underscore the main 
points developed in the existing auditory material. Further, it 
would utilize an entirely auditory format, rather than audio/visual 
or visual, to do this. 

The Audio Jigsaw Puzzle is used optimally for information 
that must go in a specified order or sequence. In use, the learner 
would listen to the stimulus on each individual card. Then, se- 
quentially order the cards in a stack based on the information found 
on each card. Finally, he would insert the entire stack in the 
card reader, if correct, he would hear a complete message. If 
incorrect, the message would have gaps. 



1. 




Listen to each 
individual card 




To record an Audio Jigsaw Puzzle, the teacher would first 
put the stack in the card reader (in any arrangement) and record 
the feedback track (track 3 or 4). Then, each individual card, 
in order, would have a single stimulus recorded on track 1. 

Such a material as the Audio Jigsaw Puzzle has a number of 
distinct features which make it practical for use in instruction* 

— a manipulative activity whereby the student is 
physically involved in the instructional process. 

— a simple procedure for both teacher preparation 
and learner use. 

— an "add on" material that can be created to accompany 
any existing material. 

— it would reinforce selected concepts and hence serve 
to highlight the primary aspects covered in an 
existing material. 

— would not be dependent upon a visual component. 
(Though, a visual component could be added without 
altering the concept.) 



November 5, 1973 
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AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DESIGN GUIDE 

by 

S. JOSEPH LEVINS 

This Design Guide is an attempt to describe a number of different 
formats for the design and development of tape recorded auditory in- 
structional materials. No attempt has been made to include every 
possible format. Instead, a selected group of formats have been 
described which: 

a) indicate potential for use with handicapped learners 
who learn best through the auditory channel, 

b) do not necessitate .^ny print or visual material, 

c) provide an expressive opportunity for the listener, 

d) can be used to support existing instructional progremis, 
and 

e) are not readily available in tape recorded form for 
present use with these learners. 

Each format is described in a very brief paragraph. Following 
the paragraph is a schematic representation of the mate rial and it s 
use. For the schematic representation, the shaded area Kyi^i^liM^!;;^ 
denotes the part of the instructional experience that is provided by 
the tape recording. 



FOCUS ; Eliciting feelings, awareness of people and things. 

DESCRIPTION t A series of simp] a statements are presented to the 
listener without including tho resolutions to the statements, 
(i.e., ^Sometimes when I wake up in the morning I really feel 

like going to . ") The entire series evolves about a central 

theme. (Community Helpers, Going to the Zoo, Feeling Happy, 
etc.) The listener responds to complete the statement. The 
central theme is discussed at the conclusion of the series. 
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FOCUS s Responding to situations. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

DESCRIPTION ; An audio recording is provided that presents two 
children arguing (discussing, talking, etc.). At a certain 
point in the argument, a third person is introduced on the 
tape and asked to help resolve the argument. ("Wait a minute, 
here comes someone that can help us. What do you think?") 
The listener is asked to play the ro3e of this third person 
and respond to the situation. 



son C. 



FOCUS : Personalizing a recorded story, forced responding. 

DESCRIPTION r An audio story is presented to the listener. At 
periodic points in the story, there are pauses where the 
listener inserts some content appropriate to his own background, 
experience, or desires. (i.e., "One day I was walking down the 

street, and I saw a big and ugly that was sleeping under 

a light post. As I got closer I heard him saying in his sleep 
." etc.) 
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FOCUS: Awarijnoss t)f fcelinqji, pooplo, or thituffj 

DESCRIPTION t A detect ivo format is used for rcfcordod presentation. 

— Throughout the presentation the detective uncovers clues that pro- 
vide information to the listener about the identity of what is 
being searched for. Periodically the recording is stopped and the 
listeners discuss what they have learned about the mystery and make 
guesses about the id.3ntity of the unknown. The unknown can either 
be a concept, value, idea (i.e., love, understanding, friendship, 
etc.), or a person or thing. The discussion can also focus on now 
you can find out information through systematic procedures. 



iii*f t i" 



discussion r 'livi-i-i-j' i vlilSi l diECUssion 



discussion 



FOCUS ; Stimulating story telling. 

The li3Leiic:rs are presented with a set 



DESCRIPTION ; 
short stories. 



(2 or 3) of 

All of the stories evolve about a central theme 



that is presented to tiie listeners prior to the listening ex- 
perience (i.e., sad :.uorier. stories about a friend, unusual 
stories, stories about animals, etc.) At the conclusion of the 
recorded stories, the listeners are asked to tell their own 
stories. Their stories should bo on the same theme. 



Listener's Stories 
— 
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FOCUS; Understanding other people. 



EES! COPY AVailABLE 



DESCRIPTION ; The listeners are presented with a narrat. "e about 
a person. The narrative describes some actions of the person 
in different situations. Following the narrative, the listeners 
are asked a set of structured questions like: 

"What does this person look like?" 

"How would this person respond to this situation 

"What are this person's friends like?" 



FOCUS : Understandirg other people. 

DESCRIPTION : A situation is presented to the listener either 
through a "radio-drama" format or a story telling narrative. 
At the conclusion of the situation , the listener is asked to 
tell how a specified person "would" or "should" respond, 
(i.e., "What would a policeman do if he came upon this situ- 
ation?" or "What should your mother say to the little boy?" 
etc. ) 



etc. 




Discussion 




Response 



FOCUS: Obsiorvinc} behaviors. 

DESCRIPTION t An audio recording is provided that presents two 
or more people in a conversation (debate, argument, etc.). 
At a key point in the conversation, the tape is stopped and 
the listener is asked to hypothesize what will happen next. 
The listener is further probed regarding how he developed his 
hypothesis ("Why do you think that?" "What did you hear that 
helped you make that decision?" "What else could happen based 
on the behaviors you have noted?" etc.). Finally, the tape 
is restarted and the incident is resolved. 

iiiiiiiliiiii^ 



Discussion 




FOCUS ; Feelings about other people. 

DESCRIPTION ; An audio story is presented that uses a "unique" 
voice within the story. (i.e., «peech defect, inner-city 
slang, foreign dialect, inappropriate verbal expressive affect, 
etc.). The discussion following the playing of the recording 
begins by focusing on the story end then gradually shifting to 
a discussion of the person with the "unique" voice. "What kind 
of feelings do you have about the person? "What does the 
person look like?" "Have you ever met a person like that?" 
etc. 




Discussion 
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SECTION THREE 

EVALUATION OF AND OBSERVATIONS TAKEN FROM 
FIELD-TESTING AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

OVERVIEW 

Following the modification of existing auditory instruc- 
tional materials and the development of new ones« staff efforts 
V .re concentrated on the formative evaluation of these materials 
with target audiences in their clas. rooms. In Section Three, an 
overview of field-test procedures and evaluation techniques is 
provided. Furthermore, some examples of staff observations of 
the interaction between children and materials during the eval- 
uation experience are given. 
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STEPS IN FIELD-TEST EVALUATION OF 
AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIAL 

by 

NANCY CARLSON 
CINDY LAFKAS 

During the year, the Great Lakes Region SEIMC will be concerned with 
evaluating various auditory learning materials. Preparatory to any 
actual field-test evaluation, a preliminary classification system is 
being designed and formatively evaluated. This classification system 
will assist in organizing information necessary to evaluation. 

At this point, the steps in the actual field-test evaluation appear 
to be as follows: 

Step 1: identify sampleCs) ahj preliminary field-test sites. 

To oontro"^- for any large visual oomponent invalidating 
the data, the logioal first ohoioe of aubjeots seemed to be 
visually impaired children, presently^ attending t he Miohi stan 
Sahool for the Blind, From these children, x)e would pjl'Sfer 
to seleat I) those who have a functioning auditory channel, and 
2) those who would give us a range of stages (see attached 
Learner Classification System), 

Step 2: based on known or assumed characteristics of this sample^ 

THE SEIMC staff WILL SELECT SOME MATERIALS TO BE FIELD- 
TESTED. OUR INTENTION IS TO SELECT AT LEAST 6 COMMERCIALLY 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS (TWO PER LEARNER STAGE). 

The criteria for selection of materiaKs} at the first 
field'test are: 

a, auditory information input only 

b, capability of having pre/post test constructed 

for content learning 

c, material with which the evaluators are comfortable 

Step 3: meet with administrators and/or teachers at field-test site: 

A. Those teachers interested and who have children meeting the 
specifications will be offered a choice. The choices 
mentioned below are not mutually exclusive: 

1. The field-test evaluators will bring in the material (s) 
that the teacher selects from the proposed list presented 
by the SEIMC 

and/or 

2. The field-test evaluators will conduct an evaluation of 
materials the teacher is presently using. 

This second option should have high pay-off to both 
the teacher (s) and the IMC, since both are interested 
in assessing learning, Eaon field'test site may nave 
a primary interest in a specific material, and we 
would like to effectively utilise that interest, 

FRir 
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B. It is expected that with minimal time invented, tho 

teachers and administrators at each field-test site and 
the SEIMC staff will be able to reach agreement upon: 

1. The number of children it will be possible to involve 
and exactly which children specifically. 

2. The approximate amount of time necessary for interaction 
with each child and the approximate total amount of time 
at the field-test site. 

3. The procedural decisions; for example, testing done in 
or out of the classroom, when the field-test evaluators 
can come to r ^ xve, etc. 

4. The equipment necessary — i.e., does the SEIMC supply the 
equipment for ^he use of the auditory learning material 
or is it available on-site? 

NOTE: During the preliminary stages of field-testing , 
the SEIMC will be aonoerned not only with the degree of 
learning from each speoifio auditory learning material^ 
but also with prooedural questions. In order to develop 
and refine these prooedures we have ohosen not to involve 
teaohers speoifieally during the preliminary stages^ We 
do expeot to ask for eooperative planning and evaluation 
from teaohers at a later time, but only to the extent 
that they wish to do so. 

Step construct pre/post measures of content learning 

Once specific auditory learning materials and children have 
been chosen, a pre/post measure of learning will be constructed 
at the SEIMC. Pr.ereguisite skills of the particular learners 
will be considered along with the content information contained 
in the auditory learning material. 

Many oommeroially available materials have stated objeotives. 
In thia aaae^ a pre/post measure may provide an indication of 
whether or not the objeotives have been met. In other oases 
the evaluator* s preliminary judgments about oontent will provide 
the initial framework to oonstruat a pre/post measure. In th^ 
preliminary stages, the prs and post measures will be administered 
by a pre-reoorded oasaette tape with learner response to be 
verbal. 

Step 5: collect baseline measures on selected subjects 

In order to provide reliable and valid feedback to the Media 
and Materials Development Unit and the field-test site personnel* 
we feel it is important, particularly; in the beginning stages of 
the evaluation effort , to have data on how the selected childrcm 
respond to avttiitory r.imulus under "ordinary circumstances." 
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As dff.ta-recorders, we will be particularly interested in verbal 
and non-verbal expressions of interest, motivation under con- 
ditions of a presented auditory stimulus, etc., and in the child's 
familiarity with audio playback equipment. 

Once an observation schedule has been agreed upon by the 
teacher and the field-test evaluators, baseline observations will 
be recorded on-site, with analysis to be done at the SEIMC. The 
field-test evaluators will makes every attempt to be as unobtrusive 
as possible in collecting the data, while still allowing some 
separate time for the children to become accustomed to their 
presence, hopefully to reduce tue Hawthorne effect. Minimal 
evalua tor-child interaction is anticipated to maximir:e es^hasis 
on material-child i.ateracfcion. 

Step 6: field test of selected material(s) 

Partiaularlif_ du.. . i.} the initial field'test evaluation a ta gea^ 
_ we are interested 'n ayeoific patterns of behavior relating to 
interaction with th^- auditory learning material. To help vs keep 
this data as specific and objective as possible, we will be 
utilizing the following procedures: 

1) All field-test sessions (actual "testing") of materials 
will be tape-recorded. We are planning to use a Sony 

TC 45 with a built-in microphone. Insofar as is possible, 
this will be unobtrusive measurement. 

2) One of the two field-test evaluators will record pupil- 
material interaction observations. 

3) The other field-test evaluator will be responsible for 
any procedural concerns — i.e., making sure pupil is "on 
task," helpinq with equipment if necessary, answering 
questions, administering pre/post measiires, etc. 

Step 7: analyze data 

Data from the field test site will be analyzed at the SEIMC. 
In all cases inforn.ation about specific children and/or teachers 
will be kept confidential, "Tnonymous, with no individual data 
mage avaiiaoie m tne compilation of results . 

The information obtained will bo utilized in the following 

ways : 

A. To suggest modifications in: 

1 . procedv -e 

2. materia l(s) 

3. equipment 

B. To provide written feedback to: 

1. the Media and Materials Development Unit 

2. the personnel involved at the field-test site. 
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NOTE: Along with thic rathev aituationatty apeoifio 
report t which will be available rather soon after 
field-teatingt the SBIMC staff expects to have a more 
comprehen&ive report available at the end of the 
fiscal year 19?3'?4» This report^ plus any additional 
information applicable to personnel interested in 
working with auditory learning materials, will be given 
to those people who have worked cooperatively during 
fie i-testing • 



SOME FURTHER NOTES ON 

ELICITING LEARNER REACTION 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

by 

NANCY CARLSON 



The evaluation component of the Media and Materials Devel- 
opment Unit is concerned with gathering data relating to learner 
response to auditory learning materials. Much of the information 
regarding content learning is b: ing gathered in a cognitive pre/ 
post test format. However, we are also concerned with affective 
(subjective) feelings about learning in a partictileu: way. Many 
times this information is difficult to obtain from the learner. 
In trying to elicit reactions of handicapped learners in a time 
limited field-test situation, it migh* be wise to keep in mind a 
few suggestions . 

1. Children functioning at a low level are usually capable of 
only minimal responses to evaluative questions. This may 
mean nodding or shaking the head, a verbal yea/no response 
to a direct question or a blank stare, among other things. 
For these children (we're describing them as Stage I learners) 
we've attempted to give some limited-choice, concrete options. 
Examples of this type of question can be found on the 
attached sheets under "Stage I." 

2. Children functioning at higher levels, but who have been in 
school systems for awhile, have a tendency to respond to 
evaluative questions aa they think you want them to respond » 
An example: Question - "Johnny, how'd you like that tape?" 
Answer - "Oh, that was good. I really liked it." Or -even 
more direct: Question - "Did you like the tape?" Answer: 
"Yes." 



His response, of course, may be an accurate report of his 
feelings; however, when during the tape he has awom under 
his breath, looked bored, looked at the clock and a few 
other things, it becomes increasingly difficult to positively 
correlate verbal and non-verbal behavior. 

We've attempted to get around that problem by asking more 
indirect types of questions. If a learner liked or disliked 
the auditory learning material for whatever reasons, it 
* usually becOTies apparent in the responses. He have included 
questions of this sort luider Stage IT and Stage III sections 
on the attached pages. 

3. Children who give limited responses (one word or word phrase) 
in reply to a how or what question can often be encouraged 
to elaborate by asking them "Why?" 
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For example: "What could we do to make this tape better?" 
A: "Shorten it" 
Q: "Why?" 

A: "Because it is boring during the part that 
talks about leaves — I already know that 
stuff about leaves." 



Much more evaluative information was gained from asking why. 
You might want to make a mental note to keep "WHY" handy 
when eliciting learner reactions. 

4. A few learners are excessively verbal. They respond very 
positively to your attention, however brief, and really 
come on strong with responses. They may, in fact, not say 
anything worthwhile, but jrst keep on talking. For these 
learners, you might try interrupting to clarify and sum-* 
marize. 



"Now let's see Johnny; I heard you say you thought the tape 
was * right on* in terms of what you were interested in, and 
it contained some good information and you . ke to listen 
to tapes. That's a nice analysis. Thank you for your 
cooperation . " 

The attached sheets may be used as guides to types of questions 
appropriate for certain learners. It is quite conceivable that a 
particular learner may be given a question from each level. The 
questions are useable, but not mutually exhaustive. If you try 
other questions, we'd like to know so we can add them to our 
repe'-.oire. 
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ELICITING LEARNER REACTION 



STAGE I 



1. Pretend you*'re the teacher. Choose the next person to 
listen to this tape. 



2. If you could hear this tape again, would you want to hear 
it faster, slower or the same? Point to one. 



1. If you could SEiake a tape for kids, what would you want 
to make it about? 



2. If you had a chance to make that tape over, what would you 
do differently? 



3. Think about the kids you know in school. Who do you think 
should listen to this? 



4. Pretend you're the teacher. Choose the next person to 
listen to this tape. 



5. Here are 10 chips. Show me how many chips this tape ia worth. 



6. Think of some words to tell me eUbout this tape. Think of 
as many as you can. 



7. When do you want to listen t;L this tape again? 



faster 



same 



slower 



STAGE II 



/ 



NAC 



Material 
Bvatuato'* 
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ELICITING LEARNER REACTION 

STAG£ II 

1. If you could make a tape for kids, whaU would you want 
to make it about? 



2. If you had a chance to make that tape over, what would 
you do differently? 



3. Think about the kids you know in school. Who do you think 
should listen to this? 



4. Pretend you're the teacher. Choose the next person to 
listen to this tape. 



5. Here are 10 chips, show me how many chips this tape is worth. 



6. Think of some words to tell me about this tape. Think of 
as many as you can. 



7. When do you want to listen to this tape again? 



STAGE III 

1. If you could make a tape for kids, what would you want to 
make it about? 



2. If you had a chance to mako that tape over, what would you 
do differently? 



3. Think of some words to tell me about this tape. Think of 
as many as you can. 



4. When do you want to listen to this t.^pe again? 
NAC 
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COMMENTS ON ASSESSING AUDITORY LEARNING 



OR 



THERE'S SOMETHING ELSE BETWEEN THE EARS 



by 



NANCY CARLSON 



In the process of evaluating auditory learning materials with children^ we 
have become aware of some interesting aspects. The comnents that follow are 
general comments and do not relate to any one specific material* ffhe comments 
fall into three rather broad categories: 



BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 

1. Obaexvable behavior by itself does not indicate whether or not a dkild 
ia listening » 

We observed children who were over and under the table, constantly 
fiddling with equipment, playing with toys they brought, etc. These 
quite active children ^ nevertheless , listened ^ as evidenced by the responses 
to post test questions. 

We also observed children who sat very quietly, stared at the tape 
recorder throughout, did not move a muscle, etc. Some of these children^ 
although **perfectly behaved"^ did not learn one thing TraoL the experience* 

The key to evaluating behavior, as it relates to auditory learning, 
can be found in the baseline performance, or in observations of how 
the child normally performs* In other words, if he's normally all 
over the room, chances are he'll do that even if exposed to the most 
exciting and interesting material that can be found. 

2. It seems important that the child have some responsibility for oontrctling 
the auditory learning eaaperienae. 

In scmie cases, the children we worked with were quite happy putting 
in and taking out the \ape. Other children wanted to start and stop the 
equi^nent when they felt war appropriate « In almost all cases, this 
responsibility for control led to more involvement in the learning process. 

a. If the material is new, children will not recall all information given 
in only one listening experience. 

In available auditory learning materials, the information may contain 
new concepts, vocabulary, etc. After one listening es^erience, it is 
literally in^ssible for a child to extract selectively that which he is 
BxpeetBd to remesdder. Often the children we i#orked with requested, in one 
way or another, to listen to the material again. 



1) 
2) 



b e h a vior of children when listening 
The structure of he material to be presented in 
the auditory experience 

The discuss ior fo3 . i :*g the auditory ejqperience 
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4. '''fee auditory (tJ!(>rrinn(!c aLonn ia Qfddom nuffioient to hold a aighted 
child* 0 inter*est. 

A sighted child seems to need some more visual focus of attention. 
The focused alternate channel, whether it is visual only or visual- 
kinesthetic, seems to screen out extraneous factors, so the child 
can better concentrate on auditory learning. 

For exan^le, children, when given a card with a picture of a bird 
on it, were better able to answer questions about birds than those 
who didn't have a picture. With those materials that did not have 
auch a focus, we found that a child's eyes often wondered, and this 
sometimes seemed to precipitate attention wondering. 

Children vrtio have a mental age under r.even find it the most 
difficult to attend only to auditory mat-^rial. Older children could 
sit still and focus occasionally, but by no means totally. 



STRUCTURE OF MATERIAL 

5. Material that ia meaningful for the child is most apt to be listened to. 

We found a lot of auditory learning material which no doubt is 
meaningful to a teacher. Howerer, much of this material was not of 
interest to the child (and hence not as apt to be listened to) . In- 
formation that was of interest to the child, presented in varying for- 
mats seemed to be the key here. 

6. Ckildx*en need to know the objectives of the auditory learning experience* 

In some way, a child needs to have made clear what he/she should 
listen for and why . We tried to organize the auditory es^rience by 
providing some sort of advance organizer, either in the form of a pre- 
test or by telling the children what we wanted them to listen to. The 
more we worked, the more w? found that the children vrere really happy 
to work with us because they were aware of why we wanted them to partici- 
pate in the auditory learning experience. 

7. Those material i which provide for interaction are more likely to be 
attended to. 

yhe type of interaction varied? sometimes it was something manipu- 
lative 'thst child had to do, sometimes it was answering questions, or 
repeating something, or doing so.-nething else the tap6' said to do. The 
opportunity for interaction seems to make the child feel that he is in- 
deed a valuable human being and not just a passive receptacle. 

Interestingly enough, (in most cases), it didn't seem to matter 
as much if the child wasn't extremely competent at the task. There was 
still sufficient motivation to try it. 



DISCUSSION FOXiLONING 

All auditory experiences that the children were involved in were 
followed by a discussion. The discussion allowed evaluatorj and teachers 
thd opportunity to further examine learning and to elicit the children's 
opinion of the material. 
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Tho open quei'.tior*!^ allowed us to learn mc o about how children 
thought am) reacted at various levels. Each child seemed to learn 
different things, probably based on his or her own experiential 
background. Through examining responses of many children, we were 
better able to make comments and predictions about the materials. 

9* It 8een{^d important to allow (Children auffioient time to veapond. 

Organizing an auditory experience for discussion purposes seems 
a more difficult task than we had anticipated. Often allowing a little 
extra time for verbal or non-verbal responses was helpful to the 
children. 



10. 7hn akiLdj^'n ac^:mcd to a:r/^coiatc tka oppoptunity to r'ate the material. 

Given a good relatioi ship, the children were responsive to the 
chance to actually decid « for themselves how they felt about that 
material. Following the rc.t i.ig, our evaluators and teachers asked 
"Why?" The answers to why children rated tapes in certain ways were 
indeed interesting, and again gave us insight about materials (and 
children! I) 



March, 1974 
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OBSERVATIONS OF AUDITORY LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

by 



WILLIAM ANDERSON 



The following are personal observations of field-test 
experiences of auditory learning materials with different pop- 
ulations of children. Observations are not material specifier 
rather, they relate in a general sense to all auditory learning 
materials used by the author. 

!• Those materials including a pre-test appeared to be more 
successful with tie children than those without a pre-test . 

The pretest appeared to serve as an "advanced organ- 
i?er'' for the children in listening to the material. Many 
. of the children made either verbal* or non-verbal responses 
when pretest material was encountered during the auditory 
experience. Children also appeared to perform better on 
the posttest when given a pretest. 



2. Those materials presenting a great deal of cognitive infor- 
mation at the very beginning of the auditory experience did 
not appear to be successful with children . 

Based upon personal observations, it appeared children 
needed a short (but varying) period of time to become accus- 
tom to the field test environment, procedure and observer. 
During this time it appeared more attention was given to the 
new surroundings than to the auditory experience. It may 
be well to design materials with this factor in mind; allowing 
the child to "ease into" the auditory learning experience. 

3. Those materials requiring active participation on the jaart of 
the child appeared to be more successful than those materials 
where the child could passively listen . 

When the auditory experience included a set of cards, 
required a response, etc., it appeared the child attended 
better and performed better on the post-test than when a 
material used a continuous one-way mode of presentation. The 
interactive approach may have the value of guiding the learner 
toward the desired responses. 

4. When the child has the skills necessary to successfully complete 
the pretest for the auditory experience, allowing the child to 
listen to the material may produce counter-proauctxve results . 

In a few instances where the child could answer pretest 
questions and then requested to listen to the material, the 
material appeared to interfere with previous learning. The 
child actually scored lower on the post-test than on the pretest. 
Some consideration should be given to the child's successful 
Q completion of the pretest. 
ERIC 103 
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5. Tho length o f th o auditory loarning matorial may be corre- 
lated to tho Chi rip's porf ormance . 

While thore are many other factors involved (such as 
content, method of presentation, etc.) those auditory 
materials that were comparatively longer (25-30 minutes) , 
did not appear to be as successful with children as shorter 
materials. The child's performance on the post-test appeared 
to be lower perhaps attributable to "forgetting." Perhaps 
the task then becomes to design materials that will ease the 
learner into the learning situation, allow adequate partici- 
pation activities, but not force the learner's attention over 
a long period of time. 



March 26, 1974 
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OBSERVATIONS OF AUDITORY LEARNIN6 EXPERIENCcS 



CINDY LAFKAS 



The following are general impresBions gr.iiied from personal observa- 
tions of auditory learning material field tests. 



1. "Those materials which present a great deal of cognitive 

information appear to be more successfol when accompanied by 
sosne type of "advance organiser." 

It appears to be diff ici*.lt for even advantaged auditory lean 
to listen to a present/ition without a purpose for listening. 
The listener seems to benefit from some direction early in 
the experience which focuses his listening for a specific 
purpose or purposes. 



2. Specific cognitive details seem difficult to retrieve irtien 
presented within a large body of auditory infomation. 

Post-tests which called for f ill-in-the-blank* auditocy close 
procedures » or a closed response of any type secteed to be 
I difficult. Some type of auditory attender# similar to visual 
I underlining, may be helpful (repetition, pauses for processing, 
, auditory signals for- attending) . 



. 3. Learning seems to be increased when the child has some active 
part in the experience. 



Those materials ^ich provided acsam interaction (pauses for 
verbal respsises, visual or tactile coo^nent which accompanied 
auditor^ Stmulus, etc.) segued to be more effective in terms 
of the child's interest nnd learning. JCt also seemed that 
those materials which were interactive throughout the experience 
rather than just at beginning or end (pre-teet/pest-test 
material) were more effective. 



4. The media selected for transmitting information may interfere 
with message. 

While any novelty experience may be expected to interfere 
Vith learning, it seems that with soma machines, the novelty 
remains over time more important tham message* 



5. Children "listen" in very different ways. 

Behavioral observations provide 4ata' thi(i e6dw ehiZdren may 
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but are in fact "auding" (based on results of post-tests) . 

At other times children who appear to be auding are ** tuned out. 

6. Interest and personal meaningfulness affects the learning in 
auditory experience. 

Material-student match is as important in this educational 
experience as in any other. 

7. General principles of learning se&t to apply to auditorily- 
presented materials. 

Please see Nancy for indoctrination! These are imperative 
in planning any learning experience! 



April, 1974 
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OBSERVATIONS OF AUDITORY LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

by 

MARSHA SMITH 

The following observations may not be entirely "^^^e'^^^^^.S^^Jt®?^ 
since separating the material from the child becomes an i«»f>?si»^® 
task. Hbwever, an attempt has been made to pick out what I have 
felt to be important factors in observing the use of auditory 
materials— even though similiar thoughts may have been expressed 
by other staff members* 

1. A "listening behavior" is difficult to define or observe since 
it apparently varies . ignificantly from subject to subject. 

Briefly, this refers to the fact thai: "all eyes front and 
hands folded" may not be the -listening" position for all 
children. Observation forms indicate any number of ex- 
traneous movements may be made without significantly 
limiting auditory recall. 

2. A visual to accompany the auditory presentation may actually be 
generlaiy more helpful in attention holding than it is distracting. 

It seems through observing, that the children 
attend better and have more recall if the visual is presented 
along with the auditory stimulus. Since children with 
vision are used to visually attending to something, this 
extra stimuli cuts down on the meaningless visual wandering 
around the room. 

3. A totally objective appraisal of auditory learning materials is 
nearly impossible. 

This has been a point of distress from the beginning. 
There seem to be so many variables that we have not or 
cannot control. Because of this, to date, I feel that 
our observation, general impressions and the like are 
little more than subjective thoughts on ™a^f Sfa^s^?*®;"" 
I wonder how our opinions would differ significantly from 
those of a classroom teacher who used the materials in 
her classroom. Please don't misinterpret these thoughts 
as pessimistic but think of them more appropriately as 
realistic. 

4. It seems as though most auditory learning materials are of more 
use when heard a number of times as dictated by the Subject 
(instructional level and motivational interest) than on a one 
time only basis. 
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Many matorial» field tested although matched fairly well 
to the child, often seemed frustrating when presented with 
little or no introduction of the subject matter (necessary 
when supplemental), vocabulary, etc. In most cases, 
from the old teacher's point of view, the materials were 
not used as they would be in a classroom setting. 



It is important to provide feedback and material/child interaction. 

A pre-test, tho*igh not content dependent, or stated ob-> 
jectives seteta to be helpful in guiding the Subjects 
listening. The obP'^rvations indicated that children 
responded well tc D3ing given the answers to questions » 
as on post-tests — other children indicated that they 
liked being given clues as to important factors to 
listen for. It ml^ht be interesting to consider adding 
some kind of taped introduction to the subject matter 
presented on the tj>e prior to the "story" or whatever. 



The child/material match is of great mportance in making the 
most efficient use of both the child's time and energy and the 
material itself. 

This may be closely related to the comments included in 
#4 above. Many times, due to the time limitations and 
availability of subjects, it was necessary to give a child 
a material for which he may have been appropriately matched 
but not totally prepared for. again, the problem of 
introducing a material or using it several times seems 
to be very important. 

Giving the child time in which to respond (or pacing) to the 
material is important. 

with the use of the button box or the stopping of the 
tape recorder to allow the Subject ample time to answer 
the questions or ccHnplete a sentence or just to comment 
seemed to cut down on visible frustrations and to 
encourage more appropriate verbalizing. 



As indicated by the materials survey, 80% of the Auditory Learning 
Materials are supplementary. Thereiore» the children need, 
deserve and appreciate some form of follow-through (discussion, 
worksheet, etc.). 



This again may seem redundant or an extension of numbers 
4 and 6 above. However, it does point out the difference 
between preparation for the auditory experience and 
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following it through. Here again, such activities appear 
more appropriate in the clacsroom than in the field test 
situation. This would, I think, provide more accurate 
appraisal of what has actually been learned. 



Although those points arc of concern and interest to me, I realize 
that in some respects they seem to confuse the issue—especially 
where field testing is concerned. Perhap-* it just points out the 
subjectivity I feel we are experiencing. 



4/2/74 
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REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 

Auditory learning — the development of instructional 
materials for effectively utilizing the auditory channel as 
a mode of instructional input — is a topical focus worthy of 
a Consortium and demanding of the sort of multi-lateral 
resources promised by a Consortium. At the 1973 IMC/RMC 
Network Planning Meeting in Dallas, the concept of a Network 
Consortium for the development of instructional resources 
utilizing auditory learning was presented. The concept pro*- 
posed was that of a unified effort of cooperating in the 
identification, examination, evaluation, modification, and 
development of materials (in keeping with federal Workscope ) 
that would have use by that portion of the handicapped popu- 
lation that can best benefit from materials that provide 
learners input through the auditory channel. The effort war 
perceived as paralleling the national effort of Regional 
Media Centers tor the Deaf and their concern in the area of 
materials for learners who use a visual mode of information 
reception. Further, the Consortium would build upon existing 
operating units that have already established themselves in 
the area of instructional resource development. Such a move 
would capitalize on these unit's unique abllltes rather than 
attempting to create a new development unit with its ensuing 
"tooling up" period. The Consortium would also draw on the 
diverse strengths of the member units to build a viable de- 
velopment group which necessitates many different types of 
functions and expertise (i.e.. Instructional design, format* 
Ing, field testing, prototype development, currlcular design, 
etc. ) . 

Ten members of the IMC/RMC Network pledged support to 
the Consortium at the Dallas meeting. The Consortium operated 
Internally to the Network and interlocked with the National 
Center for Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped. 

The Consortium activities evolved about seven separate 
strategies that were designed to create a system that (1) 
focused attention on the development of learning materials 
that use an auditory delivery mode, and (2) modeled and tested 
procedures for the development of consortia within the IMC/RMC 
Network. 




A Coordtoatad Afftliation of $pmUiI Education Naiwopk Unita 
Buraau of Education for tha Mandicappod^^u.S. Office of Education-* An eouat Opportuntty imployar 
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SECTION ONE 



MEMBER UNIT ACTIVITIES 



Auditory instruction includes a number of instruc- 
tional strategies which relate to the learning potentialities 
and needs of many kinds of handicapped children. It is a 
large topic area vAiich requires a wide variety of development 
and evaluation expertise— not typically available at any one 
network unit. The several units within the IMC/RMC Network 
whose workscopes included some focus in the area of auditory 
learning composed the nucleus of the Consortium. 

Each meiQber unit agreed to work autonomously toward its 
stated unit objectives and tcv contribute on a cooperative 
basis toward the fulfillment of the Consortium's objectives. 
On the following pages are summaries of the stated objectives 
•of each member unit in the Consortium on Auditory Learning 
Materials for the Handicapped. 
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SECTION TWO 
INFORHATICHil ON AUDITORY LEARNING 

In an attempt to provide Consortium member f with 
a c^mnon language and to define the parameters of the Con- 
sortium's activities, a glossary of terms and a collection 
of definition papers were cooperatively developed by Con- 
sortium members. Dr. David Sabatino, Pexuisylvania State 
University, initiated glossary terms with additions and 
deletions being supplied by other Consortium members. 

Dr. S. Joseph Levine, 6LRSEIMC, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, developed the definition of "advantaged instruction" 
adopted by the Consortium. Member units then took the 
previously developed terms and parameters and drafted short 
definitional papers relating auditory learning to the dif- 
ferent types of handicapped children that could benefit from 
auditory instructio*. The glossary, definition of advantaged 
instruction and definitional papers are included in this 
section • 
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GLU3SARY OF TERMS 



Advantaged Instruction - instruction vhat focuses on those areas that 
are functioning at the highest levels and that takes advantage of 
the child's functioning ability to promote further learning; this 
approach bypasses those functioning aspects of the child that are 
low in an attempt to provide necessary information that can promote 
normal performance in his environment. j 



Aptitude - basic learner characteristics felt to be related to, or 
underlie academic or vocational achievement, e.g., visual and 
auditory perception, frequently referred to as traits or abilities, 
and sometimes as specific behaviors. 

Auditory Figure-ground - the ability to attend to a specific sound 
stimulus when presented in a background of ambient auditory infor- 
mation, synonymous with noise listening, or background sound ex- 
posure . 

Auditory Learner - a child whose preference for or measured strengths 
would indicate a facility for learning through the auditory modality 
using that type of advantage*^, instruction. 

Auditory Perception - central information processing of neurally coded 
auditory sensory information? this includes initial arousal, fil- 
tering, attention for, and the actual processing (of discrimination, 
retention, and sequencing) of those sound elements that pennit 
interpretation of the environment and language facilitation. 

Auditory Perceptual Discrimination - the ability to differentiate among 
environmental sounds, phonemes and morph?\Ties by recognizing the dis- 
tinctive features among auditory received information. 
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Auditory Perceptual Retention (Memory ) - the ability to discriminate 
and then retain auditory information for short periods of time be- 
fore that information is lost or used in association with a longer 
term memory bank containing language. 

Auditory Perceptual Sequencing - the ability to arrange and organize 
auditory stimuli in a temporal order. 

Auditory Reception - 



Available Instructional Materials - are those instructional materials 
graphically reproduced to be used in both group and Individual set- 
tings, including programmed reading and math, as well as supple- 
mental materials, which can be readily procured by teachers from 
identifiable sources. 

Classification Information - that set of information, more subjective 
than identification information, that provides a basis for selecting 
an instructional material for classroom use (purpose, group setting r 
educational level, etc.) 

Commercially Available Auditory Instructional Materials - are those 
instructional materials that are available nationwide through a man- 
ufacturer or distributor and will be available for a period of years. 
They consist of materials that either comprise some vehicle for pre- 
senting sound (cassette, phono disc, audio flashcard, etc.) or a de- 
fined procedure for the creation of auditory experiences (suggestions 
for listening activities, stimulus for listening experiences, etc.) 



o 
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Commercially Availablo Non-Printed Materials - are those teaching 

devices used as a supplement to the basic curriculum , i.e., teaching 
machine programs, instructioiial toys, puzzles, games, records, 
magnetic tapes. 

Descriptors; Author's Description - the objectives, goals, or aims that 
a specified piece of identifiable instructional material is assumed 
to accomplish for a particular age level (chronological or mental) 
and type of learner or given educational setting (basic, vocational, 
special education) . 

Descriptors; Characteristic Descriptors - those identifiable features 
which permit statements on objectives for a particular piece of n- 
structional material. These would include input mode, response mode, 
level of interest, language or reading level, manipulanda, type of 
handicap • 



Evaluation : 

Formative Evaluation - field testing of the pilot instructional 
materials on a limited sample of target population, following 
which, prototype instructional materials are developed. 

Exploratory Evaluation - pre-field test exploration to determine 
feasibility of developilig working instructional materials into 
pilot ready stage. A crude face validation of a given materials 
capabilitiGS of meeting stated program objectives. Usually 
tested by using a restricted sample target population. 

Pilot Evaluation - following exploratory evaluation, the working 
materials are returned to the laboratory for reconsideration 
and refinement, the product being a representative set of test- 
able materials. 
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Evaluation (continued) : 

Preliminary Evaluation - subjective appraisal of the pilot materials 
by critical reviewers known to have expertise in that field. Fre- 
quently, teachers that would use the materials should be the re- 
view audience at this stage of evaluation. 

Summative Evaluation - final field test on delineated sample of 
target population using the prototype materials, from which the 
finished product will emerge and validation statements be made. 

Identification Information - that set of information which is objective 
and is used to describe identifiable characteristics of an instruc- 
tional mp.erial (price, title, author, publication date, etc.). Of 
primary importance for the ordering of instructional materials rather 
than the selection of an instructional material for classroom use. 

Instructional Maintenance - to achieve arousal and to maintain attention 
sets, an instructional procedure more commonly used with more seri- 
ously and multiply handicapped children for focusing attention on a 
particular stimulus or maintaining interest or learner participation. 
This is in comparison to advantaged instruction or remedial instruc- 
tion . 

Linguistics - the discipline which studies and identifies the building 
blocks of language; a curricula approach emphasizing language, con- 
ceptual development, as opposed to teaching synibolic distinctive 
featureness of sounds and shapes (perceptor) . 

Modality - the sensori-perceptual intake systems through which informa- 
tion is transmitted to the cortical areas of the central nervous 
system. Primary learning modalities are usually visual and auditory 
perceptual systems, secondary learning modalities are tactile, haptic, 
kinesthetic avenues. 



Non~Comm erciaIlv Available Auditory Instructional Materials - are those 
instructional materials that are similar in form as those that are 
commercially available, but are not available from national sources, 
and/or may not be available for a period of years. These materials 
may be teacher made, project designed, or developed by an agency or 
foundation. They must be able to be reproduced from designs supplied 
by the author /producer . 



Non-verb al Auditory Material - an instructional material employed pri- 
marily through the auditory input mode, utilizing motor, verbal 
meaningless (nonsense), visual, tactile, haptic, or kinesthetic in- 
structional support or stimulation. 



Primary Sensori-Perceptual Mode - to mean only the auditory modality. 

Remedial Instruction* - special instruction concentrating on academic 
achievement when it is lower than the expected level based on 
measured intellectual capacity. 



Replicable Non-Conimercial Materials - teacher made materials that can 
be reproduced from the design supplied by the author /producer . 

Secondary Sensori-Perceptual Mode - to mean all modalities other than 
auditory that can be used to support an auditory instructional ex- 
perience (visual, tactile, haptic, kinesthetic). 

Teaching Techniques - the case of the specific procedure technique or 
material presented through a replicable structure, wherein the direc- 
tions for its use can be communicated to a previously unaware second 
party. 

♦Heilman, A.H., Principles and Practices o* Teaching Reading. Charles 
E. Merrill. 1972, pp. 552-553. 

erJc 
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Verbal Auditory Material - an instt actional material employed pri- 
marily through the auditory input mode utilizing meaningful verbal 
expression as a cuing, cluing or instructional support, or relnforcer 

Visual Learner - a child whose preference for or measured strengths 
would Indicate a facility for learning through the visual modality 
using that type of advantaged Instruction. 

Visual Perception - accurate and rapid central Information processing 
of visually received sensory information which Includes discrimin- 
ation, retention, and sequencing of visual Information. 

Zero Reject - Retardation refers to sub-average general Intellectual 
function which originates during the developmental period and Is 
associated with Impairment in one or more of the following: (1) 
learning, (2) maturation and (3) social adjustment (Heber, 1959). 
Severe retardation refers to an IQ range of roughly 20-35 points 
and a maximum mental age of 6-0. Profound retardation refers to 
an IQ of 20 or less points and a maximum mental age of about 3-8 
<Robinson and Robinson, 1965). A very supervised life, learning of " 
essential health habits, and a little concrete level language char- 
acterizes the severely retarded. The profoundly retarded may be 
bedridden, may have sustained neurological, physical and/or sensory 
Impairments and generally require total supervision. Mental Age 
maximum would be from 4-0 to 6-0. 
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ADVANTAGED INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Tradxtionally, the training of teachers of handicapped children 
has evolved about three primary aspects; the understanding of 
the limiting fe atures (characteristics) of particular handicaps, 
the procedures ror assessing the effect these limitations have 
on the learning process, and the development of alternative 
approaches to instruction that compensate for the limiting 
features. The predominant emphasis has been on the first two — 
characteristics and assessment of handicapped children. A 
lesser emphasis has been placed upon the develo^ent of alter- 
native instructional procedures. This has been due in large 
part to the lack of appropriate opportunity for teachers'-in- 
training to actually try out procedures with handicapped 
children. It naturally follows that the initial experiences 
of new teachers are focused on the development of these alter- 
native procedures. New teachers are continually attempting 
new ideas and techniques and making judgments regarding their 
relative effectiveness ^ith their learners. If their pre- 
service training has provided a firm base of understanding in 
characteristics and assessment, the new teacher is able to 
successfully develop a large repertoire of alternative approaches 
for use with handicapped children. 

This paper is concerned wi.th the types of instructional procedures 
that are typically adopteo and will suggest one instructional 
procedure that needs further investigation and exploitation. 
Such a procedure is ideally suited for a focus for the development 
of auditory instructional materials. 
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There are three different instructional procedures that are 
most typically used with handicapped children. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURE - The remedial procedure calls for the 
teacher to assess the handicapp<ri child to determine what 
aspects of the child are limited. Traditionally these aspects 
have been of a content nature, but more recently there has been 
greater emphasis on learning skill areas (attention span, motor 
functioning, visual receptive skills, etc.). The teacher, after 
assessing the areas that are below level, focuses the instructiQn 
on these areas and attempts to bring them up to a specified level. 
For the child who is having reading problems, the teacher utilizes 
re-nedial reading materials to further develop the child's reading 
ability. For the child who is primarily a tactual learner,- the 
teacher stresses those activities that utilize those sensory modes 
other than the tactual. 

For those handicapped children who have mild handicaps and a max- 
imum potential that approaches that of a normal child, remedial 
procedures seem to be most appropriate. Given focused instruction 
that deals with their specific learning problem, the child is most 
apt to attain improved functioning ability. 



MAINTENANCE PROCEDURE - For a low functioning handicapped child, 
tne maintenance procedure is often used to maintain the performance 
of the child at a specified level. This procedure is often used 
in conjunction with a remedial procedure and serves to reinforce 
the learning and guarantee its continued existence. In the instance 
of a trainable child who has learned to write his name, the teacher 
utilizes a maintenance procedure whereby the c^ild is provided daily 
opportunities to write his name. The maintenance procedure is 
utilized primarily when the child's level of functioniiig has been 
defined and reached. The task of the teacher is to maintain the 
functioning of the child at the defined level. 

For those handicapped children who are considered extremely low 
functioning, maintenance procedures serve to reinforce and guarantee 
the child's operation at a defined level. The selection of the 
focus of the maintenance procedure for a particular child is based 
on that aspect of the child that is most advanced and "most able to 
attain near-normal functioning. This selection is further guided 
by those aspects of performance that are most needed to function 
within the society. 



ADVANTAGED PROCEDURE - The advantaged procedure utilizes the same 
basic assessment approaches as the remedial procedure, but rather 
than focusing the instruction on those aspects of the child that 
are limited, the instruction focuses on those areas that are func- 
tioning at the highest levels. The instruction takes advantage of 
the child's functioning ability to promote further learning. It 
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bypasses those functioning aspects of the child that are low 
m an attempt to provide necessary information that can promote 
normal performance in his environment. The prime example of an 
advantaged procedure is the instruction that is utilized with a 
blind child. The child has no ability to receive visual informa- 
tion so information is provided through auditory and tactual modes. 
The procedure takes advantage of the available learning channels. 
Similarly, the non-reading sighted adult is able to receive in- 
formation through auditory channels that will permit him to function 
in society. 

For those handicapped children who manifest physical handicaps, the 
advantaged procedure provides a means of inputing information that 
is not stifled by the handicapping condition. The advantaged pro- 
cedure also has promise for instructing those learners \rho do not 
have physical handicaps yet demonstrate learning problems, por 
these learners the most used approach is the remedial approach. 
The advantaged procedure, however, can provide a viable vehicle for 
these learners since it utilizes available channels for the contin- 
ued input of information thereby stimulating further growth. 



ADVANTAGED/REMEDIAL PROCEDURE - The use Of an advantaged instruc- 
tional procedure with children who have mild handicaps is often 
disregarded in favor of a remedial procedure. It is suggested 
that a dual instructional procedure be exploited for use with this 
child since such an approach would provide for the continued input 
of information (through the advantaged procedure) while the lower 
functioning area is being developed (through the remedial procedure) . 
Instructional materials that utilize an auditory format for delivery 
(tapes, records, audio flashcards, etc.) can provide a viable ad- 
vantaged instructional procedure for many areas of instruction that 
are currently being treated in a solely remedial manner. Such an 
area, the input of information through reading (visual mode) has 
long been a major stumbling block for many handicapped children. 
Rather than focus instruction solely on the use of remediation to 
overcome the visual problem, it is suggested that materials of an 
auditory nature be used to bypass the problem area for the input of 
information. At the same time, depending on the particular learner, 
a remedial approach can be implemented that focuses on the reduction 
of the visual problem through appropriate remediation. 



THE PROBLEM IN USING AN AUDITORY ADVANTAGED PBOCEDURE - To facilitate 
the development of a dual advantaged/remedial instructional program 
for handicapped children who learn best through an auditory mode, 
it will be necessary to systematically develop and provide informa- 
tion to teachers regarding appropriate instructional materials and 
procedures that can be used for advantaged instruction. Since the 
emphasis to date has been on remedial instruction, the wealth of 
remedial materials far surpasses the number of materials that can 
be successfully used for advantaged instruction. The task, then. 
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can be seen as a double thrust: 

a) the systematic development o£ information eU^ut 
auditory instructional materials for advantaged 
instruction, and 

b) the systematic development of information about 
the interfacing between these advantaged materials 
and the available remedial materials. 



S. Joseph Levine 
July 1973 
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AUDITORY INSTRUCTION AND HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
—A Collection of Papers— 



The following papers are designed to examine the use of 
auditory instruction with handicapped children. Auditory 
instructional materials, as an advantaged form of instruc- 
tion, have been used with blind and visually handicapped 
learners for quite some time. The uses with other handi- 
capped learners, however, has not been exploited to any 
great extent. It is the purpose of these papers to stimu- 
late interest and ideas regarding the potential for auditory 
instruction with many types of handicapped learners. Though 
the thoughts and ideas presented are primarily suggestive 
at this stage, it is hoped that an increased focus on this 
form of instruction will yield more information to further 
understand the topic of auditory instructional materials. 
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ADVANTAGES OP AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS 
FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



The population of physically handicapped, excluding visually 
in^>air€d and hearing impaired » consists primarily of crippled 
and otherwise health impaired. Many of these children seen 
in public school programs have muscular dystrophy , spina bifida 
and various types of cerebral palsy. For them, the process 
of absorbing information by reading is often ctimbersome and 
tiring. 

A growing subset of this population is emerging and is currently 
classified as multiply handicapped. These children, in addition 
to being physically handicapped, may also be developmentally 
retarded, show evidences of being emotionally disturbed and/or 
have severe learning problems. 

If we are to consider the cognitive and affective advantages 
of auditory learning materials for this second and more handi* 
capped population, then we begin to overlap with the advantages 
afforded the other populations (i.e. learning disabled, mentally 
retarded, etc.) which are referred to elsewhere. 

Most of the remaining distinct advantages of auditory learning 
materials for the physically handicapped fall into the psycho- 
motor domain. These advantages appear to bes 

1) An instructional cassette is lighter in weight 
than a book. For a physically handicapped 

child with little upper extremity muscle strength, 
this is an advantage. 

2) It requires less fine motor skill to push 

a button on a tape recorder than it does to 
turn the pages of a book. 

3) Instructional feedback is more easily given 
through the auditory channel, and is more 
consistent with day to day living experiences. 

4) A larger body of information can be made avail- 
able before a manipulative attempt must be 
employed; i.e. a child can hear more from 

a tape before he has to push a button than 
he would see before he would have to turn 
a page. 
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5) In the auditory area, there is more potential 

for adapting and modifying materials and equipment 
to specifically fit the physically handicapped 
learner's needs, (i.e. planned spacing^ compressed 
speech, cued listening, etc.) 

6) For the child with limited visual attention 
because of fatigue factors, concomitant 
physical problem with this population in many 
instances) listening (rather than reading) 

for information gain preserves remaining eyesight. 



Nancy Carlson 
December 7, 1973 



AUDITORY INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF 



Although the education of deaf students involves considerable 
amounts of visual input, the deprived sense (hearing) must be 
developed to its fullest potential. The development of listening 
skills is as important for the deaf student as it is for his hearing 
peer. Selected records, audiotapes, audiocards, and other auditor/ 
stimuli, such as group aids, are essential to the full development 
of the individual's learning capacity. 

Auditory material for hearing in^aired might be used for 
(at least) 1. Training in basic auditory- -perceptual and integrative 
skills; 2. Practice in conq[>rehension of spoken language; 3. Practice 
in association of spoken language with speechreading and reading 
of printed words; 4. Modeling of stress, rate, and other characteristics 
of spoken language, and S. Information transfer. 

The deaf student must use all the residual hearing that he has. 
Awareness of sounds for the ueaf may begin with the recognition 
of gross sounds and progress to a higher order of frequency 
interpretation and response, such as speech recognition. 
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AUDITORY LEARNING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



By definition » mental retardation has no special auditory 
connotations. Practically, however, the prevalence of hearing problems 
among the retarded is higher than among those of average intelligence. 
This may be due to (1) an impairment which can, at one time, result in 
both reduced intellectual as well as hearing defect, as in cerebral 
palsy, (2) separate defects of hearing and intellectual function, and/ 
or (3) an interactive effect wherein reduced hearing function adversely 
effects already reduced intellectual function. Such examples are more 
appropriate to the severely and profoundly retarded than they are to 
the mildly retarded and they act to make the auditory modality disad- 
vantaged in the former. 

Hearing acuity and auditory learning are not identical in retarded 
or non-retarded persons. Where such problems exist in the retarded, 
materials and methods used with the deaf and hard of hearing may be 
suitable if appropriately modified to account for the reduced intellec- 
tual function. Further, there are no data (known to me) which suggest 
that auditory learning may, in fact, not be disadvantaged in some re- 
tarded persons regardless of severity of retardation. 

In the mildly retarded, familial factors related to socio-economic 
level, health practices, or education, are probably more instrumental 
in creating auditory disadvantagement than any identifiable physical or 
neurological defects. This suggests that environmental manipulation 
may well be employed in discovering the advantaged receptive mode and 
in exploiting it. The research literature suggests that auditory learning 
has been successful, in various attempts, with the mildly retarded, at 
least short term. 



March 1974 



James McCarthy 
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AUDITORY LEARNING AND THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED AND AFFECTIVELY HANDICAPPED 

by 

Jacqueline Crain 



Auditory learning presumes many things: an intact auditory 
system which can receive, recognize, and retrieve auditory 
experiences; opportunities for and exposure to auditory stimuli; 
an organism motivated and curious about its surroundings; an 
adequate self- concept. The child who finds his ego or self- 
concept threatened by experiences which he cannot comprehend 
or accept, or who is inv<^lved in personal crises, or the child 
who finds auditory expe 'nces unpleasant will deny or tune 
out auditory stimuli. 

It is difficult — a .imes impossible — to distinguish true 
from hysterical or selective deafness. Even more puzzling is 
the child who "denies" particular sounds or words or concepts 
which might be incompatible with his doubt, conflicts and 
shaky egO'Structure. We often do not know if the child is 
hard-of-hearing or brain-injured or having successive petit 
mal seizures cr perceptually handicapped or emotionally in- 
volv^!^. Diagnosis Tnust be continuous and preferably would 
involve a parent or teacher who is extremely observant of the 
r'hild's limb movements, behavior, pauses, eye movements, etc. 

The emotionally disturbed child has difficulty at all levels 
of auditory learning: awareness, reception, discrimination, 
memory or retrieval, association, comprehension. At each of 
these levels or processes he is having problems with self and 
others; dealing with real or imaginary threats to his ego, with 
tuning in to a world he finds frightening. Learning involves 
a change in behavior. The child who cannot cope with his 
problems is often fearful of learning and changing; he is dis- 
inclined to be challenged or motivated, to face even more 
possibilities of failure and ego-9hattering threats to his 
vulnerability. 

Children will use refusal to learn to punish those whom they 
feel to be causing their problems, real or fanciful. In our 
culture, where grades ai^ school achievement are so highly 
regarded, the passive-a^essive child can score a signal victory 
over parent, teac.ier, and society by not learning. 
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AUDITORY LSARN'IXG AND THE EMOTIO?aALLY DISTURBED 
AND EFFECTIVELY HANDICAPPED 



We can close our eyes to that which we wish to avoid or to 
shut out. Tuning out auditory stimuli is much more difficult. 
Yet the emotionally disturbed child is prone to "close his 
ears'* to a world which is overwhelming t he therefore closes 
out the channel through which the world might bring him those 
skills, concepts and attitudes which would effect the very 
adjustment he needs and se^^ks to achieve his notential - the 
love relationship which underlies all other achievements in 
life. And self-actualization. 

Working with the emotionally disturbed/affsctively handicapped 
child generally requires talk — talking through one's prob- 
lems in nondirective therapy, life-space interviews? even 
behavior mod demands attending to the facilitator or instruc- 
tor, listening to the target behavior, discussing the system 
itself. Listening is basic. However, paradoxically, one of 
the impervious characteristics of the disturbed child is his 
inability to forget . This is the child who broods, becomes 
paranoid, cannot forget the incidental or unimportant details; 
in fact, his listening and memory are colored by his poor image 
of self and the perseveration of unpleasant feelings about a 
situation. He also lacks affect? often the child demonstrates 
a flatness of affect or feeling. He needs to be encouraged to 
emote, to have feelings, to be angry, fearful, joyous. 

For the disturbed child, "listening" is an investment, re- 
quiring interest, empathy, sincerity and involvement on the part 
of all concerned in the educational and psychological therapies 
of the child. Teaching is a -elaLionship; talking and listening 
are the basic avenues of this relationship. 
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MUSIC THERAPY AS AN AUDITORY LEARNING TASK 



by 

JacquQline Grain 



Musicians have long known the value of a "good ear'* and "good 
vibrations". Music is encapsulating; it involves the whole 
person. Music will reach the infant - to soothe and entertain; 
the retarded - to teach movement, concepts, vocabulary; the 
autistic - to conununicate when nothing else can penetrated the 
stroke victim or aphasic, whose language area may be impaired 
but whose musical ability is often left intact; the culturally 
different - who find music and rhythms to be universally appeal- 
ing. 

The ear, unless it is physically defective and incapable of 
transmitting sound, is always "on", even during sleep, even 
during psychotic breaks with reality. Processing of auditory 
stimuli is much more complex, however. The intact hearing 
mechanism will receive the stimuli. But recognition, associa- 
tion, retrieval, and comprehension are dependent upon an inte- 
grity of the nervous system that does not always exist. The 
hrain becomes increasingly differentiated with age and experience. 
And certain areas of the brain seem to deal more specifically 
with movement, vision, language, conceptualization, feelings, 
etc. 

The best learning is that which utilizes many channels of input 
of experie: :q and stimuli. This allows increased patterns of 
communication and storage of information. Retraining or re- 
habilitation of the dys functioning learner will often need to 
utilize several learning pathways to evoke the retrieval of 
words, experiences, concepts, and movements. 

For the auditorially perceptually impaired, music provides other 
channels for imprinting information: haptic, motor or kines- 
thetic, language, visual. Matching tone with tone (as on the 
piano), or tone with one's own voice, will increase auditory 
discrimination. Simple repetitive songs will help to develop 
memory, retrieval, vocabulary, motor patterns {which may later 
evoke auditory retrieval) . Some children have to actually "act 
through" a concept or word, utilizing the movement patterns, 
melodies, etc., which had been taught concomitantly. 
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MUSIC THHIsAi'V Ar. AN AUDITORY LEARNING TASK 



Recognition of simple melodies is a possible precursor to 
sequential memory on a non-language level. It provides a 
cross-cult iral, no-age-barrier , multi-sensory, socially 
acceptable avenue. Young children "of all ages" respond 
to music; the effect is often affect. There is pleasure, 
one of the simplest, most basic emotions or feelings. And 
we learn that which brings u£ pleasure. This is the basis 
of all approaches to learning, be it behavior mod, operant 
conditioning, ha-nanist'c teaching, free school, etc. 

Fringe benefits of music as therapy and instruction would be 
the social advantages of being "in", knowing the current sorgs, 
the music of one's heritage - church, school, country, even 
recent tv, radio and record hits. Ability to play a musical 
instrument can open many doors to companionship for the often 
lonely, isolated child who has had emotional problems and 
finds social roles difficult. Further, the coordination, 
integration, and organization necessary to play an instrument 
or join a band or musical group, no matter how primitive, 
has untold benefits for the disorganized, disintegrated, con- 
fused child who has had trouble "getting it all together". 
Even the blending of musical instruments in the playing of 
songs provides an opportunity to utilize figure-ground, compre- 
hension, recognition, retrieval, etc., in a way no other activity 
can match as to pleasure and challenge. 

There is a problem for the young and possibly the seriously dis- 
turbed in the danger of overstimulation of sound and "clutter" 
in current records and tv programs. Caution should be exercised 
if the child appears to be too "turned on" and "hyped" by music. 
Basically, however, there is an emotional involvement that cannot 
be denied any child who demonstrates interest in music. For 
music is the universal language. 
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SECTION THREE 



CONSORTIUM MEETINGS 



During the project year, there were three meetings 
of Consortium members. The purposes of these meetings 
were to plan Consortium activities, create a forum for the 
exchange of concerns to highlight areas of need and interest 
for the Consortium focus, to evaluate Consortium progress, 
and to input information about related projects and ma- 
terials. 

The first meeting was held July 17-18, 1973, to develop 
Censor cium activities. The second meeting was held November 
9, 1974, and the final meeting was held on March 7, 1974. 
The following pages contain minutes and other appropriate 
information concerning the three meetings. 
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May 24, 1973 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



Network Units Collaborating In The Consortium 
on Auditory Learning Materials 



FROM: 



Lou Alonso 



SUBJECT: Dates of First Consortium Meeting 



At our earlier planning session in Dallas » you requested the 
establishment of a July meeting date for the Network Consortium 
on Auditory Learning Materials. 

Will you, then, please reserve the dates of Tuesday, July 17 and 
Wednesday, July 18 for our first meeting, contingent upon approval 
of our Amendment Request? We will forward a copy of OUT AmBndniBnt 
Request t hatel and other arrangements and agenda shortly* The 
meeting city will be ChlcagOt to facilitate travel arrangements. 



cc: John Schneider 
Ken 01 sen 
Bill Pellant 
Gloria Calovlnl 
Carl Oldsen 
Don Erlckson 
Paul Andereck 
MSU SEIMC Staff 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

Coordinator: Ted Ward 515--3S3-7836 



SUWIARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

Chicago O'Hare International Tower 
July 17-18, 1973 

I. CONSORTIUM MEMBERS PRESENT 

Tuesday, July 17 

Bernadette Alber - Resource teacher, Evanston Township 
High School, area o£ vision 

Corinnc Cloppas - Illinois IMC, area of listening skills 

Dan Dolbert - Illinois subcenter, works on different projects 
than Illinois IMC 

Bonnie Wakefield - Kentucky INC, materials specialist 

Diane Ewing - NCEMMH, Communications Officer 

Alan Cotzin - NCEMMH, coordinator of subcontracts 

David Sabatino - Pennsylvania RRC, auditory perception research 
under OSOE BBH 

Hugh Summers - Southwest RMCD, deaf and hard of hearing, 
now developing package for teacher use of auditory 

equipment 

Carson Nolan - APHB, educational research and development 

James McCarthy - Wisconsin IMC, project director^ area of 
mental retardation 

Ted Ward, Joe Levine, Nancy Carlson, Lynn Kinzel, Michigan IMC 

Wednesday, July IB 

Wakefield, Cloppas, Alber, Ewing, Sabatino, Cotzin, r*ummers, 
Nolan, McCarthy, Ward, Levine, Carlson, Kinzel 

Gloria Calovini, Illinois IMC 
Robert Stepp, Nebraska, Midwest RMCD 

NOTE: No representation at these meetings from Oregon 
or Colorado IMCs. Bill Pellant (Oregon) was 
scheduled to attend. 

II. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 

A. Consortium will pay for expenses of those members of the 
Consortiun in attendance. BBH 'has given green light for this 
meeting, in advance of full funding of the Consortium. 

B. Handout "Topics, Problems and Issues for Discussion" was 
distributed to each member and projected on overhead. A brief 

^ reading of this material gave ah overview of what should be 

ERXC covered at the meetings. 

™" 63 
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REVLKW C>r 'I UK HISTORY AND INTENT OF THE CONSORTIUM (Point 1) 

— Msu h«is "both feet" in auditory learning (as 

coordinator of the Consortium on auditory learning 
materials and as the developers of auditory learning 
materials as stated in the FY* 74 proposal. 

— Consortium's auditojry learning materials will involve 
much more than just the visually handicapped. (See 
Advantaged Instruction) 

— BEH push toward child-use materials; Consortium needs infer- 
facing within the Network for ideas, products, and field 
testing. 

REPORT ON "ADVANTAGED INSTRUCTION" - Joe Levine 

Definitions to clarify the distinctions 

— Remedial - instruction to build in weak areas 

— Maintenance - instruction to maintain as much as child is 

able to learn - limit has been reached 
— Advantaged - build weak areas through child's strong channels. 

e.g. teach to the child's strengths; through strengths to 

weaknesses; work with what child has available; (auditory 

learning, not auditory impaired) . 



COMPENSATORY PROCEDURE - David Sabatino 

— compensatory learning style: learner and his own development 
of one channel when another channel is deficient. 

—compensatory instructional procedure: teacher who uses 
materials to bypass a deficient channel. 



OTHER 

— Dr. Sabatino suggested several times during the meeting that 
there needs to be initial development of auditory materials 
because there is practically no literature in auditory 
learning. Most of the literature has to do with the 
visual channel. There are only 3-4 pieces of auditory 
literature for every 60-70 pieces of visual literature. 



—Question: H^w do we distinguish what the Consortium is doing 
with what others are doing for noxrmal kids? 

a) What we »re attemoting to do might also be useful for 
normal kids, but it has to be done for the handicapped 
child. 

b) For the normal child it is more efficient to use print, 
thu«! auditory learning is given little attention. 
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IV. l^ftODUCTS l^NVISIQNED (Point 2) 

A. Immediate goals: identify, field test, recommend 
commercially available auditory instructional materials 

Looking to organize and integrate efforts to produce sets 
of materials. Exploratory audio instructional games. 

B. Long Range Goals: Develop new materials by Consortium. 

Within 1 or 2 years the Consortium hopes to be ahle to 
develop a whole curriculum task in a specific area which 
would lend itself to auditory learning. Develop analogue 
to Project LIFEr perhaps. 



ERIC 



V* ROLES OF LEADERSHIP AND COORDINATIOM (Point 3) 

— Joe Levine briefly presented 7 strategies of the MSU 
Consortium proposal. 

St. 1 — 2 meetings during the year for sharing and communication 

— circular (1st year not guided by Consortium but used 

to acquaint members with what is going on at the 
centers . 

— advisement services 

St. 2 — management - necesscry to provide cohesiveness and 

compatibility with all Centers, thus it is impossible 
to legislate or give charges. (Later, Summers and 
Sabatino explicitly stated that the Consortium needs 
to be managed and there was general agreement among 
the other members of the Consortium.) 

St. — provide a scholarly base of information to slta^e 
with the members of the Consortium. 

— develop a workable way of defining materials and 

classifying; then define target population 

— descriptor list, common vocabulary 

St. 5 — development of materials after the first year. Assumes 
that a lot of people will really be interested in 
this. Hope for an increase of budget in years ahead 
for this particular area. Encourage non-duplicative 
efforts; encourage other units to extend efforts of 
others. 

St. 6 & 7 — systematize and field testing of materials 

— hope for cooperative field testing. 

— Stages of field testing 

Level 1 * exploratory - see if product is 

feasible - just try out 
Level 2 - pilot example formative evaluation 

(is it doing what it's supposed to do?) 

Field testing done at nearby place so developer 

can watch it and revise it. 
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Level 3 - becomes d part of preliminary se^, 

not isolated material. Tested at other 

unit test sites. Test external validity, 
build prototypes. 

-It is possible that all centers won't be doing the 
same things. Some center may just do all field 
testing. 



VI. PROBLEM AREAS (Point 4) 

A. GLOSSARY OF TERMS - Dr. Sabatino expressed at various points 
throughout the conference the need for a common vocabu- 
lary, a glossary of terms, which would allow all members 
of the Consortium to mean the same thing by the same term. 
Dr. Ward requested that Dr. Sabatino maintain a list of 
terms that needed definition and provide appropriate 
definitions. Dr. Sabatino will have this material dis- 
seminated to Consortium members by July 27, 1973 for 
revision and comment as Task 1 of the Consortiums 
specific goals agreed upon as a result of this conference. 
(See TASKS AND TIME LINE) 



B. TARGET POPULATION - There was a lot of discussion about teurget 
populations because each Center has their own specific 
area of interest. Dr. Ward suggested that for now this 
question remain open. We would start with visually 
handicapped, multiply handicapped, etc. and investigate 
how materials could be used for other audiences. 



It was also suggested that instead of defining by type 
of handicap, target population should be defined by skill 
area — auditory — and within skill area by different levels 
of specificity. However, it was not clear how things 
would be done differently for different levels of speci- 
ficity. 

Another suggestion: Target population would be any 
individual for whom visual or tactual reading is a problem. 



C. THE SEARCH (See also feedback from small group discussions) 

— The hardest part of the search is the screening - evalu- 
ating inclusion on subjective basis. 

—Must have rationale for selecting material for inclusion. 

—Carson Nolan suggested that the National Center bo re- 
sponsible for providing search procedures so that all 
Centers do an adequate job of searching materials. 

— To ensure comprehensiveness, there needs to be a format. 
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— Another member suggested that MSU determine critc 'la for gross 

inclusion in the catalog. 
—Materials included should be any mater ial-with auditory input 

characteristics . 

—The materials can be divided into retrievable categories later 

(descriptor discrimination) 
— MSU act as clearinghouse for materials 

—Searchers must be willing to do things a little differently 

than if the Consortium didn't exist. Compromise. 
—What materials can go into the Consortium? 

include procedures in contrast with published materials? 

what about materials that can't be purchased by users? 

list by degrees of availability? 

McCarthy looking for unique materials - classroom, research 
besides commercial. Any source is useful. 
— How to limit the area of search for each Center 

Divide by authors - A-G, etc.? 

Divide by specific area of interest? 
— ^Assumptions 

Everyone similarly competent - arbitrary assignment 

Each center has own interest and competencies and would 
be better able to cover certain areas 
— MSU will contact Centers to assign areas of search. 
— Nolan suggested that catalog search was ineffective. Must 

get the actual materials. It was decided this comes later 

since this is only a preliminary catalog. 
— hunt for species of materials. 

— 1) go through commercially available auditory materials that 

exist 

2) those materials that can be used with adaptations (2~3 yrs) 

3) those materials that can not be used at all. 



D. EVALUATION OF MATERITVLS - DESCRIPTOR VOCABULARY 

— How can result of search be exchanged in useful way? 

— Should have common, comprehensive format for products so 

sharing of aterials will be alike. 
— All centers should not evaluate the same material, but should 

have uniform evaluation model. 
— Armstrong committee — use base of existing (descriptor) information. 

Cue into those parts - not do new research on evaluation 

descriptors - use output - facilitative. 



V. REPtiRT OF EACH CENTER AS TO WHAT IT IS DOING, WHAT IT CAN CONTRIBUTE 
TO V HE CONSORTIUM AND WHAT HELP IT CAN GET FROM THE CONSORTIUM . 

A. ILLINOIS ; 

(Dolbert) - working with 3 separate projects: 
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1) materials for training teachers 

2) auditory materials for visually handicapped 

J) icIcnLiry and fi<»ld Lnst matcrliils for soveroly 
iiMiitL{ily handicapped and for all areas with 
priority on youn«j children 

Illinois now has mandatory program 3-21. Need to identify 
material and field test material because no one knows if 
materials are accomplishing objectives 

NEED: rationale for selection of material, what target population » 
what areas, which materials, methods of evaluating, target 
date. 

SHARE: identification and field testing (3-10 test centers in 

Illinois) , evaluation components and dissemination, gaps 
and needs for additional development. 

isolate, and identify literature and materials especially 

for visually impaired 
now going through ERIC to see what is currently available 
needs of visually handicapped as relates to auditory- 
see if need to create new materials 
target population: 11>12 year olds (least appropriate 

materials available for maturity of child) 
work with teachers in Illinois; these teachers will help 
to evaluate the materials 

need to delimit population 

lack of listening ability in high school and college age 
already identified materials they can evaluate (they 
don't plan to field test) 



(Cloppas) 



(Alber) 
NEED: 



KENTUCKY ; (Wakefield) 

auditory materials is secondary body of operation, 
not primary 

searching for multiply hc:ndicapped and career education 
material 

Blackhurst developing training packages for IMCs 
(Project 6) , reading program done in last couple 
years is continuing in field testing stages 

SHARE: Will try to catch auditory materials when searching 

for their specific materials 
Can develop field test sites - Sterrett has diverse 

sites, cooperative channels with local school districts, 

some test sites inhouse, abundance of sites 
Will help with the identification of auditory materials 

when they know what we want. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ; (Sabatino) 

last 18 months assessing what auditory perception 

is, e.g. componant parts, arousal, attention, etc. 
most auditory materials are lost due to mental capacity 

1) auditory perception discrimination 

2) auditory perception retention 

3) auditory perception sequencing 

in studying regional differences, cross population, not 

getting variance as supposed 
target audience: 0-9 (0-4/6-9) 
decision tree, utilize componants 

one material better than another— need to look at objectives 

NEED: established descriptor list 
learner aptitudes 

maze or grid of developmental tasks 

initial development of materials since there isn*t 

much to be adapted 
task analysis of what exists 

SHARE: descriptor skills (Central Coordinating Unit) 
100 resource teachers (can provide 14 for us) 
1 target site 

will do what ever he can with vigor 
offered annotated listing of teaching procedures and 
res -arch material for annex publication 

Q. Which areas aren't there any materials for? 
— retain what hear 
— sequence for sounds 
— morphological rules 

NEW MEXICO : (Summers) 

have nothing so far - have done some search, not sure 

if has to do with auditory materials 
don't want to do original development of products 
field test "our own" products 

SHARE: will do search, modification, identification of effective 
instructional materials having to do with auditory 
input 

will take systematic look at what could be modified 
(Nolan) 

have mainly to do with production and distribution of 

materials, S studios, professional readers 
professional producers of media - hard and throw away 

record capacity 
mass productions of cassettes (spent 1/2 million dollars 

on equipment) 
world wide distribution 
variable speech 

design and manufacture players and recording equipment 
modification of commercially produced materials for 
auditory users 



APHB: 



o 
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roiiu.irch interest, Iearnin<j through listening for 

visual handicapped 
indexing of recorded material 

now developing auditory materials as accompaniment for 
previously produced materials, geographical concepts, 
early language development (Listen/Think Series) , 
math (abacus) , recorded encyclopedia. Study Through 
Listening 

SHARE: Will contribute as far as production and distribution 

specifically re: blind 
has good rapport with schools in that area and in Canada; 

can help with field sites 
have bibliography on listening skills - only in area of 

blindness though 
help with research 



NEED: format for search 



WISCONSIN : (McCarthy) 

mental retardation is primary interest 

locate materials suitable for severely retarded which 

could also be of concern for auditory 
will accept information for reference file which will be 

obtained through minimum of effort 
won't purchase very many items 



SHARE: test aites 

will do formative evaluation and a little bit of 
field testing 



NEED: conceptualization of problems 



NATIONAL CENTER ; (Ewing) 

will stimulate and cooperate with the consortium 

don't want to duplicate efforts 

their projects are concerned with the following: 

1) needs assessment 

2) commercial producers file 

3) field test criteria and sites 

4) thin market production and distribution 

5) materials evaluation 

panel coming in to set up evaluation criteria 
will go over only materials that they have 

6) subcontracts 

7) external/internal auditors 

8) teacher competency 

9) improvement of communication efforts 
10) information delivery system 

have a list of all Network produced child-use materials 
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(Cotzin) 

expanding producers guide 

will help with problems in adapting materials (copyright 

informaton, legal consultation) 
Will serve as input channel on materials for Jtids 
will give expertise and work cooperatively to accomplish 

goals of Consortium 
When giving tasks, though, N.C. should go last 
Consortium can tap their resources? they will help and 

assist but not do anything specific, will work in 

whole area with Consortium. 
Consortium will act as springboard for activities going 

on at N.C. 
Will help market 

N.C. is developing evaluation criteria for reeders of 
materials they've collected now. 

Dissemination of final products coordinated by N.C. 

N.C. can provide information on what Center has what 
material and who has judgmental evaluative material 
on that material already; preliminary search lists 
will be sent to N.C. for that information. 

MSU t (Carlson) 

"Sounds and Images", for creative or gifted, used for 

MR 

try other types of format for interest 

1) some things aren't on remedial tracks 

2) can be adapted — does relate to other target areas 

(Levine) 

1) searching - auditory advantaged - file of materials 

2) field testing - Network Evaluation Committee - 

sites in Mich, and beyond, available materials 

3) modify available materials; interactive vs. passive 

4) new formats: simulation, compressed speech, expanded 

speech, games (6 defined formats) 

not test content as much as format; viability of 

format 

5) content oriented base material in specific area 

NEED: help in examining what is available 
field testing 



VI. TASKS AND TIME LINE 

1. Sabatino will send Glossary of terms to other members of 
Consortium by 7/27/73 for revision and inclusions. Must 
get agreement and closure on this material before next 
meeting. This will be working vocabulary, not descriptor 
list. 
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Give definition by Center of specific areas for seasch 

111., APHB - visual handicapped 

Wis.r Ky. - mental retardation 
Nebr. - deaf 

MSU - physical handicapped, and misc. 

what is meant by auditory materials? 
what should be included in basic search? 

criteria - what is to be included and what isn't to be included? 
broad categorization with limits 

by 9/15/73 

Search to build total catalog. MSU will phone each Center 

to sub-divide and assign sources according to interest. 
Search conducted by 111., APHB, Ky., Wis., Mich* 

Illinois needs search material before rest of centers 

Material will be to 111. by 11/15 (what is available at that time) 

Search completed - 3/15/74 
Camera ready - 4/15/74 



FUTURE MEETINGS! 

Meeting last of November to discuss long range objectives of 
Consortium, and operational hassles, hang-ups and happy 
hopes on the search tasks. 

Preliminary sharing of lists on 1/15. 



PRODUCT 1: Preliminary catalog to be published and disseminated 



MISC. Hugh Summers will represent Consortium at meeting in 
Washington on July 27, 1973. 



CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERMLS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erickson Hall 
MichiQan State University 
East Lansing. Michioan 48824 

Coordinator: Ted Ward SIS— 383-7888 



Preliminary Decision Making— based in part on the discussions and 
small group work at chicago^ july^ 1973 

PRODUCT 1: THE CATALOG OF AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED. 



3-« What purposes should the catalog serve? 

a. Decision making — presenting alternatives for 
practitioner 

b. Discrepancy model to show alternatives for 
instruction and gaps that exist, to be useful 

in determining needs for new auditory materials. 



Amplification of #1 ; 

For SElMCs, Associate Centers, local directors, 
and teachers to: 

— identify available auditory learning materials/ 
techniques 

— determine feasibility of "goodness of fit" of 
materials for specific use 

— provide purchase information 

— author's objectives 

— level of use 

— type of learning problem to interact with 
To be developed on basis following: 

— provide comprehensive list of available auditory 
learning materials and current teaching tech- 
niques to enable awareness of availability 

— reveal gaps in available materials 

— reveal concentrations of materials 

— stimulate specific ideas, creative approaches 
to materials development 

—suggest potential producers and distributors 
of Consortium products 

— suggest potential designers of materials 



Guidelines : 

— a first approximation, not a finished 
revision 

—it reoresents only accumulation to present 
— only child-use materials 

Long range purposes of catalog: 

— attention getting device for qualitative 
analysis 

— stimulation for professional development 

What sorts of materials should it include? 

a. teaching materials 

b. auditory skill development materials and teaching 
equipment 

c. other skill equipment with auditory input 

To include all available materials in which listening 
skills or their application are primary parts. 

"Available" is defined as published material (can be 
procured by standard purchase order procedures) 

For now the catalog is to be limited to U.S. and 
Canadian publications. 

A subsequent series of annex catalogs are anticipated. 
Topics to be represented in this later project: 

— research-based materials and procedures, not 
published 

— teacher-made materials, not published 

--out-of-print materials promising for reconsider- 
ation or adaptation 

— materials wherein auditory learning is secondary. 
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October 19, 1973 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



Network Units Collaborating in the Consortium on 
Auditory Learning Materials 



FROM: 



Ted Ward 



SUBJECT: November Consortium Meeting 

Please reserve Friday, November 9, 1973, for the next meeting of 
the Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials for the Handicaoped. 
The meetinfj will be held from 9: 00 'Aid to 4:00 PM at the O'Hare 
International Tower Hotel at O'H^re Airport, Chicago, Illinois. 
(The same place as our last meeting.) 

If travel plans necessitate your arrival in Chicago on Thursday 
eveninn. we are asking you to make your own reservations at the 
O'hare international Tower and submit your expenses to our office. 
Because the Tower has offered us a special rate, please be sure 
to refer to the Consort iun» on Auditory Learning v/hen making any 
reservations at the Tower. You may contact the Tower by callin'^ 
(312) 686-8000, or by writing: 



Within the next day or two you will receive the first of a series 
of Audio Newsletters from the Consortium. This first Audio News- 
letter addresses itself to the topic of classifying fuditory instruc- 
tional materials. Accompanying the Audio Newsletter is a copy of a 
form to be used for classifying auditory materials as well as other 
documentation relating to the topic of classification. This will be 
a major aaenda item for the November meeting. 

Whfsn you arrive at the Tower, check the me-eting room guide for the 
Consortium's meeting room. We aife looking forward to seeing you all 
in Chicago. 



0*Hare International Tower 

P.O. Box 66414 

O'Hare Airport 

Chicago, Illinois 60666 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDKAmD 



213 Erickson Halt 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Michigan 48824 



Coordinator: Ted Ward 



515— 353>783e 



AGENDA 



INTRODUCTION 9; 00 - 9:15 a.m. 

GLOSSARY 9:15 - 10:00 a.m. 

THESAURUS 10:00 - 11:00 a.m. 

SYSTEM INPUT 11:00-12:00 noon 

LUNCH (Room to be announced) . 12:00 - 1:00 p.m. 

SYSTEM OUTPUT 1:00 - 2:00 p.m. 

MEMBER UNIT ACTIVITIES .... 2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
POLICY ISSUES 3:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Micliigan 48824 

Coordinator: Ted Ward « 515—353-7836 



'* ' SUtfiARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

Chicago 0*Hare International Tower 
November 9, 1973 

I. CONSORTIUM MEMBERS PRESENT 

Or. Robert Stcpp, Midwest Regional Media Center £or the Dea£ 

Ms. Margaret Nicderer, Illinois instructional Materials Center, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Mr. Carl oldsen, CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

Dr. Carson Nolan* American Printing House for the Blind 

Dr. James McCarthy, University of Wisconsin, Special Education 
Instructional Materials Center 

Dr. Ted Ward, Consortium Coordinator, Great Lakes Region SEIMC, 
Michigan State University 

Mr. S. Joseph Levine, Great Lakes Region SEIMC 

Mr. William Anderson, Great Lakes Region SEIMC 



II. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 

^» Cumulative Papers - Notebook will be used as a central cleariiig- 
house for correspondence and publications of the Consortium. 
At least one notebook will be sent to each Consortium member. 
Notebook will be used as discussion guide for today's meeting. 

B. Next meeting tentatively set for first Tuesday or Thursday in 
February , 

C. M. Niederer expressed her appreciation of the Consortium's 
Audio Nev;s letter and progress so far towards its stated goals. 

D. T. Ward stated Consortium's interest was in content issues, not 
format issues in the development of its auditory learning catalog. 

III. GLOSSARY DISCUSSION (Agenda Item II) 

— Glossary is attempt to create a common way to express what we 
are doing. D. Sabatino's glossary was used for discussion 
purposes at the meeting. C. Oldsen reported his attempt to in- 
corporate Sabatino's glossary terms into the CEC ERIC Thesaurus. 
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A definition problem arose over the difference between the 
terms listening and auding » J. Levine volunteered to create 
two definitions for input to the glossary. J. Levine will 
also compile bibliography on auding. 

J. McCurthy suggested inclusion of terms from all Consortium 
members be added to glossary: 

1. J. McCarthy to submit one page paper on description of 
Aucitory Learning and the Mentally Retarded . 

2. C. Nolan to submit description on Auditory Learning for 
the Visually Handicapped . 

3. N. Carlson (GLRSEIMC) to submit description on Auditory 
Learning and the Physically Handicapped . 

4. J. Fleming (GLRSEIMC) to submit description of Auditory 
learning and Learning Disabilities . 

5. J. Crane (111.) to submit description of Auditory Learning 
and the Emotionally Disturbed and Affectively Handicapped . 

6. J. Crane will also prepare description of Music Therapy as 
an Auditory Learning Task . 

-Change Advantage to Advantaged Instruction . 

-M. Nioderer will send definitions that correspond with the 
Illinois input form. 

-D. Sabatino will be contacted to provide a definition of Auditory 
Reception . 

-Confusion over distinction between Commercially and Non-Commer- 
cially Available Materials . Are SEIMC materials commercially 
availaFie? It was suggested to recreate definitions and establish 
varying levels of availability. J. Levine will work on repair 
of these definitions and submit to Consortium. 

-J. McCarthy suggested adding distinction between identification 
information and classification information . J. Levine will make 
available definitions from Sourcebook on Evaluation . 

-J. McCarthy suggested Sabatino consider changing Linguistics to 
Linguistically Based Materials . 

-R. Stepp suggested revising Instructional Maintenance . J. Levine 
will revise in terms of advantaged instruction. 



-Definition of Non-Vorbal Auditory Material is presently unclear. 
T. Ward suggested revision from Sabatino. 
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DofinitiD.n of I'r imary and nocondary Sonsori-P frceptual Modo 
snoul*: iit; r. 'vi Ifi-VTI kovis i una should roproscn^^alT' possihlft 
combinations of inputs. J. Lcvlne will work on revisions. 

Suyyc'sted that •^accurate and rapid" be dropped from definitions 
of Auditory Perception . 



THESAURUS DISCUSSION {Agenda Item 111) 

— C. Oldsea reported Thesaurus Committee has revised CEC/ERIC 

materials terms. Latest 
revisions will include only those terms for instructional 
materials. "Professional terms" will be input to ERIC The- 
saurus. Instructional materials terms are not official ERIC 
descriptors at this point. 

— C. oldsen suggested rapid closure on Consortium glossary so 

that those terms can be included in latest edition of Instructional 
Materials Thesaurus. 

— T. Ward suggests trusting work done^ by CEC/ERIC in conjoint with 
the task force to be taken in tote*- as our frame of reference. 

— Question: Does Consortium want to go with a common classitication 
frame and if we go with a common classification frame do we want 
to go with CEC/ERIC? Agreement was on common frame and use of 
CEC ERIC Thesaurus. 

— Suggested to draft a statement of what is meant by ERIC CEC 
compatibility, but using ERIC CEC as the arbiter? Are they 
ERIC terms? Why not? Is this best we can develop? This 
statement would be included at front of the catalog. 



SYSTEM INPUT (Agenda item IV) 



— C. 



Oldsen reported task force changes in NIMIS Master Record Forms 



Elements 1 
Element il 
Element 12 
Element 13 
Element 14 
Element 15 
Element 16 



- 10 



Same 

Local Source (where to borrc- it) 
Descriptors 

Abstract/description 
Instructions 

Comment field 

Reported evaluution data 



^c®® no problems in compatibility with Consortium input 
Form (A) . Some minor re-numbering on Form A will have to take 
place . 
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—Can Cor;oo: t lUTT. members show transferability between Consortium 
Form A un<- thoir input forms? Should be able to locate (hope- 
fully) ali sixtocn elements on NXMIS Master Record on local 
input forr.s. 

—J. McCarthy suggested taking two materials and circulating them 
to Consc- -iun members doing inputing and have them use their 
present classification sheet to classify ube materials and send 
to the Consortium and let them assess what items are missing. 
J. Levine said he will take care of circulating materials. 

— Sxxmmary: Consortium more interested in content than format. 
NXMIS Master Record form will serve as minimum information input; 
anyone can add what information is necessary tc operate at local 
level. Also, non-numbered items on Consortium Form A comply with 
classification information contained In the Sourcebook on Evalu- 
ation developed by Network Evaluation Committee (See attached 
Table I from Sourcebook) . 



VI. SYSTEM OUTPUT (Agenda Item VI) 

—What should catalog look like? J. McCarthy stated ideal would be 
on-line computer system. T. Ward suggested because we are dealing 
with a prototype, we should concentrate on some type of paper 
system. 

— R. Stepp suggested developing catalog output form to be same or 
very similar to input form. 

— C. Nolan proposed doing an examination of different catalog output 
formats and select best of each via ranking system. 

— T. Ward stated GLRSEIMC would create two to three different output 
formats. These would be explained in a future Audio Newsletter . 
Each Consortium member would share catalog output formats with 
staff and teachers and have recommendations prepared for final 
catalog output format by February Consortium meeting. 



VII. MEMBER UNIT ACTIVITIES (Agenda Item VII) 

—Each Consortium member present reviewed his Center's proposal and 
explained status o^ each goal along with the project leaders. 
This information will be used to revise the member unit activities 
list in the Cumulative Papers Notebook. 
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TABLE 1 



Suggested Items for the Identification and Classification 
of Instructional Materials and Media 



Identification 

National # 
Local # 
Title 
Journal 

Series title & nusiber 
Author 

Publication date 
Form Designation 
Price 

Date recorded 
Source (Nat'l) 
Source (local) 
Location 
Availability 
Ca tegory 



Classification 

Chronological age 
Content 

Curricular function 
Description 
Educational (instruc- 
tional) level 
Equipment needed 
Group setting 
Interest level 
Learner Skills 
Organization 
Physical characteristics 
Procedure 

Purpose (Objective) 
Storage 

Supplemental activities 
Teacher manual 
Time needed 
Training neeJed 



CONSORTIUM Oh AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Coordinator Ted Ward 



213 Erickson Hail 
Michigart State University 
East Lansing. Michigan 48824 



515>-3S3*7836 



January 9, 1974 



TO; 

FROM; 
SUBJECT: 



MEMORANDUM 

Network Units Collaborating in the Consortium on 
Auditory Learning Materials for the Handicapped 

Ted Ward 

Next Consortium Meeting 



Because of a conflict with the deadline for submitting proposals 
for FY 74-75, the next meeting of the Consortia-n on Auditory 
Learning has been postponed until Thursday, March 7, 1974. Please 
circ.'.G that date on your calendar. 

The "meeting will be held again at the O'Hare International Tower 
Hotel at O'Hare Airport, Chicago, Illinois, from 9:00 A.M. to 
4:00 P.M. If travel plans necessitate your arrival in Chicago on 
Wednesday evening, we are asking you to make your own reservations 
at the o Hare International Tower and submit your expenses to our 
office. Because the Tower has offered us a special room rate, 
please be sure to refer to the Consortium on Auditory Learning 
when making any reservations at the Tower. You may contact the 
Tower by calling (312) 686-800 or by writing: 

O'Hare International Tower 

P.O. Box 66414 

O'Hare Airport 

Chicago, Illinois 60666 

YOU will be receiving the third issue of the Audio Newsletter* 
shortly. The major topic of discussion will be the creation of 
an output or catalog format for the Consortium's catalog of auditory 
learning materials. You will also receive further details of the 
next Consortiiam meeting. , 

When arriving at the Tower in March, check the meeting room guide 
or ask at the front desk for the Consortium's meeting room. We are 
looking for^rard to seeing everyone in Chicago in March. 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erickson Hail 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Michigan 48824 

Coordinator: Ted Ward 515—353-/836 



AGENDA 



1. GLOSSARY - a final review of existing terms and the 
addition of new terms. 



2. "AUDITuRY INSTRUCTION" PAPERS - a sharing of brief 

papers to explain the use of auditory instruction 
with handicapped children. 

3. MEMBER UNIT ACTIVITIES - an update on the activities 

of Consortium members. 



4. SYSTEM INPUT - an explanation of procedures to classify 
(input) auditory learning materials. 



5. SYSTEM OUTPUT - the creation of an output format for 
the consortium Catalog of auditory learning 
materials. 



6. AUDITORY LEARNING PAPERS - a call for papers on auditory 

learning and auditory learning materials to be pub- 
lished by the Consortium. 

7. AUDIO NEWSLETTER - feedback. 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



?13 Enckson Hail 
Michigan StHtu UnivArsity 
East Lanaii-ig. Michigan 48824 

Coordinator Ted Ward 515—353-7836 



SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

Chicago O'Hare International Tower 
March 7, 1974 

I. CONSORTIUM MEMBERS PRESENT 

Dr. Robert Stepp» Midwest Regional Media Center for the Deaf 

Ms. Bobbie Cheney, Illinois Instructional Materials Center, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Mr. Carl Oldsen, CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

Dr. Aleki Nickles, National Center for Educational Media and 
Materials for the Handicapped 

Mr. Sidney Miller, National Regional Resource Center of 
Pennsylvania 

Dr. James McCarthy, Special Education Instructional Materials 
Center, University of Wisconsin 

Dr. S. Joseph Levine, Great Lakes Region SEIMC 

Dr. Ted Ward, Great Lakes Region SEIMC 

Mr. William Anderson, Great Lakes Region SEIMC 



II. GLOSSARY DISCUSSION 

— This is a final atten^t to revise terms to provide us with a 
common professional language for auditory learning. 

— We have already received help from other U'-iits. 

— S. Miller raised questions about operational definitions 
and parameters of terms. Requested "observables. ** Gets 
away from dictionary concept and goes beyond scope originally 
established for glossary. 

— S. J. Levine explained revised versions of terms "commercially ^ 
available" and "non^commercially available." 



III. AUDITORY INSTRUCTION PAPERS 

— Brief papers explaining the use of auditory instruction with 
handicapped children assigned during the last meeting were 
reviewed for inclusion in the notebook. 
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— ^poocl-i pv.r.hology suggested as a possible omission. Discussion 
on the matter concluded it was lot a distinct category similar 
to the others. 

-~Purf»«)so of papers is to identify areas where auditory instruc- 
tion tan he used and in what ways with handicapped children. 

--It was decided that present categories were sufficient. It 
was also suggested that the reports be prefaced with a short 
header identifying the advantaged learner vs. the disadvantaged 
learner. 



IV. MEMBER UNIT ACTIVITIES 

— Each member unit reported its activities during the three 
months period from the last Consortium meeting. Those units 
who submitted proposals for FY 74-75 briefly explained their 
plans. 

— T. Ward suggested that those units who are submitting descrip- 
tions of auditory learning materials for the Consortium cat- 
alog can receive assistance from the Consortium. There are 
funds established to input materials information frOTi other 
units. 

— S. J. Lovine circulated copies of the GLRSEIMC preliminary 
field test findings and the field testing process. Also cir- 
culated were copies of an auditory design guide to assist in 
the development of materials for auditory advantaged learners. 



V. SYSTEM INPUT 

— Most decisions for input have already been made at previous 
Consortium meetings. 

— These procedures should not be changed at this time. 

— Discussion on system input reviewed the existing input system. 
Handouts were circulated of system input form and procedures. 

— ERIC compatibility was rc-emphasi^ed for interface between the 
Consortium and ERIC. 

— Illinois agreed to reorganize their materials form to conform 
to the Consortium. 

--Consortium members were reminded of financial and human assis- 
tance available from the Consortium to make sure all relevant 
materials identified by mem'^r units are input for inclusion 
ill tne Consortium catalog. ^ 



VI . SY STEM OUTPUT 

— The results of a preliminary survey to determine the format 
or page layout of the Consortium catalog was compiled. Member 
units selected a format which utilized a picture of the audi- 
tory learning material as well as relevant classification 
Q information. 
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--Thoro wa;-. somo concern voi(?e(i by Consortium mombors as to 
whether the format solocted was ehofsen bec^^uso it was attrac- 
tive visually or whether it did in fact contain the most 
.ippropriato piocos of information. 

--It wa5*. (ItM,* i clf'ci to conduct ano^h'-^r survey '"'^ mc-mbor units to 
select a format from a variety of prototypes utilizing a 
picture and classification information. Michigan State's 
GLRSEIMC will have responsibility for generating prototype." 
and conducting the survey. 

AU DITORY LF.ARNING PAPERS 

—The Consortium issued a call for papers on auditory learning 
in an attempt to increase the amount of scholarly information 
available on the subject area. The papers will be combined 
into a monograph series and distributed within the Network. 

— A "Call for Papers" flyer was distributed to Consortium 
members, to network units, and at CEC-New York. 

AUDIO NEWSLETTER 

— Consortium members were askod to respond to the efficacy of 
the cassette "Audio Newsletter" distributed to Consortium 
members as a means of keeping them informed of Consortium 
activities. 

— All members said they found the approach unique and useful. 
The technique utilizing rate altered speech to cut listening 
time was identified as perhaps the most useful attribute of 
the newsletter approach. 

— Some members commented they found the inclusion of visual 
stimuli to accompany the audio message helpful. 

— To summarize, feedback was positive and it was suggested 
that should the Consortium continue, the audio newsletter 
would be a viable communications device. 
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pMOFu>qr.jnr»s for nat?oniii distrii tition on v^e »ise of ainlitofy instfU' tion with handicapp^ fearrws. This 
M.f ft/s ;! fMijcK/^ayhs vvMi rejin^sent onr t.i. el of tht^ Conforfium s efforts to introduce aducdiors to the 
ijftei ttw utiii.duon uf »nstriK:t»onaf tect^rnquen dful fftdt^ials that c4ll upon thaduditary modaiity. The 
CMtortium fivitHS tntprested educators tu submit pd(>ers to be considered for this monog^^ph series. 

call for papers 

WHAT IS MEANT BY AUDITORY LEARNING? Many handicapped children iearn best through their eers. The obvious 

eKdmpie is that of the blind child and his dependence on th<» auditory mode as the most efficient maare 
of receiving information, i^owev^, other handicapped children, those that are 'ferred to as "audttoY 
loarners can also learn most efficiently in this mann». For these auditory Isb vs It Is important to 
understand their capabilities and the types of instruction that can capttatize on these auditory cepabilities. 

WHAT PAPERS WILL BE CONSIDERED? A!f papers that are submitted must relate Specifically to the topic of auditory 

instruction. Possible topic areas can include but are not limited to: 
Innovative designs for instruction through auditory matertels. 
The role of auditory instruction with fiandicapped children. 
Classroom procedures for using auditory-based instruction. 
Systems for evaluating the effectiveness of auditory learning materials. 
Identifying auditory learners. 

Characteristic s of auditwy presentation equipment that enhance the learning oivlronment. 
Using auditcry learning materials with specialized audiences. 

Papers may deal with theoretical issm^s, research results, or practical applications. 

However, papers should not deal with topics directly reidt«l to auditory perception 

and the development of auditory perceptual abilities. 

TK« Caitien nim en Auditerv Lmt nine Atettritte for tlw Handte^Md was estabil8«ml In sn attempt to tl» toeethsr those f edtrelly f undid proiects 
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Include pfojects at American Printing House for the Btino/Universlty of North^n CoNHado/llllnols tnttructionel Materials CifnerAinlvershy of 
Netoraike/New Me»ico State University/Unlversrty of Oregon/^ann^lvenia State Univ^ Hty/Univ^ty of Wlaconrtn/Ohfo State Unhmit y/MlchlQen 
Mate University. 

SPECtPICATIONS FOR THE SUBMISSION Of PAPERS 

1 AH papers should be typewricten, double spaced. 

?. An abstract or summary of the paper should be included. 

X Author's name. |0b title, business addnss, and phone number ^)ould be included. 

4 Papers should be no more than 32 pages in length (including all charts, pictures, or illustrations). 



DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION: May IS, 1974 Ail pap^s and inquiries should be directed to: 
Dr. Ted Ward. Coordinator 

Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials for the Handicapped 
213 Ericks,.! Hall 
Michigan State University 
Last Lansing, Michigan 48824 
Telephone; (bl7) 353-7836 
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SECTION FOUR 
AUDIO NEWSLETTER 

Ab a means of communicating with Consortium members, 
an "Audio Newsletter" cassette was prepared and distributed 
to members three times during the project year. Topics of 
the newsletter were related to Consortium activities and work 
assignments, and to the general topic of auditory learning. 

All newsletter cassettes were rate compressed and were 
accompanied by relevant handout and survey foms. This 
section of the report contains materials acconpanying the 
newsletters listed below. 

Topics for the newsletters are as follows: 

Volume I> Number I ; "A Classification System For 
Auditory Learning Materials." 

volume I. Number li t "Consortium Meeting Postscript," 
"Auding Vs. Listening," and "Compressed Speech." 

Volume 1, Number III ; "Auditory Materials Catalog 
Survey," and "Sub-Channel Radio." 




1% MAClonat I4ttntlf Icacion Numbe r (j^^ 
TitU: 



etc ERIC Descriptors (use thcsarus) 



EdttcaUonal Information 
Frioary ftode^ Input S econdar y 

Ktthod of Output 

Area of Focus: 



Pra-requialte f kills 

(aC least one descriptor from each of ^roup A & grwp B) 
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S»tU« Tltlej (3-4)S erte8 Kuwbert 

f»> (5i,PublIc*tlon/Co|>ytUht Da(«: £6) 

ItectoMl Soucee; 

Address: 



flO) 



ftiC9'> {9}C atAlaa Date; {9) 



l>eacrlptlve Coanonts ^ ^1^^ 



flee: Instruetloral Level^ 
Interest Levw! 



Mlnloim CA 



Minimum n\ 



Audio Presentation Method 



Child-Hjse 



Teaeher-dlrecced 



.^4 



Materl«il9 Use Instructions: Teacher's Manual 



yea 



no 



Objectives Presented^ 

^^^Cognltlve 

P hychoaoter 

Affective 



Follow-up Actlvi^tlos: 
Tea'. her directed ro^uired^ 
Child -use reqti ired" 



suggest ed_^^ 
suggested 



none^ 
none" 



Lessons (check one) ftlngular_ 

Approxlnate time pi*r lesson 

Sctting(9) Individual ^ 

Special F.«atures of ^'aterlals 



sultlple 



sequential 



Total numhc»r of lesaons 



s&all group 



large Rroup^ 



Equipment I n formation 



Bqulpcaent needed . 

Audio fort*:at (caa^eito, rt»c»>rd», etc.>_ 

How «na.iy of each? 

Tine per c.iMSiCte* rrcur.i, fac. 

Special features of ♦•''.u! j>r.ent 



Numbers Indicate paralltsl itcn on MIMIS ^ 
Master Record form Classified Hy 
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I). -PRrMAKY M»)nK - INlMfT 5) 
Auditory Cprosumalily iUIh will be Ir.) 
Visual 

1) SECONDARY MODE - INPUT 
Auditory 
Visual 
Tactile 
Kiaesthetlc 

3) METHOD OF OUTPUT 

Verbal c(»municacion 
-one word 
-phrases 

-paragraph or story format 
Manual expression 
-pencil & paper 

-flianipulaclve materials 6) 
Tfictlle 
icinesthetlc 

-dramatic play 

-other bodily movement response 

4) PREREQUISITE LEARNER SKILLS 7) 

Group A 

Expressive language 
-one «K>rd 
-phra*- ?s 
-paragraph 

Manual abilities 8) 

-pencil & paper 

-ability to turn pages 

-ability to point 
Gross motor skills 

-ability to move about room (mobility) 

-muscular strength 
Visual acuity 
Visual perceptual skills 

Knowledge of equipment: utilized 9) 
Croup B 

Abstract icasoning 
Sequencing 
Logical thinking 
Auditory memory 
Math 
-readiness 

-simple facts (addition & subtraction) 
-advanced addition and subtraction 
-multiplication 
-division 
'-algebra 
-trigonometry 
Alphabetizing 

Library wt.ills 10) 
Reading skills 
-reading readiness 

cD?r "^^^^^y A (grade 1) 
yty^ -primary B (grades 2 & 3) 
-elementary ( grades 4-6) 



AREA OP POcitS 

GrisB Motur (haste skill) 
!^iae Motor (basic skill) 
Listening (basic skill) 
Auditory Discrimination (basic skill) 
Auditory Perception (basic skill) 
Self-care ?kiHs (basic skill) 
Mathematics (cognition) 
Reading (cognition) 
Cmmmnication skills (cognition) 
Literature (cognition) 
Music (ccgnition) 
Vocational Education (cognition) 
Safety Education (cognition) 
Science (cognition) 

Sa^iil I5"^^55 (coanltlon) 
Career laucation (cognition) 

INSTRUCTIQNAL LEVEL 
Pre-school 
Primary (grades 1-3) 
Intermediate (grades 4-6) 
Advanced (grades 6-12) 



INTEREST LEVEL 
Pre-school 
Elementary 
Adolescent 
Coobination of 



2 (indicate) 



PRESENTATION METHOD 

Conversation 

Dramatization 

Direct Information 

Storytelling 

Simxlation 

Drill 

Interview 
Other 

EQUIimENT NEEDED 
Reel-to-reel tape recorder 
Cassette recorder 
Audio tape 
Tape cassettes 
Phonographs 
Paper /Pencil 
Braille writing device 
Manipulative material 
Films trip projector 
Opaque projector 
Earphones 
Extens^lon cord 
Other 

RECORDS FORMAT ALTERNATIVE 
MonaurAl or Stereo phonograph 
record 

Record speed: 78,45,33-1/3 
or 16 r.p*ffl* 
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40URNAU CITATlO:4 



DESCRIPTIVE NOTE 



Language arts; reading; primary grades; grade 3; grade 3(1); grade 3(2); 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES; GRADE 4; GRADE 5; GRADE 6; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; 
GRADE 7; GRADE 8; GRADE 9; SENIOR HIGTI SCHOOL; GRADE 10; GRADE 11; SELF 
CHECKING ^UTERL\LS; COLOR KEYED MATERIALS; WORD STUDY SKILLS; 
READING COMPREHENSION: SUPPLEMENTARY READING; DEVELOPMENTAL READING; 

lOENTiriERS 
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ABSTRACT ..1 * n i\ t% R 

SRA Reading Laboratory Illa contains materials color-coded for readias levels 3.0, 3.5, 
4.0. 5.0, 6.0, 7.0, 3.0, 9.0, 10.0, and 11.0. These boxed materials Include Power 
Builders with Answer Keys and Rate Builders for each teaching level, 20 Rate Builder 
Key Boolclctai, one Teacher's Handbook with Listening Builder Selections, one Student 
Record Boole, and colored pencils for students to chart their progress. The publishers 
state that Power Builders are durable, four-page reading selections that help students 
develop vwabulary, comprehension, and word attack skills. From 12 to 20 selections 
are provirled at each reading level. Subject matter Includes biography, social studies, 
natural science, adventure, and everyday life. Power Builders also Include comprehension 
checks and exorcises for developing vocabulary and skill In phonetic and structural 
analysis of words. The publishers also state that Listening Skill Builders -are Included In 
the Teacher's Hanflbool; to develop pupils* ability to understand and retain what they hear. 
The teacher reads listening selections, and students answer comprehension questions In 
their record boeks. Rate Builder cards are presented to develop speed and concentration. 
Each card Includes a short reading selection followed by comprehension questions to be 
answeri in the Student Record Book. The teacher limits reading and answering time to 
- 3 minutes. Students check their responses with the Rate Builder Key Booklet. (VR) 
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SPOf.S-i ^ IS3 AGENCY 



CONTRACT MO« 



GRANT NO. 



RCPORT KO« 



BUREAU NO. 



AVAiuAeiLiTY instructo Products Company, 6133 North 55th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19131 rS3>9r>>, 

iOURNAU CITATION " 

descriptive note 
"descriptors 

READINESS LEVEL; PRLMARY GRADES; I^NGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; VISUAL 
DISCRBUNA :iOX; CON'CEPT FORMATION; CARDS; INSTRUCTIONAL KITS 



lOENTIFieftS 



ABSTRACT 



Discovering Opposites is a boxed set of materials designed to provide opportunities to 
develop the ibility to recognize, discriminate, and classify opposite concepts. The 
publishers stLite that the kit promote learning associated with language and social 
development and rcaciing readiness skills as pupils work together using the activity kit 
and sharing the product of their work with their classmates. The materials may alsf be 
used for Individual instruction. The kit contains eight 3 1/2- by 11-loch opposite concept 
cards (in/out, up/down, big/little, and under/over; hot/cold, happy/sad, on/off, and 
dirty /clean); six full color picture cards for each of the eight opposite concept cards, or a 
total of 43 pi turo cards; opposite word cards to provide reading vocabulary reinforcement: 
anC a teacher's information sheet. The full color key pictures at the top of each 8 1/2 by 
11 base card illustrate an opposite concept, and pupils complete the card by identifying 
and matching six additional Illustrations of the same opposite concept and placing them on 
the base card. These additional picutrc cards are coded by the following shapes to help tho 
pupil relate them to the appropriate base card: parallelogram, oval, rectangle, trapezoid, 
square, hexagon, triangle, and circle. The use of the opposite word cards is optional 
according to grade level. . The 9- by 11 3/4-lnch storage kit is plastic. (VR) 
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OCSCRIPTIve NOTE 



IfiSCR IP TOR S 

EQUIPMENT; TAPE RECORDINGS; AUDITORY PERCEPTION; LISTENING SKILLS 



IDCNTiriERS 



Tbe"\Vol lens ale 1300 SS Tape Recorder Is used as audiovisual equipment with 
pre-recordod and self-made tapes for any curriculum areas such as language 
development, speech correction, reading Instruction, and mathematics. It Is a two-track, 
monophonic solid state tape recorder, 6 1/2 Inches by 10 1/4 Inches by 11 3/4 Inches, 
weighing 18 1/2 pounds. Recording and playing 9Peeds are at 3 3/4 and 7 1/4 L P. S. ; 
the keyboard has "stop, " "play," and "record" buttons; a fast foward.and rewind 
switch Is provided. The recorder contains provisions for paonltory and public address 
use. A microphone and patch cord are Included as standard equipment. Two of these 
recording units can be patched together for duplicating tapes. (LS) 
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NIMIS Master Record 



Field 1 * Unique national system identification symbol to be assigned by 
a national authority. 

Field 2 " Title, (including sub-title and/or alternative forms, such as 
inversions, acronyms), Edition data. 

Field 3 - Aggregate, whole from which material is taken, to identify a 
portion of a material. 

Field 4 - Series, title and number. 

Field 5 - Author (s), last name, first nam«, up to two authors, if ii»re 
than two list as "and others." 

Field 6 - Publication date. Copyright date. 

Field 7 - Form designation, physical description, piece-page count, tine, 
from authority list category and alternate ^orms designation. 

Field 8 - Equipment, material required (borrower must know wb-rt is needed 
to use material). 

Field 9 - Catalog price and catalog date. 

Field 10 - National source of supply includes address, OR delivery system 
entry code OR not available. 

Field 11 - Descriptors from TSIMDSE authority lists. 

Field 12 - Abstract/description, not to Include information found in previous 
fields. 

I 

Field 13 - Instructions for use of material. 

Field lA - Conrnt c field (cautionary) not to Include evaluative data. 
Field 15 - PhoL03raph(s) 

Field 16 -* Reported evaluation data and currency data as available. 
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213 Erickson Hail 
Michigan State University 
East Unsing. liAichigan 48824 



Coordinator: Ted Ward 
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The follovring pages comprise the second draft copy of possible descriptors 
tor use with the NIMIS Master Record, as developed by the CEC-ERXC Information 
Center . 

The numbers following each descriptor refer to general categorical headings 
found in the Instructional Materials Thesaurus for Special Education (April, 1973) . 



' 1. Exceptionalities and 
Dysfunctions 

2. Special Health Problems 

and Diseases 

3. Human Development 

4. Environmental Influences 
5* Groups and Organizations 

' 6. Learning 

7. Cognitive Processes 

8. Behavior iiJ. Terms 

9. Tests and Evaluation 

10. Prevention, Remediation 
and Therapy 

11* Sensorimotor Skills 

12. Skills 



13* Curricular Terms 

14. Instructional Approaches to 

Teaching Methods 

15. Instructional Materials 

16. Equipment 

17. Form or Format-Non Print 

18. Form or Format-Print 

19. Educa^onal Levels 

20. Educational Programs 

21. Facilities 

22. Administrative Terms 
Personnel 
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24 



Professional Subjects and 
Research Terras 



23. Baployment 
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ffNC A*' W AMItfl^A AT CAHiCI iltlOM fNH^iM 

iM fUrrtff ireMCAfiom* 
^icvftiriif trstt 

fCACHCK «i«frftiiit comMiftiM tiMCtico eiMtnoon 

•ce AitA leim iK?iviTirs« 

^ HMIIK lADtlT irOUCif Ifillt 
AMttrtlMC StMiCft 

VtC UMOtfONH iMMUtTfClif. 

A64lt€yiTUl»r 
AifOHOLIM 

iLPH»HCVt 

»rf ii«iifiH ifrACMi^^o Mi^ftCf* 

AitCttlCAfi NIftfWIff 

set AIM fPMVlltOLMV* 

mtimft eoiitcriONft or ncAoiiiOft. lec 



it !• 



tt 

M IS 



u 
u 

19 It If 

it 
It 

It it 

U 

it 



•Aivftetv 

CMOS ttlTN OHKtMk% DCilCMO fM MtfNfM 0r 

PiCMMKMMucf to<to cm riifi. tec Hit LUimorMii. 

APHASIA 

iNAOtilff to CO«^nHffttD M MOOlieC Ml9t 
euC TO MAI« DAPAOr. 
tU At AO liAMouAOC |IIAIK0|CA»1I, 
HmtCAf I0« roRMft 
A^lflfOe tItAM 

ICC AiSO llllffmt? ItCAiCS AIHO lVOCA?|0||At lA^ITUeC. 

utc iMAtHrMAffiet* 

0»T 

ifC AiiO lAAT iMAtroiAii A|«0 iMtUfA* iCOAPfi* 

irormi^o iOA«biMt iooapmic lAott* 
Ano licift^fiior. 

At? rOlrttO 
1 O Hf»i|.f 



It It 



H n 



li It ft 



it 



if 10 



r\t litH««ft«2Mh* IMffiKU l|»i|tfAIIOIi« 00 lOtOMOHlft 

Am^MVttt. 
AAioi»ftot AMI mrtivr orvicro 
• « -yit AcvAMivt Mvicr^a 

AUAOlAflOfti Of 
0OAOClAtte«i fMtl it 

Oit ig o om It 

At f ttif f om if»i% •* 11 

av? it«ior fr%vo ft 

AttltiMi f% tt 

ore alm loiK^MtoAfoovt »e«fittcot 

imiite»*«oAeiAit ami itfufm? lAfftittMO* 

auoto CKiiA^^f it 

iCC A%|Q iHlOlOlfltUAk AttO'ONf AOlOO* WfOOvHiOBP* 

MOOnffHM.iiTitCMt iMie%ooo«#ito« ANo iffAfC loccoomo* 

fUOtOitAOCirt •r%t^»\ tM •ittt^. It It 

AMOfOf AAftirtMHCAAOi it it 

** 'A'CAOO ro H«*ICl« A iroftcot OO OAONCTIC ?AK 10 

Arritfo AM* MttCH i«CkKOr» ooacc roo roiotca oo 

^AtUC WOiAftfO 00 OlCfuOtO* 
OUtmllMAi AfOS it 
OCC Aitfl liODIOffAOC ITiAiiiCAOOlft ICAOflONCO im^* 
fCAMlQtm fTlilMlfOIOOt ICOWTOOHOt lOMAtttO* l OOtfWO f 

iiooToupfiAOfti mtroiHAt ffffototoK loccoooffooo* mm* 

aA^OllAftr KABOHAmiCOt IPAO«* IM^MMPM lOfCOOfO* 

iMomotiimtt* lOAo^rcfftoo ironfoocot* loOotoeot 

' IfiAfCOtftLOt lOCAklAt liktPCOt lOtCOCIiOt iffACMOftiCOfCi* 
IffAmm iraOflSt ITAOC lOCeOOOCOO* ItOA mO A OC OCICO* 

toioce If Am Atto it an trottOt 

MtOtTOOff MBlfff f| 
. AtOltOOf ATtrilflOIII iOAH 

MOttOAff UA«K((C ii 

M*-»lfe»'T Mvrvt^lltflQff , 11 

AVuitoAf 9tmtm oRoim niocofniittf ion u 
Auoiffooff morof of ii 

AOOlffOAf Hmeun u 

AOOIfOAV itOfM iNfCOOAflOM 

tfioiffoov Hocr^tion n 
AlfAocttCoi ot f»« Cieocofi or mc coviootfmf tiotoMOii 

AUOfffOAr frUAAflOO* 
AUDlfOOV AfOurtieitiO ot II 

AOIttff to lOri tlfff AM OOOAOttC AlfOAt 
OTl^Utl IM A tff»<mH OOOCOt 

ore HtO tAUOltOOt llflAAtOf AOO iiCilAV lOOOCOIKO* 
AUOIfOAf Sf|«i«^| 00 

iPVOfOuCf ION mttn UftLlCrO nc if AOOCO*0 OCNOT of NfAOHiO 

At tWC POfMMf ttNIOAff ItimiLllO fOOCt 
AVOltOAf tC«T« ot 

lOCiUeCt AtfOloKtAK TCttO* 
OUDltOOf T0a|«*|«I0 t§ II 1% 

AuoffoAt wti!M| inffAAAf Ion Of II 

•A|#Ai iCAA»||«ia 

OIC lAlfOlfOftf KlAl^ffltiA. 

AtlfOOIOftOAAifirft 1^ |g 

AUfOlMifAMCflOflH fCWICri 10 10 

OAiAftCK II 

ore Ais^ inikcttHrtie ifrftCforioM amo lococcffuii inotoo 
licmino* 

•OAtOi OrAOtHO UAiCI 

tfiC lbC^iA»f»ri.tAi IRCAOIOO. 

OAU ioiiinr»|iio tffttroi if 

OAlIC AOMt rOiiCAtlOII If f§ 

IflCillurR •fAi|t|»;iiiiMI irOMfOffllMI AOO lA0l4t IfOUfAffOO* 
RfNAVlOA ||iff|»jr, •fAiC% §g 
Ain^ inlllMA IVAiCA, 
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•lllilOMAMir^ 
%ltktOti«|lMt 

m OF •Tif^lM to MMOff PeHfAi KTAiflt* 

ff ACMttt^ er ftretttM tCMOos, eotiMci tii •om 



it M 



Ai 



•tfliMt 

MO imcctt. 

•LACK NttfOAt 
•tACaiA 

tec AtM I^MOtetCt. 
titNO il 
A tCttOt mtO» VltUH. ACVttt III fNC tCttCH Cff It tt^ttt 

tt utt AFfft cottrctim* ot imott picia tr vitlot ti 
tfftrtietcii to At A%fiic utttciiOitt am ite or tt ecttcrt 

tt kEtt» 

tCt ALtft lAtmtlTlOItt iiilNONttt AM 

mtlMiiT tWAVTlCAme* 
•tttND tCAT 

»U lOCif tt^lM>« 
tOOV ItAOC tt 

cotet^fiiK AcmtnifAtiAh or otc^t om ttor 
octivcfi iitrMH Ai«o rvfcttii 

trtMII^. C^f IO**«t AMI rAf»tAf»t tfiAtCO * 

fO •mtPHfAfiii*, MOvrnM, Aim ithivioa. 
tec Alio IMU IC0«iCCAt. 
•tOQAt 

l*C liCtlAlW. ItAAlur* ftMltttCt»A« flo 
IC0<ltC lAwwS. KVffAtCUUM itUlOCil lOleffOttAtlCt. 
•• * tC««tClePrfltAt. tAtllKLmi. tiAtAC iMmt# 

tiiAwALt. tACrtACfticr ffitATPAtAin nettttiicc ituioct* 

^"••itTuOf* fOUlKt, IfAiAiMO iMlOilAi tWAClCA tCOlflflMA* 

mRTOtMiA. iHfiAllOOMIA. Ot'lWOAKtCm* 
ttfA«¥ 

•tor'tcoati* 
ute lictutttt. 

tttllLC 

ttAVitc toovi 

t»AtiiC PAffAf Att 
ttAlLtC M?f tftO etvfcct 

«itftiitr#i»t rot tNC Ntouctiom ot cnotniut tMHit 

tort tt tAtcco iifir tAAwmt^ 

•ttAlM OAAAAf 

MC ttiMmt iBAAiM lovtrutetiM. 

ttfiMtf CiHieAllO'. ^ 

tff ALio itr»»ofti» iffAC iKAttcetiic. m ittfc 
muttt. 

tAotito ^ 
ctttt ^ 

iCC AifO iMttlilfV tAiOt. 
fAplffHirAf|«M 

RCC Ai«4 IHAlK^Atfliirt^ fttffi A<^ ttACiifAti 

CAPvi9#«fo rH«<!fAir« 1^ 

ftCAMIIAlf 
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It i? it 
It it 
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tNTMt IttMAVt 



Kstmtmum 



•rr Ai^O MHttttCt ItiA^ levott IC Attt* Att 
**** lAUfttofliT iriAtHCARtt. 

tmct reucAtiAn 

Atmct« *iitt«a mH9H^ 

•^•••iisr irHHAvAftt. tM« tAo •vtcAiio^ai tcmt tt 

lOCClMti^t. 
CttT^OtV 
•CAAttlAQC*r||fii 

triiP icAtfiiotri. 

MAttfttCA 

ttf triin ot tiA^ KAiittieofftt 
ot* ivMT icAitrmt, 
cctrttAi'MiRY 

CHAtTt 

tec A^to Mfwnnftwct icnaata. 
fci(Cm.itTo 
CMCnittor 
^no CAtc 

ItCiUfCt CNliO ttAt|iy«. 

eiiiin* prvcitr<«eitf 

HniM^Hf or cNiio rtMi aac i*'tt*ki*VrAi^ 

trc ALtO tlWlAtUAirv. tPATMATIOtt. AtO 
ltOM^Trv#« trrtftMAt«*iiAv«^<iAtC« 
ltCfttfCPtt»U« tAttSOilAiltv. vtfAlCAta AiO 
*"**ltOClAL «OCVCtOt(«Ctt« 
CMUOtCt^i* RAMA 

•'•"^ ^tO tAOWMWe liTOttC^t teotiC ttOOtt* WtttAtf. 

. tmitcAT isiotrci. iavasc ot lOkV^tV lum**«ltinfect 
iriefioii; 

Ct«DtH tCAOliM 
ClM/fti^t|l» 

tec Aito UAH tctrotectCMf • 
tita titctfici 

tsc ret i«oiviouH. hwaak. ot cim 

ttttftA. 
AAtt ActtVff Its 

t«C AiAO lACfl^tTt ttOBRt. 
CLAStiriCAtiOM 

^fnr ottrti«a p^hmha tmo ttoiM. 
_ rAtitiCAt ot ittfcpit ot ft^ Mtit or 
DCiio«Atri9 cHiftActroittteo. 

CiAtStOOtt OM«rovAf IBM TCOtmiOlfCA 

MioecouACt wieit m tt itrrArie tttCtttf m 

to WMfAf CiAittOOK tCHAVlOA. 

•Ciltiet 

«tt iHCAAtMt iiritrtAfit. ntit ivitio» iaio. oa ^^^^ 

iNCAtfH iClltlCt* 
vCiOACO Citftift mCtflAIO« 

M ifCifi^fseo iifKSTtaoftM^ 
Ciotirtc 

roocPAA tr cotHctitt a trttyiot et ^t. 

ciofMita 
CUitietidA 

t si>cref niAo^Mt CHAAACtp.rto tt tnctiitr oiPioitt 

tr «PCteM M iMIIflNCi rMMiffAtlOM, 

etotirrvr nr^o^prtt 
etttiiivr trA«tiiAr#f i»f 

^tre Alio ..^truiortcc Aim •MfCNOtotiCAi itrttt. 
AOttitivr r»A^rA$#f 

^oer Asri AT Arcoum ttAAr or ot 

. ttfAlMli,^ iriMlbirOOf AT Af, on^ct. |tCt|mCt 
►rMM¥lHH, Arfm^iriiiiA. fANfflMHIt 

-.-.Ml^. AMI AMMI^,!.^. ..r AinA lAtAtAACt •trA.OPI|«l. 
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•t*tt 

Hit 
Mit 

tt 
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•f tt 
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it tt it 
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li If 
ti !• 
It M 
•I 

It 



ltM|taiit«ia« 

rente •nomt 

Mr Aft s»#iiftif leM* 
CCiiMtcAttmi ^11 tut 

trc ALM limiiAw iMiLiff. n i p fc i rw i it letMWMAttMt 

iMfCl* IMliilt iUft IVCtMi ICOWHUHCATIOM. 

cftm^iif ■ftiHiftcrp to M 

COMU«ilTt trftviCCH to M 

•CMAf m AMli TMMMIff iKfO vOItt eeiNKIIilClfCA l«flM lit 

fuc'Aira^v cotitPPkLCo iiA TINT cottftfiiiCft tmciN 
Dcme^e»f or Anuriieii or i¥it tionirtcmc 

00 ^Of»tlN| 0^ ftl OfljCct* lO^lt 10 iflfCils 
•CQKSCOIfOk AfrCCff • 

tttC iOiOff«t lOfrccfi. 
cOMOCfnriffio^ leoMt^vi 

n€ concept tma? o rocToo oucm u oumf iff« 
vriOMf • 00 tfc-iti^ ori»oi«ift cohovmut DCif»tfc 

, OffKCO rfiifCO CMOWO. 

oConieotfOf tsi foucof too 

Hit fcovioiMi«YfctAL irmiCAtto^ oo •ovtdoon 

•rmifAffffm. 
eoii«oiio%Tft 

occ Hfo irmi. imttAi, mo imtii icoNoeramt 

€toflll«0 C0ttC«Tl0o 10 

OTtm? or ffiifciiiocof Aoo rrrccvivc oifMooo v 

out too |tm tfllftO 00000 KOVlCCOt 
COmrCKf vOfttfT HIMOCKott AOO OCLO*IOi«ONf^ 

or eotttvnro 10 fNC rcoMOi»ic ontont 
com If CLuci ti 

occ HitO tOCiOllltft iCOMOCMCtoftfOO. 
C0Nfl»«t«tfO 00 

«oo^fi^8Cf»«T co«vo»evioo 

VfC irCOfMOOKf iCOHlfOOcViNOt 
ACONf I^IMO COl*€0ff|0M 

voc teotte looiftv itoueo? ton. 

ifU iiOm iroueoftoii. 
coovroocitfT tNiMTiitt to 

tMOtlON? raoCCfll ItlVOiVIMO 0 OCOOCM POO fHt 
oof OfOHlt Kilfft 00 CONVCntlOMIL OMOtO fO 0 

mott(t« 

•COOOOlHOfiOfi 

ttU trii« 00 tftoom lootoo lootui* 
ooof vocooiaoov 10 

ffMlt NUvfiro or VOOOO lUitmLf lOO^lOO ^AOOOt MHICN 
OiiOifO lit ffftOffvlOMU fO eor^ieoff MitMffM MIO 

i«otooiHifii»» die Hoo lOAotrcfivr ivo€«iHo.iot. 

tomiifk^ It 

m Oito fcoiott itNCoior. 

CtoNfl<ao li 

CMfO to 

«o«rto 19 

7ifrtfr ocffvifiri i% 



ti 



VU l«Off|«(« loaltLO. 
CtolVlVlTf •» 
iNCVOOro tMOlAAflWI. 

cooio^ioto ruf nro it 
ouoo ortccft tt 

MIffOO or t*i»OvlOO iClMI«it«n) lOO tOf OlOO 
wlLlfliiO muh'H COoriotHiofioiiii *i o 
owontoriif to itmooitott 
toitiiooi roe? 0*0 * M 

occ HOft irtMUfC M0» lOtlNlOlif ffOtolMt 
lOOCIIt trtftOOt* OlA •OCLIOI'WU 

•fOLfiioc roct nito ft 
tcm or orocoK ooikifr ro<m wHiCn novo 

OCCN CLf«lfOOTfO Hi tftfH IWlMtttOi 
kOmOtfAOCt |^00«OVlOll« to HULtt iOOCD 

ifro« ccpfotcwcco TMA? tor roor conmoi 

fO OOC C««.ti|OC fHON to OMOfMCO* 

CMOtM^ oiiteti It 
ttoomeouin ttitcoiKO 

\M lllMfOtfctifOlU tPtlTfOlOit* 

ctoOivc toiTM it 

m oiOtt iifMitooittM* 
ctotootiL i^MtALtt NOHOicorrrB to 

lift o«to« 

OOfit Lltf|«m liilLtO it 

r«mtio^ ftCf iviitro or ooat Lire* mkm to tctiiUio 
ttoct ^ot rorriootttot o«to i»oioo oiitktc ttomroototfowft 
occ i^to liCiT icoor miLLt. 
otocc it 
our to 
0 rcotovf MHon* ovoiooctoie itociorcMt in tMC vttco cot 
iM>icatr« A iono or •rroAimmt rt ocrmCLt e« ooor. 
rrc A|.%A ■•fiOMif •••MAfr^rrf n* 
OCat Oilto to 

ore Oioo tmitttrit fM^tciorctt 
DCir iiTTCotocvito it 
nmcot or octioo oo mtroroctco to 
rocivitAtr emnMtcAttflito octyccii ocor $m 
NCMiMB rrroooit 

OCAtH it 

OCC iLto loirtCiOCt 

OCCtP»Alt it 
•OCOMTfVC liCtHOto 

HOC fl^tolCAL ItNltotto to •totcttttrto 

incfMoi. 

MittoV^OCT tt 

■cc lioa locHAvieo aio fotooiniNC iroooLCM* 
ocooaoAOHr it 
tHC OfAtioffiCAi otuof or Mupon roriMftoMi 
corcciAiiff HtfH ocrrococr to mtCt ocooitt • 

OtOfOllltiTfelis MO Vttit OtiiftOtICi* 
OCOtK tfTALtM it 

ictroto it 
AOcoCL^rciirAi rodsooto 

inc iicouTftitiAi lomiooCM. 
BCvriorni^rAi acooioo it 

occ ALto iPoiAi lorAOffoe iiroicOt 
ototfAirt ii 
OlAOniOltic trtPMli^ to 

M 900 rtrocofrvivc trocNioo* 
oiAOnotffic trtffO it 

ICC Htfi iMOdbOltfr itCOfO. 

ointet% ' to 

OlCtffA»iAAt urtltO It 

OK t IONIAN iro It 
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?«e ut?rM m^w «i»itnii fObfTiwii Ptpne^m a ftiMU 



Ksr cm AVAiuinE 



fMO lr<iilfi« IHtffM fMfff|ir» HfpHifilt OMt •OtHlO* 
«0t»fCt|0w V.HiattlM 

itaiim>lib« iDiiifc?ioii«« 
fllftrCflMiHfff ti 

«cr liAtrpfttiff • iirr? vo lAiiitf iMOMfftiioii. m» 
irsc icw»r»tCMiAt imiioo. 

ftltCfflMttlATMlV AfflfUOCt 

tCi Alft5 IMCIU UrtlTtfDrt. 

•Oiieu»tto«i odou^ff 

HM iMmtP l»ll€VtilO^ 

tec Av*0 IS^riAi iHtAiVN IMOaiCUta 

iNCMf ifiii^fAfir. •PiitfifH.r iRccenMitt 

•WttVtM H^AfttfCmU lOtAVll. 

IV^«lCllCAi lOfMAlCt. 

CMATItff . |#ft6lM?IVC. AftN) HCftlHe VHlWItitt 
til WtlCN f^Maitli t% MMN ¥MITeTf • 
, MlftlHAiltVi A»D ABumOAMCr jt» IMtAt OR 

AmftlfCM*. HATNTA THAfc |Mft VlMim A BllWiC 
COMCCV «<HtlTIM« srC Aitf^ tCKIATItflTv 
K0*ivr««trHt iTHiMii'irv. 

OOMM OCLACAfO ACfl«OD 

Mt iiAfffHUItfi 

tttc »eft PfttfOiitii, 

•€tni|Ttr« In ?NC mAfiM. mcmha? im, 
. mmc? iM 0r KAtt. m aim immca i»iAf«. nwrni. 
MO lAOtf iHA? ma. 

•fC ALSO IftAlm iLllrC IMAliim. 

tftc imr icMff itNiiii. 

OtiLL 

vs€ vifH A e«MieutA« Oft nmu »tc* tcM. 
Mmn fOuCAVfoi* 

fMt COUCATIHV 
OVHICATlHA BAlfCOt 

ICC m^oeucfiMi tuAStrM. itfCncnt 

CM.? CWIiOM04)0 

•at Mi«c ^ »o « vffAOl, 

MC H«<l It^AMTt AND l|>.<rA||f |lirNAVlO» 

•cc HtA i«reif)M« wfCiMftoof. aho toggANfmafHT 

•tAflMO 

uu iirir iCA»t itNiut. 

fCNAlM lA 

iMrfHtHtfAO? $P4^ %t9Aiii%% |»f|irTlT|Oli Of 

O _ w«iMii »t AfwiTimi prp»iiif« 



ft tf 
li 
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it 



tt 
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ti 
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I C€0«««lCi 

t tec ALtO IC0«*5U"iO irOyCAfVQIii 

t tMM>iC AfHTAIlT MtfllfAMA 

t l«t 

i •tm«eAtioii 

i ViC IA(H%T« I0I»%I»^U« leA^tM«C«t MMlVtO. KAOif 

i iCHHONMi. irirf^nTAOfft irAnu* iii»f« nfCAitn. 

i I^A«r«if. »#Ntgl€Ait imvQCAf lOflAii l«lCllilOIM« lOMtAl. 

• IMtCrT* tsCK. ITCCKdlCAi. i||«flMlt Ot |«OCAflQIIAl 

i tcoueATtoift 

• •mCAflQliAi. ACCOuMTAOIilTf 
i •CBVCATfOMi OAOlO 

• use IMAM l*«OIA* 
t COUCAVlQNAi tfiffV|«|Oil 

• rot CiOUA cioeMiT utc ITCl»CVltCO 

0 IIHSTllUeftCM* 

1 •CkfCrtlCAL OTINUll 

i tfOC IT ACTUAL Of. IVlMOftOftlAi li?tllU|.l. 

i ftCtrcvtieiTf 

t vsr iciretiioiiict% 

I CUKftO<«CeHi«ICM. AlOt 

i OCC ALSO inMlLltf tti iSTMIOtf IttDS. 

I cuctmie fom^pv^of 

S CUCTftOitKS 

S CHOTtOttAL AnjimTttr«(T 

. i •CROTfOMAL dCKAtflOt 

t use lAfWCCTUr IBCNSiriOt. 

t CHOftOftAL Oev^LO^Iff 

I CMOflOWALLT OltVIMmCO 

t . sec HRO lASOOCmOMf IMnttCffa IttfTtSilt 

0 iMMtfinr fMOriCdS* iCCffOLtilAa irCMa 

• t IHy«>CSAeTTVl«Ti m»CttOS|«« iMKMSOWAtie leiBCtiCi* 

0 ff*eN|^0«Mti»f*tffii, f(r»OlH •f»»»«l|i|As |«OCIAlL? 

t iMitiNfvtfCia Aw> tstficiec* 

s cfwomMT e»M»TiN^ittrt 

i tec ALSO 1^ AMD IVOCATloiMi tCim ArQ lOGCUOAflOMU 

I cicmttcoiAs 

I Ci«iltN 

i • imc TO rtah icmh.isii as a couosc stuat 

t ttt SCHOOL, see also tlAneuAOC TCIKIS Alio 

0 ILITCAATUSC. 

S CMLISN ISCCOtiO LA>*oaASCI 

1 iOM ICRUTSN mAMlMO STunffltTS UAOIIIlii 

• ICMISh AO A seCO»fO ot rote ion LtRSIIAOrt 

0 tec ALSt INOO iCftOLlSN IMAoTNO. 
S CtOlCMf^CWT 

t Am coucattomal rcthoo Atovioim 

• •«>tt|Of»At cmsirttees roo fim LCAtnm 

1 OMtOTllNltlCS. rsroiiKftoTLT liSfO TO 

i STiMVLArr oi'Tfo sn«ocftTt. 

i ico nCTTino. 

s CMriAMmrMTAL roue AT ion 

• Stufif or rcOiociCAL balahcis and Mitt fCMomsTioiliii^ 
t uith At«ii ftnn mis msttomi^ciiT. 

S CttflM^T 

t src ALSO lAiiOlo irommoT, iauoiovisual am 

• ICirCTAA«rCNA»i|CAL lAIDS, irLrCTAOMlC irOUlWMT. 

t liAfiiLiTT iAir;« iMOjrcTien irouimoT. and istosoot 

i lAlOS. 

I rto^ion 

I CiStMOS 
i •CTHIC8 

t . Il^r IMO^H IVAIUCS. 
I rTNNic 

A %ft AIM M*&|0 MMICAM, lOiACs^t IIMttOS. 
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ftPlf««fd •mCft-ft* IWMIlit* l»tlMi»|tt 

• •. tit *«%ift H.> 



1% 



• • .tcff Kto itcmec* 

•ft ••trrrtivr itiwftiMr ^ ivCfttAt iAt«iifv» 

tec Htfl irtftfC ^ftttl IROteH liClMlM M IVIMM IfKltO^ 
«!£ ITAliTAIIt* 

#Mlif LMC ^ 

sec Hsa itci •roueatfipii. 
«rc*ii 

VIC tumtMiU. lAOi^iicniciiff* 

•FcniuM 

imc icAotioitiH lAOjuttwciif* 
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• Hit iteovfiii. 
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Mt IctmrAiCKrMk t"CtMb. 
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i UK liOM iviim liiii* 
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1 cum n 
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f ti^ iuPCii 


li IT 


1 iiAOC 
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1 chan: It 
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•tc iiiA' lemtoNco itiM^ 
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1 CiAlIC II 


it 




UlT 


1 illA^Ml 


it 






• •ft iLiO iMitI liMCCN AnO liMfit. iMCilMi 








• iCBitriier M^ifctvae. 




"irtc lHiitjrevto«* iroutPFCaet* 




1 fiAiNirNei 


It 




li It 


• i irvtr* (Ml uTun fOMAiiNitioii tcMCiciitii^ i MMc«ir» 




ice M.i«» leAMiotro ifiiPftliiif^f* 




• iCC iil9 •iVfliltl^* 
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1 iiAft«tC MT| 
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iCC Ais<i iinifiAi li^Mii icont^oiiiiiti* 
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• AMOOitlMi 




' ' 'irc Mkxn i*i>v. iciir«vi«ifv. inmr » ii«AMtic«ft 




• U9C ttC|f •€*»! Iftttllii* 








1 %»m ^ATo« ti«iui 


it It 






1 iiour Activtfiri 


It 


^fm ••'••It 


lii» ^ 
•• 




li 


f 1 ft« •* ••»f*.^i»% «• A ti^fu^iin fm**ifuif» 





• •«i<Mi t«*ru •■!» 1% 
•KUIM M flMCll »OMf«rMi. i«C rtftM ti tMHH 

con^m^eAttM tt^i it fMf tirA»« iff Mici ifvft •imvcma 
imMUH •npiMCaAH •C«^>MilCifliii« dMi lilit 
•LfttNiviar* 

PiAiM CMDt it It 

•ft •MfDidtm mAiNCMm« 

tAiCI 
VIC iPAfflfAlVft 

re^iowiflia ittvrcfiMit it 

VftC iCAtC 0« litMlfUtliAL •ifUttCi» 

PMm toii^Ttifi it 

rtiiKi ii 

iMcinc •imtitiic. 

^AtflilA it 
tec IMTTM iConMCitlOM. 

riut'fiifiot 

use lewionH iitji«Vffe«f» 

•AfCtS St it 

tec i^io •Pitfetowei ftsctttivtctt iii«trivitii« littitiA 

MD Ifiti. 

fcoiis^v it 
set iiso ccOMtiNcntit lecttttiB ittutttt H.in» 
•MllttSIMIt itecMii* 

, iCokosff ii 
sec iiSft trinriMMtst lonttTi* icteiitiN trtstitt* 
•liLiwM* •iiret* if^tHtistt* intvMfsiiii* itccstift liittt* 

. teMTtv ii 

HCftlliS f|« PAI« IPCS li 

Atffti. setiifs 
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Ifttt 
UI^U Of TAftff • 

iiMlilv^rifi^ 

m TNC ii*%riir*ri*lfl« 



tt 



Mf mvioiMt mm? 



MIC IIMMKMlt* 

vM iTActitH ircnctMiMi. 

A PfAfto^ MHOftf ivoioACfftie jittctifit«it 

m ffHC «rftf " rMi uroicAvrt a i9ts or Apmitnamv ot 

to Of OCOMLS 

MKiLtN COuC^TlOW tl 
•HtOkTM tR^AIOCO 

use tiwcf»L ihCOLTN i^ontm* 

iCiOtkO fiomovftflON it 

yst iQCiT 00 iMOO or i^ciOtiiO* 

Mom lltfCOCtf LO*t vOCMUtMV tt 
•ttOfOftV it 

on Hto ioi»c*teoiit lotook ono imqoui ii«it\M)f. 
•iMiiin . tt 

m tv%vriicovt AND •oceor*ftoN. 
veitOAft tt 

TOfTmiCTtMl tt 

Mliwo iviOfoiCf ioh ov o»orwffi« 

It 

tMO 00 POOC M4i0t •••VIM THC OOOC MflfOMC tOf tOM OU? 
MVm ftlrvCOCkV nCAMIHlOOt 



oimtc«c 

wot iNCAiTN iffoucof fOd 00 iinr leoot ioRtut« 

•tOOOllMVIOii 

inC ICOf ATVVtTf. 
fNOlM* tt 
tOQtVTOvii ftflTO tt 

loottftouftiiffn t«i9fmvtoii tt 

OCt AitO lOtmOtf te IffCOCHlMO Mit tVttfOttOO* 
•Iftltvevtvc "Ctr^O 

ust iseirtttitie if^vNoo* tec hio iLOoieot itNtooiot* 
tittfiiiftoioi, t»fn it 
ttrobvi tt ot it 

ooc OMoc 0 f 0 t nooo* 

OCC AiOO ifOOLff ICHtiOMOOO Ml UMtit lOCvCiOOfirtf • 

toroonH oCiOtttO ikvFMfoOff tt 

VofCHlHA or %»0f IMA OtFOt<^ j|,Of UOCt HI KMUMt 
OIM«ifO» 

|t|f IH COfMOMtftVA it 
OeC AtiA IPIDIH AHO iriNH lOOMIOMAIItO* 

loivtH fc*«;Ni»ia n^A^t it to 

IfltylAi VOllfiA it 

off AIAA iprpiH ivfHiriOi 
iNRMtOt it 

Mi^ffo vfPiie».o or oootur MtrotAto. 

|flfOI*l*V TOAf* «"0 it 

fOAINIfiA 1*1 OtttAffOHllhO fttiO vrCMNIOUtl OCCKIOO A 
O MiA^CTfvr OOtlitA THM AM OH^CVlVf tfr AiOO 

• IMrwWf* A#l ••HO*JII«#t#fiiri, 
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lUfffaaOTtOV 

•rofo. tn toooif itpf ooterH. ore oiot ittoHOi imoo 
iiitfroMttfi«» 
mritioffiitff ffitffa 

»AOVKii*Affi% OA ecmocoAitoi. 00 tuo ot Mooc tmmitit* 
t»mr*f ifftiro 
ifivro#iotAfr Mftoro 

OOAOfS «« !!• A. 

•tteno^oft<^a4^ coiH^rvcim 
vtt isorioi iiniiift. 

ItrOMTlOtt 

ttiAoeo 
•tto 

tttC IIHTflM, IffAONnii IH^NAOCt. 
OtM OO^fC»TT»« iroofioi 

«K ioooire*f 10*11 iFoonOft 

OiNNI mtlvKvO 

Un I00C«T|0IM| ICOUCAVIOH. oft AiOt !■« tMC 

ItOOtntDfW. 

JiMtOO MtON coftoeo J 

tOIOCO T. A. 0. 
OlOtCAOoATCH 

tttorocopt ore<*o&ihttA 

M on run To»rM otHcnv rteo a fcuvtotot ttemtf • 
tttwrottcrte pfRCCOTtOtt 

ftT0£fP7|0«« OP OOvCptn? • MitOMT. trOtOfAOCC. AI^ 
MOtttOv. OCC UIO ltA4.A«cC A«t lOPAtfAi. lOtlCNfAVlOM. 
■tfO 

. A C00O««|iviOM or oft ^ ^^oto OColANCt ?» OC tOCt 

AO A v»n. 

lAOTA 

IftfOiiArr Ativc 

OCC ALtO IHAMOHOITINAi •OCAOttO fftM. ItOCUttti AND 

MtTtNtt ItKliifi. 
iA««|»OOC Of vCtO«»«Y%T 

tec ALOO lOtVOOOCt HOCCCN lOCVUtMOf. 
AAoOtfAOC HA^icAOOfO 

A Pvoootn WITH 0 oreroTtvc oo cioocooivc lpmch tcrce? 
oMicM u n»f cAuore ot trucevt or ocotoncoai. ooccfM 

flCOvfA|it««^. 
iMMAOO iAnOOATOOlCO 
iOOOUAH tClTA 

OCC AiOA IVCOOAi IVrifOa 
OlANl 

Sm liCAO«it»0 lACTtVlTT lOACRAOCO. 
iOOOC OOOUO tKtVOifCTIOfV 

aAoo£o 00 tt» 00 pooc ttiiorifto. 

iAOOC »VOC «AtrotHft 

iArroAiiM 

iAO CflffWlCCliCttT 

trt AiOA leiVlftMtNtO MUD lOouOTO. 
•iCAAfillWO 

toe lAt^OelATlirCt lAlfOtfOOT. tOtleOtlltl|j|f lOttt 

N^vitrmdOT. iNotivriROi. lococcofuAt lootoo. ivrotAi. 

to IV|A«|AL lirftAfiilfiO* 00 IPiAf • 
tCAOOfftiO ACTItffVT I^ACttAACt 

•rc AiAo iiM>itiouAi iiro imtoucttoM. locir ipocioo 

IMUOUit. Mrf^ IvrACMfO tmeLOKll IllAHOtHO. 
UAifltftO OlOARtilTirO 

OtOflliAiiUiifO M t^AOO iFOiiAMCC OtfMM fNf 

OTiHPov^ riio# iTitff ocvTiitoiirvt Aim a oaOrco 
. lMorflACHirvrpr».ff» %rc ai«0 i^iNMitift, 

lOVUflMi ILAlMlAftf |ilAt^|f|if»^, lOINlfla lOAAtt 
lOTIfllfirftM, Atifl %MMt99»H •HAWIlClllia, 
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to Tf MH •OViNO *€»Oit tl« ^ftftC rilQi* iff t 

niftiir* 

iCIfffft MUlftlM It 

•ilMliftV teiMC 

IMC llnrOMAflM iKtCAiCt. 
^tfflMIV 9fknK% It It 

itftniriici Qirrc»riim it 
iitc roil wAfcn^ti co«itAifiiMfe MCtovtH on 
ifMiH*r orrftf ;e«tAttoiis ako ftrov^«ti« t*<€ imoctf 
to ioc«f irv kt^rnrirci ami/oo tirtmciicf !• 

itmsbtif UHi f Mnt MAtcaiiii It 
octcomri pitrmitt oiirt ow ?•« MtrtoMt micm lovcmi 
fMC n^itfio ifftniiCf irtuetifte or ?mc i^t^iMC. 

iimom It It 

ONCftil ■rifiINO, ICf HtO iCttCt ItHCCM M lOOlt 
tCOfWvMUlttOH, 

I tttf^ina c<%»MCMCMioii It 

LttTCfiim IttHlt . It It 

iimivu^ . It It It 

tfC HIO lADVClcrM UTOOICII* iMviMi llVOtlfli 

iiufOBioMiM«frs» iMooOiPRtct* iCKHn^rfi*! imxmt* 
irMitMtt ittcvtotvt •ififf'ftfft iwircov iirootfi* 
iPTftiM^tt iPO^irKVteiitt |N«««ciT iftHtPrti iP«irm» 

VOOKAi tHl«»tHl tff 

too MfCititt •coutwfiia utf or ftCioonHio atnirt ' 

MO LOOtCli THCMftY POOCrMTI tO OAtltH eO^RCCf OCirQUtCft 

m iiM uuvmct irciiMiifiat iPtfitLci* itoivtM* 

MO IICtC*«tt^l€ l^tNOO* 
iONt vOmClI . ' 

Ufff iU*mC*KMtfiHtllit 
iOif villOvi atn^ M 
WrC HIO liMfcC IttK ItOfiHB ftMO IIMfClliait* 

iOit »if ION tmiiiifttft ^ It It 

act Hio isiiMf i€Oiiiciiifitio«» 
nMwCfiS" It 

•M0^iri€Atl04tt 

l|.Ql# IVIII0«9 lltOl. 

MttruiAVivr •Aientui It It 

MiMftt It 

ifc Hit iioetiw inrvckOMMt ft«t iioctM. itviut* 
fMuwu co<««*fiitcitte^ It 

COMMNilCltlOII VIA ^ftHMU rOMrUllOlttONI 

iiiofni <k» riNem iPfkiimei ii»?h[o tHim o^iut* Kf Htt 
Kuco i^rCMi irittiscii ui»tii.iiMi iMMkriiiMii 

ICO«IPtfli|C«IIOll» AKfO lllOi liltlOUMe* 
iMMiAil It 
t*lCillOr« NA»4HkOA«l I«i0 tfACMlKO titlOCi* 

i^c iilo iovifHi.iiiffi« UfAniciAufi louiofi* ant itciei#t 

IfttflOii^. 

MnuKttrt ti»ifiKiO It 

Mititma Rv itAPtt 
nir Mliki It It 

It If 

irc Hin if40wtt 
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Mit »efiii 

iCi Okl<l IfOuflllOMk ItflCoUIOH. MVOtAtftO. iHt 

«rtr iCiMitrifi^iOH. 

MfMrHAtltt 

IMiMOt^ MlllH^Vte. iCC M.M lltOttlOII. 

iHoroOft* ioA«f i»vi«c«iMi lo^frvt* 
iCHCtiMi. torriftHi* itivmwi* iroictttim* itro 

i«imM. i»ciiff«i?* iHicr ivAinr* itiftt* itrt itntotv* 

IfMfHAPflM* MA IWlOOi iO i M CfOtt 
MtfCMttCI iCiOIKIt tt 
milMl MrWR MlOI«ri|, 

tCf AitO llP^ltWII?? out iCMtit ttCKfi Oo m t ft 

mitvftffirw? 19 
ftitCOIIil VCACtttlfO ifHtOTM, HrffONf • UlC** VOtlMt tut 

nr^iiifiiiir* alio i^tiiic iimtn* 

HfCMMilOAk KtlLil II It It 

nforftmvAfAiNO or mo aauitT tt ttctitc vooit* ttvicttt 

tm lueitiairt* 
•trot* tecrt«ei«ov 

Mtl tCOvPAttOMk ItfCNNOiCiOV. 
on IHaH MOtI* 

itfttAL miMttf I |g 
tec OLIO •IMIttIi MO iriHH ICOllttUNft«« 

nKOff*i vo^i , ii 

trt tkio iiMtiiL ivoMriit 

tlAOMelll Rf VHTttCIAlii* 

ofnott 

tttCLMfi MTPOoifiNti ortrnttott tccAu* tut trc ot m titwt 
roi outtrott OP vtwiH. ^rf^tm m iniotfoot •nutfAt* 

•tfOVCHtlMt* 



ifu triiMf • or itPcr^t 
..CfCOOQioat 

m ttio incitKii* 
•ffctitori 

Mt inCiiPAtCM iQCitiii at itciavttt imtMitt* 
MCtote itttr«* 

tfc «4io if>eimMRt«f • 
ptmcMi AMC*iei«t 
mcAoricMc 

fucnoomMiDticttoii 00 t rtit ncct or fun* 
ftei%oiiff 0 V « iMCitrt ifli ittc* 
meooviifio 

r ooLi or run cofiritmito uteoeocMOOiiCftom 

NICOOPOOM 

lot KlCOOOfMlODllCtlOII or Hltllt MfffOlAi MtlCM 
CAOMOt m oeift MltMOUt OA^NIirtOAtiOII* 

oKooofFAOc tficifepi 
mcroTAouci 

PICOOOrMMUttlOMl on OH fiTMMC tUOrACf » 

oKtctCfin utoci 
NtcronoFci 

•OlOOir KNAOIO 

inc ijumwi IMOM iooaoCs 
HiooAHf roucAf too 

toveorioHAk noooim oriiioco to Mt tMC 

iHCtAi nrr 01 or twf miOAiit roniiotiOM» 
•otiiru tHfAAPv 

Mtr «ffNroAi»Cvft€ ii*f»iroiif«r*^» 
oioroAi^ 
plf.Aii|t9 ^ntm^ 
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BCVtCf % 0« M*f AlAit wMien ailtUt tiMfllrMrfA f 

mvt »«rri» mtftHi tnr m r^* iMiifiriiV* ire Hto 

imtkM* mm t¥Hgf% iCMftinnt 

rMfBtCAL «f msMfAttoii nr am amc** Ptm 
•CHCfiAfK ne^tCifVAVtWH or • rw4M Q« 

nfft itcf iticrrtf M iMtc iMv>tciiitift ittttcpt* 

MTCIIl to rCfMOftt M iMtfKIAit tM fCACHlMl 

MftC? wtNAOrt^rtif 

HHt ro« IIIMIilMt IMOOCfllM* AND •CAC0|f* 

ftl^itOAl «CVMQO 
fOllAv vHurt 

. MAC rt« t«AT»UCf IMAi BCVICCS IMICM if IMAtt 

M coimoi utr or iAw At ahau miiCiAo* 

MUlVfAM 

povmnf coneAftoM 

•CC Aitft lAPAf |Ak •ACLA?|ftlliMl#a 

iTArMm MIAA fNAN 0«« lNBt«||CtlOll UvCt.* AffC AiiA 
HlO^A0Cn. 
tlMfllA ftt^fAurtlAli 

mfiniCAftOM 
iHitttnt HA^toteArrto 

itt AiAO iCrOTAAAi irAtOf ANO ISCAT lALINP* 
mkTtie«»OAf UAAP*|«tO 

iC*«M|f»a MIMO POAf TNAM 0«C WW MOALlft* ftTt AIM 
•AVOIfOAT liCArfctNAff ltCKlO«V VCAn** AHO 

•vliUAi iirAiMvttti 
mnCMA^ irAfvafM 

•a ALIO »r'«IAlCA«» ItlVftCiA. 
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ICC AttO lAMffKfi iBANttt* lIHiffflOlO* AKO OONtO* 
mttC tKCNAlif 
HfOVCA? IIAAfrt 
RTTHAlOAf 

fCC Al^fO •rAM?AOV» 
AHAtuOf 

VIC lOUTOtfO* ItOtfCAfieHa 

nCOAftve oct*<rcMKrrCi»v 

•OCCWOAI 

Utf I0LACA«» ore AilO lOiACH IMtOtOOt* 

ilflf ft* COBC 

OAAliU IflUfi or MtMCMAflf Ai i«f AVtn* 
•UrilAOiMICUif MAKiOICA^rCB 

l»tt IcrATMiAi iMlMft iVrilCfHIfl »»«tHAaCftVltVa 

$l9$$'*t9*A lAlM^tliltr^* li^NfAAl iftNfii lOftrtiftCftOMl 

lAULftriC lAfiVAOlH. 
AMTHrOflC CMliflAflto 

litt ic^ftA^Aiif lotitiioiiro. 



lATAii^itr* Ml irtivirrfirriitAi iiimiMACffAt 
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«rC Av«0 tAMtA|»t«MArHtC«t •HlOAAAOHiti 

•MrtAcwr iMAtrAiAil. 

IMMABCO 

BtOfAA te fftAflAIHB lOltCM Mf M VOCB Af 
BCVTRAt OAaOC imilft 

OCA Akia imiifiicvri Ml iorc« trovBAtiiiis 

BOtitfCimAi MiQifttllf MTfOiHl 
ftBNftOBH C<lM^ieAf IBm 

ICC AiSO IcO^MIMtCAf ion teoiiA* 
llO«nrC»»H ifMHiK^ 
liOiN«i»OAL frtv« 

HOHWA ^Ai AvOtt^-Ov MfCOlAlB 

imrtAniiio 

nAtroiAit fNAf fCAen ifO» to oecoAi» ofitctco 

tmrOAHAf imi r»0O IIAtCA|A«. OArtCOtCB OOAl^? 

en 10 MAiffCit poAi«. 

OOVMO IICAC«I^«S 

ItiC iRAfMrilAf ICI lorAoiotAO. 
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BBIB 

tncioor^ oiiWA ooodit roooA? ten or iMirBAiBt bob 

OCOl^Nf fH A^AAOOCProt OT OMAOgBi ^ 

OCC ALIO IfUliOiCll^O lOBOAl. 
MftBlftOO Pi 

nM(«Cfi otrvrvKo ano catioo maoito. hc 

AiOO IKTAiT*! •rOllCAfftO«» 
OCOtMff|0«iA|. tMCOATf ^ 10 10 

titfivoco MOO* n«OA#r. 

OBCUOOf loot OB OB 

. MfCNiAiA roo«ii iPeetrtc OCCimOflONB* IfC 

ALIO INTAlffM irCAAOKMCia •IflOCOAOff 

iTCAeMC««» iPftvtieiAiii. irr%«iifOcc 

•nACtirM, I^HflU llmifAfKiti ItCACMrA^. A«l itfAcmo. 
OCCA^oiAA«Nt« OB 

OCCAM! OB 

OUACm? ^ACCMIOM BO 
OCNtt or OATli. 

BBlSOtOilO fl 

oocccif fiNriciattci iMvoiomio ooiooioo or a 

iCVtrO OA f OWfOa 

OB T«« JOO mtNINO OB OB 

•OMOUC roOL/CrVOAA 

ifoc iroAjretioo icoviPiicifT, 
•orcnAfif eo«(kivi(^ioo 

ifOC iocnavioo imirioAfieii. 
iUk cowmnieAiiofti OB 

VOCH A| orrOAtO to MHUAi lOtOO lAOAttAcC OB 

riooco trriit»4i co^rtmiCAVioN. itoc At to m OfiAfion fB 
IMC AifAAiif nAniiieArrco. icr 
Aile iCiiTfi •ArtrcN aoo •itrorA&iiiB. 
•OAOtNAi c't'trrfO 
HOC mtiMrrOa 

fl^ieMVAii 00 

OOAICllYAf|04 

VOt lO^AtMi lOAtCKlAf lOlH OO IflPC •OCO^CCttOC. 

ooieAifAfio<» P^f% rftoiiivt lo it 

fiAffAlAlt trAri^lMO tOitlH OAffOIAflOn or tut VIOMOiit 
NAOftUArrrO 10 Ntt <IIAOOiii^|f*OAi AwB oAtCOlAiO fCA€««lOO 

fHC oisiiAiif NAMncArrro ttriMiovro Or aOvino aaov? oo 

• tOAMilMI, tiftllA %AOtOllO iMIilff aIOA* iCf A| 00 lltAflAi 
lOOftitffAfflllia iCAtiTA. lOOA lAnlAfO. lOOlililtf AM 
•APit^OAf lAlIM^ orrf) IffNAirri •tAAtHfOO. 

•oofHorroKCAii V t«*»fiieArrfii 

M iHtf^tCAiiv iNAtAirArrfo. 
ovfww rtfi»f»ti«Mi 10 
If •fVli*«i»trfM«i |ti»*PAI|Ofi« 
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ti 



•frit 



ifc A^M •••t ••NiiM*. itMtMiia ifiP»«i«i. Ma i^ictniti. 

*i%ACMn ifAMt^A 

It li 

icft iMittievf KBtieAfion* 

A »mtoit y-w ttlw^ »• ^^^^ ^ 

•^AftfiHi co-nttion 

Ult ICtflfNlllt* 

tec Hti* IfWCkAlM* 

iCC HftC IMlOtT0»»t IfiCftlAL. ••IMOU l«f»»t» 

fCteC^niH •■OfP* IfMMtM 

tec *lM IvtlvH IW09 ii»trt»itio* ^ 
. IffC INWA tCtOftOlMf lOMft 
fCtCt^fUHtf N*naiC*^9 

tec HftMINa lOltA^llitUt* 

fftiooieAwt 

twatlDCl JMltMtt* ICC «itB •«ietll.CftCtt ANt 

Kmtcttie«»t- 
pftteMittv orvttPM«>t 
•tCttonAitif MOtifitt 

ttH ItCMAViO" iMOKCnt* 
tCt««Mitrt trAft 

trc Aiit iH>MCti#r ifCttt. 

flttl ttO^f 
rMUHffftt 
tMOHiCA 

fNMtlCC At AP^ffiY ft M tfACNIKi f CCAftM^ 

mWiiA^ iceocot 

rfiONMAAtNt 
pMltMAAM 
fHOttOAA^lif 

ritfAUAi cfivCAtm 

Aft AVAt lACCtf AtlGW AMft It^OAVtt 
tPMfttCAV CwA»t^tlO^ 

WU ll«f»|fAt ItVAtUAttOH. 

rnvAicAv nM%% 

Aft AilA IftllACUkAA Itmnttll* 

^aical ACir»tCCt 

ACt AiAA l<;AAtN iuic«cc«. iteotMtt iwrttotMttf* 
|QCCA<lt(l«AI»Mt. I^MIAICA* AM) II^CC ttClClfCCtt 
^NfAtCAl, I»(r9*^t 
^ttlCAttt MAMAlCAtKt 
tMfAtCAiit MA».lltCAf Mt «ttlL|tt 
pltfAltt 
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m HA<i i<ii9i9ntCAi iitriuriieci. 
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m »AirA|Ait 



trc Aiit lAA^ tPtlMtt 

ti9««eAt 



99 9V 
tt 



PiACC tAivff ti 

tMC co%fMt Of imtiAt ffMt mitotr ttt CfC. 

AiAVtAOMI A€tltttff|r9 it 

aTC Akto lAAI^At lAtCtfAtlMtt AiO lA^ttt 
99CtA» 1^ 

ACT Aitd lAHTmtttCt* IftvAtrAV ItUttCt* Att ftHfllfts 

•rttAeniiiat 

M ItAfftt IfDVCAtlM. 
APt^AflOU 

tftC leCfWAAfliTt 
A9tt|fl0ft In AMCC 

«PiC IMflAi le«ltC«tAfftOk. 
tttttlOm ttOlHIt It 

m 9» MtrCfAi fCAtMlNO Mtlff9Al tOtift AlO CONCCPTt 

tven At AMIVCt Ktmtt MCtvCCi^. tec AVM t«H?9ACf 

lACttOHtfMI. 

ttlTimt ti 
•PtACttCA^ nAn* 

MU KOttV*«« iCOMCAItON Qt ICIAHV 

ntviM tiMtiit* 

99C^|tCi |g 
•MMICC 

VAC lOtACAIWlftATOat ec ItACIAi. lAff tftor9« 
99t^t*C*t ti ti 

9ttrfwt^ RCAfttliO LCWt AAfrtrAtt* 
9tf ttAOftff $9 

tmut Attt co&fctttvf A«p A«mtt«c 

Mittttrt tecM turffi€tr«inv ottA«tfc9 tt riMtiC 

tNC CttliO to Mtlfi AVmiCfifACi tCAMitOA ftitt* 
A«CtC"90t trttt it 
•9tctc»i^fivc TeAn«ti«a 

VAT fOlAO^OttlC •tCACNlllt. 

» 

MCVOCArtOMH CMfAf lOM tt fti 99 9i 

^Otntfit At Citl>C(itA»f AUTO IfWff AMCOim 
tfVCLt nCAACD tftHAtt VOCAflOwAi m^AAAflOll* 

t9|PA«t otAnrt ti 

OAAOet !• #• A. tec AitO lAlfunCttAOfCO. 

9«tOCCi li li 

pCOHtn toivtftfft it li 

ttocffioitie tfftvt ii 

9fC A«.tO lOfAHiOAtte ttCATI. 
MOAtAfNiCO tMtAtfCttMl ti 
ttfC HM iCOMfCft lAAtltffO •mtOOCttoll AMi •fCACMfftt 

•^AAMilKtfA, 

mtRAA«eo ^trtiAiA it $f $$ 

tCOllCMIAilt eOftttlNiCtei MAtCOIAtA 

mctncAiLt rt Atutm p9m rot amc 

9fTeAeHI»tt Of IMOMiCtrt* iCAAMCO rACttt 
CONCC^ttt 0ff Af»|LLt. flAf At «At not tCtiiltC 
fi4 VAC AT MAAffiwA^r. 

r9ojrctiMi roiii^Kt ti 

tNClU0C% tli't f ILMttl^t OPAtte Altfl ttrftMftt 
MtjCfttAAA. 

•»tiwcctiG« v^rem 
i>At i%CArrrit* 

ofiojietMr trAtt ii 

M«MOO W f^fA^'AlM iN^ltltllAi ^ttOMifff 
IM |»»|fM t»»C Afl*NHM% in l««MAUt HtlAttUf fllAfO 
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BEST CfyPY AVAIIABLE 



t^*€lf III 114 •t^«l'«|ii<l fit iMf HIMtim IflMtt 

»PO%f*<c«rt It u 

UK HtO lft«»lllllft» 

kOftfiA *rCA«>#MMiM fttftNi. eOi9»%* ii<*tc«» 
MA ttPfiet*. M K«(i6iittimi or «h|Cm nfiM 

AMI fii»rric* Mr h^o icm iM*AgiMt» imu? itivitit 

rMtoctt fiin»mii t« iv 

fMi Micm.tcr Mto ft»irft«icr fCACiicr 
CPv^Aftdi Rtvrtnv CA« hCmi d^Uff^r* ami 

intMtiffQiirt* 

MfeiiOi«l6tC»V UAVB M 
ICC AilA lAfAvetlAiltt Mfl lAAOilCiCflVe IftftfA. 

MC iPCACri^fUAl iPOfOA iir*Ai«l«fft» ftC Ai^^l 

lOCAUAffv. ir«t HtA^ le^^OMIMIIOlt* Alio I«IAI|AL l"Of0ll 

l|MCAA«9feli« 

aPUHIC AAtntAii 

lAUAifC lAttiVliMA. 

PMNCmttM li 

pvctro AtcAftt it 
fumft . It It 

MCHrt It if 

m AiiO tCAOiBVOAO lAUfriri* ItAMCi* lAAif l«MBLC 

|AtiAftM<l*m« Aim litOTiCi. 
tACtAi AftlfifPlA it it 

|«iCili8f^ BACIAI VM)rA%ffA»*nt<IB» ttC AkAO 

|ftl^e«l«l»l«fM»t lAfflttilik, 



itlACD LtnC CNIAVtlfOi 

tAftui iCAtri 

W AkAO liCNAvlAA ItAflNi tiCAUCi* 
iiffi 
ACAtflAli 

tHC PIAtuAAtlOfAi UVCi A? ^MftH A (KtiO HAt finrCiOKO 

fHC KMo«t A<^ co^fitivr SKiiii «ccf ift*Af riA 

HAitCAINP ^fAnetlfACH ilAAt»|lia f AiR|» |i |itfrArfttC& 
It iCAAtilwA. A|,0 ti AiiC 10 KACIIM fHC HHI#<>AC AtO 
ititff IfAlCe 09 MMAt It AfltlA fAuAltt. ifC AiiO 
IHAfHClliffC^ lACADlHCiS* imACAOi^tit AfiO mAOfliO 
iKAOllTiit 
tCAOffiO 

iCC AiA«) KMOAAi AM« |OCyCiAAMr»f|Ai 

lACAOIM. lilMHIiBVlCAiiv |A*frO lHAtfAtAli. INtOtiCit 

m*^oiAi lAtArlnif iaiam? mrtNeo. iaigmc iwicAtutAAf. 

ICTCO 9ArAPI**0» lynCAIHiiAAVt A<« itOtO ItrCMtlf iO«» 
•tCAOm AAffilfV 

IMA lAtAflM lAViiii* 

tCAniNi co<w»fMCi>Aiet 
iCAOi»<i OiAnHo^ti 

A0LA0I«»A AAtrAfAiA 

U%i IAA9JI9 lAfAOlUA lATAirt* ItAAliiC IaOOKAi 
IttAlUr tPAIfAlAiAs iconic lAOeHi* iMlAM 

lAAAAl liCAil*lA liCAlfA* lA«Ail iC |AOlW% 
00 iMAffAIHAa ICONIC lOMt»%« |iilAH HMCACAt liOA 
IVOCAOMiAAf iPAtCAlAiit If Aftkf ItVPC IHftO«« OA 
|IIA9CAIH«» ll|Hr^ll»titA||V |»AAIO IfAlfAfHi* 

n^rAitPTAis lAif^ifMritfAitv lArAOiMi ifi*fri»iAi«« m 
itrAt(>A<*^Bt 



It tv 



It 

•i ot 



li 



ERIC Mill* 



to 



• «•• • I* ft! • • |> • * I 



fvorAm«**f. uvo iAttAf»* Airfi ivtAt i«ccitaiitliiift 
|4«e%t(efA •••ff^ini* 
ocamm tttti 

AfHlA 

Aftc*lo«itiii 

^ lAOittACf |ACA|AI||M^« ICOtVCOtCtt, fOlvrttCtf* 00 
ILiAKAi fVilllf^llttt OA iM^m liOiVftt* 

Acmii 

rot OA AAitff Af AOIliA nAtfAlAit ft OHICM OlCfttOCO 

AM ttiio »ft oiACC or imo%. 
orccofivr iAMti»Aftr 

fKC C0OP(^tf or lAtiifAiC CMCitOAOitti At 

Mt«io*tH*ft ce««mir«cAiiORi or »rotAi« 

liAlltCt* AA OfKCt rOAfU or COn^tCAtlOUft 

iCt utA iLisrrniwa and lAiAtiKO 

lCOf«Ptr»<tAlQt« ANO iCirplS^IVf ItAHAlMCa 

•iCCOOOA iononoooapni 

V%C irHQWiCAArH lAfCDAOi. 

iUMAfioii 

trC Akin lOAKf A. IMOiOlCt. IQtftOOOt 
tCOti.AftPll. An> lOiAfAAOuffjO Aefl¥t?ICOa 

•OCf^ TO Affk YAPTi 

IftC lAUtlO IfATCOa 

ACrrocKC MAtrrtAii 

iCC AVtO |AlBi|00OAOMlCi« ICATHOOO* 
iOiCriOllAiilCia iOlACCTOtlCA* iCtCVeLOACtiAii Ott 
tfOMfeffA. 
iCNAtlLITATiQ« 

iCt ALIO IVOCAVIOlfAI. itCMAOItlTAflOta 

Mi*irOAcCi«riit 

tn ALiO lUrOAtiVC lACIHrOACClHCtf AtO lOCHAROt. 

ACiteion 

»t*|ft|ik| MHT«**trf irn 
OCrCtlAi ACAAfiA 
AACOOQOtlCflAY 

lift llCv •CDUCAVieHI OA lAACAtA«(:t» 

ocroemieTio^ Mitrat 

•AfiCAAcii ArTNOOXOOT 

UtC IaC^arCi* iocatah. 
oCiOuAer auipva 

A AttlOC AA i^lttCt OiUi to A tOiiCC^lOt or OAfCAIALt* 
ItCiUOItiA A trAAlCt* or irAAtiaiA CrOCOtCtCCAa AfiOliRCfi 
AtO CVAi^ATlOM TCCMHlOtCi, 

Aitfcrtiet 
viC iRcm** 

OCVftiHi 

RfAAOAllttf lAnfTAilOti IN AfAOltia Ht|T|tO« At 

orcccH leiiif trrcoi mmich aaiac aooii rooAtcoi iii 

OBlCNtAtlAta* 
OCiAtpi 

tiC rot tOKCt ocitrAAccortf • 

OHFtCi 

mcc Aiin iimArcAf lANfrci. 

MtfAIAiA rOA OA AtAWf tMlfM»-A ACriVlfIri* MMlCM 

eot^itt Or tiwAiiiA AAurt AiKi OAiic toMrtCfiTi rctroiMfft 

|M iAAlAM tf rAOi Alio AOACC MtlCtVlO tO tUllCAt 
ArConrAMBTlif. 
AiOfHft 

m AiAA toArr^ ^No irvftiCit 
ooeoft 

OAr riAffiMi 

iic Aiii% itinn AtiQfi« 

OOAAl r»liriAn*i«»fAf 

Mirtf rcmcAMfiii 

iMofifft* rfMri»f.^f* ItT'lrtrn to firfAff am Al|AlMM*t 
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,U{ con WMlMl£ 



fMl HOriirivat* «»*ini ••Hit i.tCtM«»f 
iti ^td l^flftl*^ ••t, 

IDA? ItCUfCil M IVmuAitf iMMlCAmO* 

act Akto iftteAfr^t* ••tftOKiOiift iti«it»»» liftfawta 

•MMItfftf. ITft^tll liClCKCttt ••fO«»A^»« IftCWWW. 
mfCOHQtMf* lftCfUfO&«*»MV. iMfitCt. iPHtMOiMVft 

tCfCNCr f Kftmi 

QCimittc vfffiiOQ 

MTm/f«Nf« fo» fHi ioeii\tric«Ttdi» Of 
MOtiiCM rc« fNC f«*^ost or PiACKPritf. 
mat^citf. eo •KCfai ii»*fiiic»lOfc« 
int foil Mfjfcf ION •cvrrnt* 



tt 
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U 



U 14 t* 
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iCiton 

m Hid itw iKotnetivt •« itt"i if«uiii»« 

MC ICatOLftH tltt^OttO HMiftMClii 
•MtMOCO 

u tt 

lttr €«oc ftniiit 

iff itfifict to ^•ntftit rot tMtoKnoii tn otnt tt^itttf 

iHO OtO<l*tl»0 •-•tlft •tOlifttlift. otft»ii»t. tt»«"it« 
HVOtCNf •• ttt «itO iCLOtHtlit. 

tt 

tCif COtKCff 

M mtrotiuiff 0 i^tr« or Mtt tct^ 
ceM>itr«ier. tct ttto iMfiotiH •tojM*!***?^ 

to 

Oftif CO«i»tOi 

SMCLiJoc^ «nr riteifvi^c ^m* fC^ret conttoi. 

liLf f tHlti«l«W 

iCK Hto letctttviff. 
•ttif «tir 

iftt iicir ictn itnitit. 
«ocir mufiriftvie^ 

iM iwm? ••••ttt to itCir •ooNCtrt. 

gil9 MClMft •mriOit 

MVrtltit. ir?«ltfOi»iO Utf 00 wif lW»t. OkiOvM 
iMC^iotmiAi Mw.«^* triruMi«« 
fCtfuMeo #ftu«r^ i» f»oot«««ro ••fft|tit« 
ifC ivtO |«uVl>ri^*tiiCf|OhM itiot* 
tCMOt MIOM 0MPI« 

OOtMt lOtlt* 
OtMlVlVlff fMlt'lffi 

itr Ht<^ i»*«Oi^ Mt^tATf. 

rOftltOOf AIM 

^tr ifiiri-niirfMNim, iHMiiit t%0 itoouitt 
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ICC I^OA iinatltfU^Wlf ILftMlHIt t«> •tltWt*. iPttOt 

iiiiinet«ft«A« 

Mtivific« iw«oci» to t»ofci trtooiittt to 
otrctne «fii«i'ii» tri loiinifotf ma 

t«IMO^ Ilit0l%l%»» ifffcCfrtVOi «t»0. OiA )OMl9tOtt. 
lOlMUtMVft lOlfKtfttt. IttCfwOt* »^ ItltMtt 

moccrfiflh* 
•ottitt»ef tfiNif fuof 

lltC |OtO««Ht« 

Otoitfi«vi«i Arrretci* 

0 ttihfefif«rt ffttuTM or mottntcvioMi 
oeviritiKt. 

OtftltL Ot^OliiO 

MfttiHt trofitimt lootcM ••••••rwCW OT it« ^# 

ttmt 00 CM Nt. iftc roo trmicictot tut orotttto^. 
oiotco 

Off t^to lottit lottatoa iteotrt. 
itt'tKot? 
iftt 

•tcrcrtif «KrMT*ktf MOMiei^rfo 

lift ictfoffirtti locofAiit iMOMiiCtrpco. 

oti covctvtoo 

tNtiuoco oo'tffoutrf too ohi •trooovcTloo. ttc t^to 
irtoiLT lurt itoiienfiow. mrtOMC?* miO ivtscotik 
•ottcttrt. 

iRCiuocf witrc oenff»ocv. 



Of tt 



Itt tt to 



u 
tt 



tt tt 

M 
tt 



tt t? tt 



tt 10 



It 



• •I 



KT«00 Of fWrtOt OlrtltiO OiOW OH tCCOtOtttOO MO 

«oo«(Mi«fiM« Of i^HOit iioretft 

tt 

ftlHt OOCAOi&ArT 

Oft Otto IMOOO lOKCOO»«lttON» 

to 

OlOO iMtftuOAT 

orr nto iCMfo ii«?f«»« ifi**^ itKUlott 

IfH^IUOL ltft«tfHllfCA»IMi. MA lHOO^Otk iCONMllltCOfflMl. 

tt tt 

Mtcoiru roo fCACWHo fotrric m*o MOtftO Hont. 
iR Hto irootrcf ivf ivociOuLtOf t«0 itoffft 

■ to 

I ttmiittioo 

» ^twtm Of fHC •ttcoTiH CHtoocfCotttict or o fOit 

t to ftlfVAVIO*f« 

' tt tt 

t tttct 

t rot PofcAiAit coNcifitthft tire ot voiiM 
0 oiicoiMHAtioo. i««€iuort «irc mtftoct, ttt 
0 ikiio i€ovr«fftvtfioo iicoocrrvi. 

t vMlULt 

0 UU iAiOHtocii»l»*fc» ico^^'icvio** loonr 

0 HIvlOt, lOlCftO»»Mlf. if IK •■0»00* IttoU IPOtOt, 

« lilOOAAt. liUfffHlMi. IW. iWltMllCOi. •OfM'ltt. 

Ifttif Ift-C. •fOCIAi. llTffCH. Ot IHOIttOO ItilUt. Ot 
irCrCffffUAi If0»0t ILKAOOlOt. 
otflfMlttft 

MC IPffAOtuO IftTlUt* 

tt tt 

A roiMiro ftA».rri-itoCf. ritKo rt..o to tiott* iiitci«rt 
rot roojrrtion, or intinoo tt wtnw»HO HOWt. tcr tiOt 
Ifttrrco^rrtc iHiofO. 

iKir ittKrrm-tWf oo in^iir irifi'MOro. 
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iCMUCa Mm MiffM t« Amit tNtoo. ut HiQ immiCH 
M itOetAi. tt»Hit» 
•toetH wifikcrft 

MC tClftfr<MM|^« IQCltOMlAlNctt ICeOMQlllflt 

gKtiii tiitUfi li li 

i«et«i ftttiDrefi 

•ociAk iriAtci cofistit or im^*tt«»t or Kiioiiintc mn 

M tpetH ntff«m rod fr»CNt«ia M^trt av tK 

fiCitCltTMV tm mO«fft««V ifvCid or tDvCttlOli^ fift Ailft 
l€lfllC<i%«t^« iCO^HHiff iNTiPCVIt iCOMNCtt iCMCiVIOH* 

MtV|OttH« HiViNt IIMlltlMi OirriCULf ICS MfM MClAk 

It It li 

DtaettPiMfion 
otc iiMBtfOMv iKtemioii^ 

It 

iQiMt Mtfictftvco tftfit omv itrc. 
9Wt nttnttt . It 

•^itiettv 

•NiVlAi WllCflVftttOft It 

Antittf tn tci«u Mtcu M 6»jcett vo ^mmmt 
irm. <cr Hfto itMf iiitMe uiNcstHCtie 

use tmttu. le^iKiftAfitH. 
•ipfCtH iCHfiiiit 
ttsc iDtt ia€Neei.t« 



tt 



tKUIlit 



VtC IVtCCH ItCfltt OA ItViLIMVlM Mt IVPCCCM IfMCtiPf. 
ifCrCH NMHCftMD 

itC ALl« llMITtCtaAVIMlt ItHfOMIfiOII. IVetML litattft 
MO ItfOtCP tOltOtOC»t« 
gmCH Tf Off 

MC rod tPCUn eoMrcvfon. 

•MCO •CtOIM» •» 

It 

u 

idCiVBC^ imrttci. ICf MtO imttCAt 

IfOuCAftOil MA |OCC»C*tlO«* 
t^OOtl f fQOtCI 
•f^iJOftOOIlfft 9f tt| 

•tttno^ot^i 

OIC lAQAl^^tOk ICOIVCIIU AMU iMOAl. ItAiOft. 

ttm mncim 

lite iMrndCIt 

•fffUHI »• 

ICC Hio imiHiCAttfit iPAifMi. mcrtooiiitioii iMtftot. 
tfeaff<#«l« »i 

Q leo^K ^wt 



BEST COPT W/UUBU 



•t90tU% 

1^ iAOvr*iTv»r iifooicia iHiitiiAK inftnirtt lOMifttti 

mmOV MTOAKlt lAfttMiOOft •tCII«Ot •flCVNnt 00 

■fotf e*oot 

OtOOt tCiitlttO 

•ottfecmt •wtfMTiofi 

tit tftttCfiiVlilii* 
ftttfot ottiom 
t?vOf ootur^ 
t«iut 
ftfvmofiio 
tmiftTivyTtoii 

AotteiAAtoov ocmv* 

HMTOiCttdO 

mmut 

ttlP*NMItttlft 
ifLiiOtCMIOli 

trc ftUft toMivto* 

•OVOTNCllftUtt leCAt 

tttC K0i«VCOiCtiV ItMllllllllt. 
TOeoltfOMOKt 

ocom M FtcniNC rot oomoikiot HuMOiftow 

OR OUtOf lAM or MSjeCfCD fflMCtt 

'TMTtic fureomi 
Ticwtt. Fcoernioii 

mc ran matvic rmmioti* 

tAtrHto tOOlfl 

tm cMtotnoffii 
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[• ItetioMi tdentif Uatioa tftiflsb^r {O* 

/iitut 5ftuiftf/ aacL—Eujafi:^; . — — 
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CEC EKXC Beserlpcors (ose chetartia) • • -^^ • . • (ii> 

I. CUMlfieatlon 

Mttcational laforaatton 
Primacy Hode^lnwt Aug/;Ai>f>y S ecoiidar y 

Kftttiod 0£ Otttpu t ^^'t#>rt/yf 

ATM of FoCtlSI U%i^!mt^ C^mmiMn^t^afiUn. ^kilt\ /'^iy/ V/tJ^*/ A*< r ^ 

Pre-requlslte Skills gu^/ ^?<^A»f yf /tf^ / f^i^*^ 
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Descriptive Coroaonts r|;rfgtt,»f .euir' 4>r A^e/'^i , i^^>ic^/^ A?.>>ff»/AKltfl2 



m ifnu:ft^0t,a*^f^ t^f.f.^^^ tK^i^t^ S/^.i^^ #»/<<'ff% 



llBOt XnatruetloiuiX Level ^ /^I'maiy Hlnlmutn CA^ 
Interest Level jVii^o^ ^ M lnlwum MA_ 



Audio PrescntAtlOA Method ffcrj ^fr/ f,w^Ai>it .Ai</a^ Child-use ^ Tcacher^directed^fcj;,^^ 



V. 



Materials Use Inn crue t ions t Teacher's Hanual ye s no_ 
(ftjoctiven Presente d >l& ^ji/fn.^f^tjLl ^^'fci.»^ a/i^'^t^ 



t< Cognitive >A ^^^'fc^^Mff^jC <t^><ti<^^uv^w >»y .^ji^x^%c/^^^^^' »w 



__PhychoQOtcr y^ , c^v^^l^^ je/^^^/^f ,^^ 

4r Affective ^ 
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Child^use required suRfieRtcd__i^_ none" 
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Special Features of Materials OH 
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Audio fomac (eassettet recordsi etc>) C«iwyfo aiptiA^I»> J^%j r^vvj-./t j 

Boif foany of each? a 



Time per cassette, record* etc^ 3g>nin. nirn ^i.e'^ 5i>^p) 
Special features of eeuiwo'^t 
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I. WHAT IS IT? 



Bvery FM radio station has the potantial 'J 

SS^u^hannei services. One sub-channel is a'^'^^y 

for stereo broadcasting. The second is no^^fj " 

4? iB it is aenerally used by commercial radio stations on 

i riniai baLrSo provide background music in department stores, 

engineers and other professional groups. 

II. HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Classroom instruction, seminars and conferences are produced 
livl Sfpre-recolded for broadcast over the 

ihlrecioients of this information must have a pre-tuned, sinjl©- 
fJlqSIScy rScIiver set at the sub-channel l^f^^'^'^'l^tJ^'i^^ 
reived cannot be heard by the g?««"^P^^^«^^?J5^J^ .S?"^ 
receivers. Each receiver presently costs fPP^o'^^t^^iy f^®;^.^-. 
I!gnals are receivable with good quality within a 50 mile radius, 
^*.«**n<iina uDon terrain, power, and antenna height. Groups or 
indfvtdSIls^Sy relei^^ the iAformation through a centralij^ re- 
ceiver located in a classroom, conference room, or aud^^^^ 
Sile others take part in the conference or instruction with an 
individual receiver in the home or office. 

lU, WHAT IS TWO-WAY SUB-CHANNEL?_ 

-irb^ lfe1aiL,^MnTnd"i:iei^J"h?\hrft^^^^^^^ ^fnf fnS" 

radio is the most efficient method of "^J^^^iS'^S^^^ei? hSSIs 
tion or reading materials to specific individuals in tneir nomsB 

or offices. 

The two-way radio technique preserves the all-important iMt™^*®"/ 
sSude^ rllaltonthip, siSce In interchange of <l»«f ""^ "!' 
«nS Siaeussions takes place almost as easily as it does when in- 
d?vidil?s are face to face. It is also i»P°ftant for those oon- 
sideriSg the possibilities of two-way radio to realize that there 
i. no iLk of visual components. Visual aids can be used exten- 
sively^ sin?e IhlpartiSSpating students gather in groups where 

outline or chart at the same time. 
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IV • WHAT KINDS OF PROGRAMS DOES SUB-CHANNEL BROADCAST? 

To give you a sample of programming currently available over 
the sub-channel service, see Appendix A > from the November, 
1973, program guide of the Minnesota Radio Talking Book 
service. 



V. WHO CAN I CONTACT FOR MORE INFORMATION? 

Mr. Richard D. Estell 

General Manager 

WKAR AM and FM 

112 Auditorium Building 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824 
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LISTENING AND AUDIN6 



"Listening is the process of reacting to, interpreting, and 
relating the spoken language in terms of past experiences 
and future courses of action, viewed in this manner, it be- . , 
comes more than passive participation, more than just hearing." 



RESPONDING 
AND 

ORGANIZING 



GETTING 
MEANING 



HEAR- 




> ATTEND- 



HOLD SOUND 
IN MEMORY 



— >PORM 

< ^ 



SEARCH ^ C(^ARE > TEST CUES > RECODE 



l^LISTENING > INTELLECTUAL 



(2) 



EVALUATION 

t 

SYNTHESIS 
ANAj^YSIS 
APPLICATION 

t 

COMPREHENSION 

t 

KNOWLEDGE (3) 
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HEARING 



LISTENING 



AUDIN6 



Speech Sounds 



Auditory Analysis 
Mental Reorganisation 
Association of Meaning 

Meaning 



(4) 



(1) Barbe, Walter B. and Robert M. Myers, Developing Listening 

Ability in Children (from Duker, samg Teacning 
Listening in the Elenentary School t Readings ) , The 
scarecrow Press, Netuchen, si.J.r 1971, pg* 31. 

(2) Lundsteen, Sara, Listening, Its Impact on Reading and 

Other Language Arts, National Council of Teachers of 
English, urbana, 1971, pg. 43. 



(3) Bloora, Benjamin S., et al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , 
Handbook It Cognitive Domain , David McKay Co., New YorK, 
1951T 



(4) Taylor, Stanford B., Listening , National Education Association, 
Washington, 1973. 



S. Joseph Levine 
November 1973 



SECTION FIVE 
AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS CATALOG 



A major output of the Consortium on Auditory Learning 
Materials for the Handicapped was a catalog identifying appro- 
priate audiovisual materials for auditory learning. Two dif- 
ferent processes were initiated in an attempt to locate and 
report appropriate information for appropriate materials. A 
system input process involves identifying and classifying in- 
formation about materials. A system output process involves 
preparing the information in its most useful form for the 
catalog user. 

Both processes were reached utilizing Consortium meiid>er 
input. A major concern of the Consortium was input cos^ati- 
bility with CEC-ERIC. An input process similar to the one used 
by the Michigan State 6LRSEIMC and consistent with the Evalu- 
ation Handbook was adopted at the November Consortium meeting. 
A series of three questionnaires were used with participating 
member unite to determine the final output format. 

Included on the following pages are documents explaining 
the input and output processes, and saoq^le questionnaires, a 
copy of the final Consortium catalog is also included in this 
report. 

12^/5^ 



CLASSIFYING AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



This first part of the catalog is designed to provide a back- 
ground and description of procedures developed by the Great Lakes 
Region Special Education Instructional Materials Center (GLRSEIMC) 
for the classification of auditory instructional materials. The 
procedures described are those employed by the GLRSEIMC in their 
Media and Materials Development Unit which has been undertaking 
the evaluation and development of auditory instructional materials 
fcr handicapped children. 



Why classify materials? The classifying of instructional 
materials according to a systematic procedure establishes the foun- 
dation for numerous decisions that are often impossible without such 
a procedure. The ultimate decision that must be made is the appro- 
priate matching of an instructional material with a specific learner. 
To make such a match demands either a) prior knowledge and use of the 
instructional material, b) an opportunity to "try out" a material 
with a learner, or c) precise information regarding the material and 
its potential use. Obviously, the first alternate (prior use of the 
material) is the most effective. A teacher who has used a material 
understands the dynamics of it and whether or not it is appropriate 
for the situation. With the many new materials becoming available 
each year, however, an individual teacher's knowledge and use of a 
high percentage of available materials is shrinking at a phenomenal 
rate. Teachers are finding that, though they are becoming familiar 
with many new materials, the number to choose from is insurmountable. 

The second alternative {trying out a material) can be effective, 
but certainly not efficient. Which materials should you try? Can 
you "borrow" n;aterials for use in your classroom on a trial basis? 
Where do you begin? 

Making this second alternative more efficient depends on the 
information that is available to the teacher. If he has precise in- 
formation about a material (the third alternative) , he can select 
certain ones to try (second alternative) , and after trying them he 
will be able to make future decisions based on experience (first al- 
ternative) . 

What should be included in a classification system? The GLRSEIMC 
began the task of designing a classification system for auditory in- 
structional materials by examining existing systems and selecting 
aspects of each that "seemed" to be appropriate for classifying audi- 
tory instructional materials. (^) When the first model was developed 
it was used by staff members in an attempt to select specific instruc- 
tional materials for use with learners involved in the field-testing 
program. This is the key in the development of this classification 
system. The system could only be considered usable if it would allow 
teachers and staff to make a learner/material match. Consequently, 
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l o •iyio.T w.» . in.^tiif i'-'i and altered on numerous occasions. Each re- 
vision was maoo on the basis of either a) including an aspect that 
was found to be important in the decision making process, or b) 
deleting an aspect that did not contribute. Jt should be understood 
that thl primary purpose in the development of this classification 
system was to support the ongoing efforts of the GLRSEIMC in selecting 
apprSriale materials for fiSld testing. It is felt that the current 
system meets a high percentage of our needs in this area. 

Finally, the classification system was examined regarding its 
compatibility wicn national systems for describing ijf^^^^J^^i^SSi;^, 
materials. Minimal modification was made in the system to accomplish 
this compatibility. (2) 

The parts of the system . The following pages show all of the 
parts of the ciassiiicaiion system that was developed. 

AUDITORY ntr^TRUCTTOSAL MATERIAL TDSNTIFXCATX OIS ISPORMATIOIt 

This is the actual form that is used for collecting 
information. It has been kept down to one page in 
length to make the classification task more viable 
for the person actually doing the classification. 

CLASSIFICATION DESCRIPTORS for Auditory InatruoHonal Material 
Ydentlfioation Information Form 

This set of descriptors forms the basis for the re- 
sponses to be entered on the form. Through the use 
of specified descriptors it is possible to establish 
a consistency of information on all completed forms 
and it allows an interlock with terminology used on 
a national basis. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the person classifying a material is not 
limited to this list of descriptors and can add 
others to the form as the need arises. 

HOW TO UCE THE AVDITQRi INSTRUCTIONAL MATER IAL IDENTIFICATION 

INFORMATION FORM 

This is the procedure for completing the form. Again, 
the outlining of a specified procedure f^^^her guar- 
antees a consistency of information from form to form. 

LEARNER CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

The Learner Classification System (LCS) was developed 
as a neaningful descriptor to be included in the 
classification system. The LCS provides a single 
descriptor approach for providing information regarding 
the type of learner (developmentally) that can best 
benefit from a specific instructional material. The 
LCS is designed primarily to be used in conjunction 
with the classification system. 
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The Cataloq itself is considered to bo the final '•output" 
product to provide the user, specifically teachers and 
teacher trainers, with easily retrievable information re- 
garding auditory learning materials. The catalog' form 
itself is a result of a survey of teachers regarding what 
information they have found to be most helpful in identi- 
fying useful teaching materials. Preferences reaarding 
format were also sought. Information gathered during the 
material identification phase has been transposed to the 
"output" format. This final product is the result of 
these preferences and opinions of the actual intended 
audience. 



(1) Of particular help was the Evaluation Handbook developed 
by the SEIMC/RMC Network. This Handbook provided an over- 
view of a number of different systems that have been used 
and are currently being usd^ in the area of special edu- 
cation . 



(2) The concern was to provide maximum compatibility with the 
ERIC-CEC Clearinghouse. Small numbers in parentheses on 
the form indicate the parallel entry in the NIMIS Master 
Record, the system being designed by ERIC-CEC for national 
use. 



(3) The primary base for descriptors was the ERIC Thesaurus 
for special education. The Thesaurus presents descriptors 
used in the Eric system. All terms selected for use in 
the classification system were checked against the ERIC 
Thesaurus and in needed cases were modified to guarantee 
consistency. Since, however, the ERIC system does not yet 
accept materials in other than print form, certain descrip- 
tors appear in the classification system that have no 

„ o larallel form in ERIC. 
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. Title: 



Author (B) 

SOURCES t 
National 



Local 



AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL ^tATERIAL 
IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION 



Ksr copr mum 



(2) Series, title & niinber 



company 
Catalo9 price and date 
CBC ERtC Descriptors 



^(5) Publication/Copyright date 
adidreas ' ' ' 



aaareaa ' 
,(9) National Identification Syabol 



ni) 

(12) 



• Classification: 

Mode of Input 

Type of format (note quantity of each) 

Method of Output ^ 

Carrieular Area 

Ninimumt C.A. 



t M •A* 



Prerequisite Skills 



Sta^e 



primary 



Secondary 



Instructional Level 
Interest Level 



J7» 



Haterials Use: 

Instructional 
Objectives 



( or ) Supplemen ta 1 



Teacher *s manual 



yes 



no 



Lessons (include total number) singular 

Time per lesson Follow-up activities; 

small group 



multiple 



sequential 



Setting (8) t individual 
Instructions for Use 



required 

larqe group 



suggested 



none 



Teacher iireeted? 



Descriptive Comments 



yes 



no 




(13flS) 



Necessary equipnent & possible special features 



(8> 



Classified by 
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FOR AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION FORM 

This d»..rif ript.or list is to f.if.iUtato fiJlinq out Section II of 
the Auditory Instructional Material Identification Information form. 

40DE OF INPUT - Primary and Secondary 



Auditory 
Visual 
Tactile 
Kinesthetic 



'YPE OF FORMAT 



MINIMUM C.A. , M.A . 

This item should be completed 
by showing the appropriate min- 
imum ages in years as opposed 

■Sr COPY IWAIUBI£ grade'^levll^^^ according to 



Phonograph Records 
Audiotape, reel-to-reel 
Audiotape, cassette 
Audiotape, flashcards 



4ETH0D OF OUTPUT 



STAGE 



Verbal expression 
Non-verbal expression 

manual (includes handwriting) 

kinesthetic 

tactile 



_:U RRICULAR AREA 

Affective behavior /development 
Auditory perception 
Career education 
Communication skills 

listening skills/comprehension 
reading 

verbal communication 
Consumer education 
Daily living skills 
Environmental education 
Health/safety education 
Literature 
Mathematics 
Motor skills 
Music 

Prevocational education 
Science 

Self-care skills 
Sex education 
Social skills 
Social studies 
Spelling 
Other (specify) 

N STRUCTIONAL LEVEL 

Pre-school 
Primary (grades K-3) 
Intermediate (grades 4-6) 
Advanced (grades 6-12) 
o 

EBI£ ^« Wen ajiMUi MoMtlm 

Ml 



This is an optional item to 
define the type of learner best 
suited to this material. For 
information regarding the defin- 
itions of learner stages, see 
Learner Classification System 
by Nancy Carlson and Cindy Lafkas . 



INTEREST LEVEL 

Pre-school 
Primary (grades K-3) 
Intermediate (grades 4-6) 
Advanced (grades 6-12) 



PREREQUISITE SKILLS 

When using each descriptor, be sure 
to note level of competency: jaiai- 
'Oal , instructional , or competent . 

Auditory msmory 

auditory attention 
auditory selective recall 
auditory sequential memory 
auditory imagery 

Visual perception 

Reading 

Mathematics 
Cognitive functions 



NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 

Tape recorder, reel-to-reel 
Tape recorder, cassette 
Audio flashcard reader 
Phonograph 

Films trip projector or viewer 
Manipulative materials 
Paper /pencil/crayons 
Other (specify) 
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HOH TO USE THE 
AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL IDENTIFICATION FORM 

The purpose of this documentation is to facilitate the use of 
the Auditory Instructional Material Identification form (examples 
of this form are included) . The meaning and purpose of each item 
will be explained. Examples are given from, a completed form. 

The numbers, 1-15, which appear in parenthesis on the right- 
hand side of the form represent the field numbers of the cataloging 
system of the National Instructional Materials Information System 
(NIMIS) . They are included here in order that entries of this system 
will parallel those of NIMIS and thus enhance its usability. While 
using this form, the numbers need not be given special consideration. 



12) 



Record the title of the particular material being classified 
as stated by the publisher, including subtitles and/cr alter- 
native forms, such as inversions, acronyms. Edition data, if 
applicable. If the material is a p^^rtion of a whole (i.e., 
one song from a record of many songs), state this, and include 
tlie titles of both. 



H I 

(a) 



Soriaa, titU ft niaber CI.4> 



For materials which are not part of a series, this does not 
apply » and, therefore, will be blank. 



Publieatlon/Cepyrlght data 1973 |g) 



If more than two, list as 
"and others.** May write in 
names of editor (s) if "none 
listed." 



Attthoria) Julia Kt S'ender9cm f5> 



sooRCBSt Bindpy Ave, 

»timuii MinaUfmal ZmighU lnaleu)ood. CA SOSOt Cit) 

cen^any adaraaa 

213 BriokBon Ball 



Iioeal 



MSTi-SKmc Hiqkip an State Vrdversitu 

Qompany aodraia 




Record names and addresses of national and local sources of 
supply or delivery systems or "not available.** 
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Catalog pr^ee and date , 

^12.35 . 197S 19) I jwational ManttgieatioTsyibol 



Enter cost of material and the 
date of catalog in which the 
price was listed. May enter 
purchase price and date o£ 
purchase if catalog not 
applicable . 



Refers to a unique national 
system identification syidsol 
to be assigned by a national 
authority. 



CBC BRZC DaBcriptors 



Descriptors from ISIMDSE authority lists, as used by the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Educational Resources 
Information Center. 



3 



(12) 



li . ClASSlFICATIONt I 

With the Identification Information Form is a page entitled 
Classification Descriptors which is a list of descriptors from 
which to choose in con^leting the items in this section. Great 
care has been taken to use descriptors which would 1) offer 
guidelines snd facilitate the ease and efficiency with Which 
the form is used, both by the classifier and the reader, and 
2) correspond to those used by ERIC. If the supplied list 
proves inadequate for a particular material, other descriptors 
may be used. 



Psimary SaoonAacy 

mdm of Input tmdittfrry V^^^^ 



Typa Of for».t («ote quantity of each) jjlSggj ^ ul^^S^ OClF dm^ 

Size, speed or nuaiber of tracks may be May be filmstrip, 

recorded, if necessary. objects, pic- 

tures , etc . 



Mathod of Output jjOEZA 



Record the type of response that is require** of the learner. For 
example, he may be asked to answer questions orally or tell a 
story (verbal expression), write responses, group objects, or 
mark choice (non-verbal, manual), demce or move around room 
(non-verbal, kinesthetic) or manipulate an abacus (non-verbal, 
tactile) . If no response is demanded, "none** should be entered. 
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KST copy AVAILABLE 



CurrleulAr 



MiAlmumi c.A. M.A* 



znttruetiPMX ha^mi primary/intem. 



See Classification Descriptors 



PTM^isita Skills auditom4 m&moru - a^Z argaa oom&tentJ reading - jywtm?- 



The purpose here is to further clarify the appropriateness of 
a material for particular learners. N6t all of the skills 
suggested on the list will be necessary for use of any one 
material. Select those required and note the highest neces- 
sary level of constancy for each skill: minimal, instruct 
tional, or competent. 



Hi rUTERiALS Use: 

ZnstnietionAl 



loii Supplamntai 



Mark {x ort^) after "instructional" if the material does 
indeed teach a concept r skill, etc. in and of itself or 
after "supplemental" if it is best used in conjunction with 
other instruction. 



Teacher's mauaI 



yea 



Mark yes if manual is included with the purchased material i no, 
if not included. Direction for use, objectives, etc* printed 
on a record cover can constitute a teacher's manual. 



Objectives f.A^^±4.p\r.ni^\f»i R t^f Ifi hlr^ and tfegir CatU. Uvds BSSB oM 

i^^Jh^ai,^^^^ ^h^y>nf^±^n^\^±4^.ft of diff^i^fit bixHis. and wauB HvdB help 



May be quoted from author/publisher or may be as seen by the 
classifier. 



lessons (includa total number) tinguXar 



Bttltiple B •squestial 



Enter a number in one of the three blanks to show how many 
lessons are included in the material, i.e., singular 1^ or 
multiple 2^ or more, if the lessons can be used in any**order, 
or sequential £ ox mon^p if the lessons are designed to be 
used in a definite order. 



lis 



State in nlnutes per individual lesson. 



Follow-up activitiott raquired •uffostod non« 



Mark (x or^*) in one of the throe blartks to show whether 
follow-up activities are given by the author/publisher as an 
integral part of the lesson (required) , as a possible supple 
ment to the lesson (suggested) or not offered (none) . 



Sotting (s)t individual m snail group x lar^e group 



f!ay be suggested in manual or may be as seen by classifier. 
Many materials inay be used in more than one of the three 
settings. 



iMtruetiona tor oae desimed foT 1489 in segmento (by epeoific bi-TdB) - o^ld 
ua^d in amatl ^roup or individimt atuckf aca?pet - teaeher'8 manual ie ocfn^Ute 
and uiteful guidR. f 

Brief description of how the material is to be used. 



Toaehsr directed? yo» ^ no 



Mark to indicate whether or not a teacher is necessary during 
the actual lesson. 

Doacriptivo Coaaonta adaptdbU . sasu tO tiaten to and follM diveoHoVB -(i3,is) 

itttiatpatad lyioture and infomaHon oarda - muaio and wordB to aang s aUo 

iM^TuitAil , iA^IA done — — 



Include informaticm not found elsewhere on form. Do not include 
evaluative data. Suggested useful information: audio presen- 
tation method used (dramatization, direct information, drill, 
song, storytelling, etc.), voices, music, sound effects, etc. 
used, whether lessons seem to be pre/post testable, vrttether the 
auditory conqoonent could be used without the secondary component. 
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I 5*^ 



/ho 



eq«xp»e„t 4 po.aibU .p«:i.i e..t«reB r^^^^ ^ ^ 



Some possible responses *or this it«n are Included in the 
Classification Descriptors . Other necessary equipment should 
be listed* such as earphones, opaque projector, etc. N6te- 
worthy special features could be modifications such as the 
button box or any aspect of the material that might not be 
suitable for use with standard equipment. 
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LEARNER CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 



This paper describes an initial attempt to develop a system 
for specifying learner/instructional material interaction character- 
istics. The information collected on many evaluation forms and pre- 
sented in catalogs of instructional materials allows the teacher to 
make a number of different decisions regarding the selection of ap- 
propriate instructional materials. The information, however, roost 
often allows decisions based on physical characteristics and content 
area of the material. Decisions relating to matching materials with 
learner characteristics is usually spotty (reading level may be spec- 
ified) and often too general to be useful (i.e., early elementary, 
trainable retarded, etc.). To make meaningful decisions about the 
appropriateness of a material for a specific learner demands a usable 
sysnem for specifying the characteristics of learners that are ap- 
propriate for a specific material. An attempt at building such a 
system is described in this paper. 

The Learner Classification System utilizes an organizational 
table that accommodates four "learner variables" and defines each 
variable at three different "learner stages." Such a system provides 
a single meaningful descriptor for understanding the type of learner 
for which a material is most appropriate. This descriptor (Stage I, 
Stage II, or Stage III) defines the mental age, chronological age, 
performance grade level, and level of emotional/social development. 
The following table presents the components of the Learner Classifi- 
cation System and the definition of characteristics at each stage. 



Learner' Stages 



STAGE I 



STAGE II 



STAGE III 



MA (Mental Age) 


2-7 


7-11 


11- 


CA (Chronological 
Age) 


3- 


5- 


9- 


Performance Grade 
Level 


Pre-School 
1 


K-6 


1-12 


Emotional/Social 
Development 


egocentric 


interaction 
with others 


logical and 

egocentric 

thought 



The four variables included in the Learner Classification System 
(MA, CA, Performance Grade Level, Emotional/Social Development) were 
selected on the basis of information about instructional materials 
that is a) easily accessible and generally available and b) critical 
to evaluation of auditory learning materials. 
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Discussion of Learner Variables 



Each of the four learner variables can be shown as a develop- 
mental process. Children operate at different developmental levels 
for each of the variables. The organization of these variables into 
definable stages is based on the finding that a high percentage of 
children are consistent in their developmental patterns. In other 
words, when a child operates at Stage 1 in mental ability, he will 
also be operating at Stage I for the other variables. Of course 
there are exceptions to this, but most children are found to be con- 
sistent. We are hopeful that these characteristics of learners, 
as we understand them, will provide a framework for matching a par- 
ticular material appropriate to a particular child for an enjoyable 
auditory learning experience. 

The following working definitions of learier variables and the 
stages for each are provided to clarify the interpretation and use 
of the Learner Classification System. 



A. MENTAL AGE 

Stage I: Mental Age 2-7 - A child who has a mental age between 
2 and 7 has experienced the world through his motor senses. 
Therefore, his mental ability is directly related to his first- 
hand experiences. Depending upon the quality and quantity of 
these experiences, he is ready to move on to symbolic associations 
with these experiences. This is when he can learn language. This 
acquisition allows him to internalize action rather than being 
purely perceptual and motor. Between the mental ages of 2 and 6 
the learner is largely egocentric both in language and social be- 
havior. But around the mental age of 6 or 7, the learner begins 
to accommodate other's viewpoints and behaves more socially. 

While he is acquiring language, the 2 to 7 year old is able to 
see only parts of an event rather than the entire event. He fixes 
his attention on only one aspect at a time and because of this he 
makes judgments based on what he sees. For example, a longer row 
f>t marble s look s like more to him even if it is in fact less in 
number. i : . : . 'i This type of judging does not allow him to follow 
reasoning back to a beginning point. These reasoning abilit' s 
limit him in learning and therefore define more specifically the 
type of materials we choose for this learner. In an auditory 
l(?ai*ning cxpericnae^ the learner can focus only on one aspect of 
the auditory message at a time. This has a tendency to limit the 
leaj'nin'j ax.perianQe unless repetition cf key points is faoilitated* 

Stage IT: Mer.tal Age 7^11 - Between the ages of 7 and 11, the Child 
no longer bases his judgments on perception. He can follow a series 
of events, sees the changes, and can follow a line of reasoning 
back to starting point. He is a social being in specific situations 
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only. His socialization has not yet generalized to society as 
a whole. The learner is not yet at a point where he can deal 
with hypotheses or purely verbal problems. He reasons through 
problems only with the aid of concrete objects and sequenced 
events. He is able to draw conclusions and solve problems cor- 
rectly only if they are presented to him materially. Therefore, 
in choosing materials for this stage two learner » we can look 
for those materials which require thinking and are accompanied 
by concrete objects and events. In an auditory learning exper- 
ience, a learner at this stage oan he expected to follow the 
message if provision is made to facilitate the learner having 
Qontaot with some more oonarete and/or interactive material 
during the time he is required to listen. 

Given cognitive functioning between the mental ages of 7 and 11, 
we find the vast majority of learners in elementary and special 
education classrooms fall into this area . This nas necessitated 
a further examination of developmental characteristics which 
occur during transition periods of Stage II. For the sake of 
convenience, two sub-stages (lla and lib) have been designated. 
Children who are in the process of developing concrete learning 
abilities can be considered at the beginning level of the Stage 
(Ila) , those that have developed the abilities and are using 
them appropriately can be considered at a more advanced level 
(Stage lib) . It may be important to break down Stage I and 
Stage III also, but we dc not as yet have sufficient information 
to do so reliably. 



Stage III: Mental Ages ll-ls - By the age of 11 the learner can 
solve problems through logical thought. Problems can be solved 
from purely verbal or hypothetical situation. He is aware of 
himself as a part of society, but only in a self-centered way. 
He bases his judgments on his concept of personal involvement. 
In choosing materials for EKTs stage three learner, we look for 
those which present abstract concepts with high interest poten- 
tial. 

The high interest potential eannot he overlooked in the auditory 
learning experienae. It seems as if Stage III learners ooneistently 
ask "What's in it for me?" If we understand that this is an appro- 
priate question for this learner^ we oan better select materials 
and plan thn auditory learning experience. Pre and post testing 
along with advance organisers are very appropriate for this level 
learner. They are quite oapable of evaluating the learning ex- 
perience for themselves. 



B. CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

Because we are dealing with in-school populations we have a lower 
limit of a 3 year old child. This child would fall into Stage I. 
stage II has a lower limit of a 5 year old who may have a mental 
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ago oi V. .ano ill has a lower limit of a 9 year old who may 
have a mental age of 11. These lower age limits are provided 
to allow enough flexibility for all types of learners. We have 
not yet determined an upper chronological age limit. 



PERFORMANCE GRADE LEVEL 

We believe it will be helpful to know the reading level of the 
student as it is a descriptor commonly used by commercial pro- 
ducers, teachers, and field-test evaluators to describe a child. 
Most children can be found to be functioning at a reading level 
at least one level below their potential reading level. (NOTEt 
potential reading level is often equated with listening compre- 
hension level) 



SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In the above descriptions of various mental ages, we briefly 
discussed the social and emotional state of learners as it re- 
lated to cognitive development. A Stage I learner is basically 
egocentric in thought and behavior. A Stage II learner interacts 
with others and is sociable in specific situations and with 
specific people. A Stage III learner, though capable of logical 
thought and aware of his membership in society, tends to base 
his involvement in experiences on ego-centered judgments. He is 
self -centered in terms of his reasoning and sees things "his** 
way. 

We believe it is more important to include the social and emotional 
development of the learner in order to obtain a more complete 
"picture . " 




AUDITrtRY INSTRUCTIONAL nATERIAL 
IDENTIFICATION INFORflATION 
I* TiTLBt Be<3imer*s Bir*d Bo£ 



KST COPY AVAILABLE 



Author U) JiiUxi . /f. J'liimk'^'^on, 



(2) Sorien, Htle k numhor 



National _KrJt uoationaL trutu fhtn 

company 



Local 



PuhllcaLl^n/f.'nftyr iqht «Mt|. L'^Y'^ 

i'.Lt Ih.miny Ava, 

In ffl&jfjodt CA 'JOlWl 

aolaress — ^ 

213 EHokeon Hall 



coB^ny 

Catalo9 price and date $12,95^ l9?3 
CBC ERIC Descriptors 



MichiQon State Univeraity 

address "" 



(9) 



National Xdentificatien Symbol 



.(2) 

.(6> 
.(10) 

.(12> 



11. Classification: 

Primary Secondary 

Mode of Input oudttory uiaual 



Type of format {note quantity of each) 2 Oassette IQ ittuatZKlted 

Method of output none vfifd^mnffFTisard 

Curricular Area aoience instructional Level primi^/intglW. 

Ninimumc c.A. M.A. g . Staqe II interest Level T>rimax>u/intem. 

Prerequisite Skills auditory mempy - aZZ greaa competent: trading - irta truoticmal 



in. IUterials Use: 

Instructional 



^R) Supplemental 



Teacher's manual 



yes 



no 



Objectives identifica tion of 8 of 10 birds and their oalla^ Ux>da ejga and 
silhouettee. oharaateriatios of different birds, and waya birda help eoology 



Lessons (include total number) singular 

Time per lesson lOjHn, Pollow-up activities: 

Setting (s)t individual ac small group X 



multiple _ 

required 

large group 



8 



sequential 



suggested SB n^n^ 



instructions for Use deaioned for use in aemenU (by apeoifio birds) - oould 
be used in amall ^ roup or individual atudy earrel - teaoher'a ma nual ia 
oomplete and uaeful quids teacher directed? yes X 



no 



Descriptive Comments very adaptable - eaay to lia ten to and follow direotiona 
tnatruot tona are inoUtded to turn off eaaaette and repeat aeotion ■> well 
illuatrated viotu re and iKfomation oarda - ntuaio and worda to aonga a lao 
included - well dorus 



Necessary equipoient & possible special features aaaaette yaaordfiy 




Classified by Maraha £7. Smith 
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AUDITORY LEARNirir, MATERIALS rATALOG 
Questionnaire #1 



INSTRUCTIONS s 

Please examine the attached sheet from a catalog of auditory 
learning materials. 

If this sheet were to be altered to a half page, printed front 
and back, which items on the sample sheet would you prefer to 
have on the front of the sheet? 

List the items to be put on the front of the sheet below: 



Thank you! 
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AUDITORY LEARN I W MATERIALS CATALOG 

HUESTIONNAIRE ^2 



INSTRUCTIONS t 

Please examine the four (4) sheets fropi catalogs of auditory 
learning materials, then answer the following Questions t 

la. Which form would be most useful to you (information wise) 
in making a decision about the auditory learning material? 
(Check one) 

foj^ 1 Form 3 

f'orm 2 Form 4 

lb. Why? 



2a. Which form do you find the most convenient (format wise) in 
making a decision about the auditory learning material? 
(Check one) 

1 Form 3 

^orm 2 Form 4 

2b. Why? 



Thank you I 



o 
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KSI COPY AVAIUWI rOfiNTlPICATiOM INFnWIATIOf* 

K Titue: 3eginr>rr's Bird Box \Xi 

(2) Series* titl* ft number C>«4) 

Anther (■) J»ltfl g. fenderson {S» Publieatien/Copyrlght date 1973 («) 

Mtipnel gi<H«>^r<»«a1 Tnalghta 211 S. P^ndrv Ave.. InRlevOOd. CA 90301 (10) 

213 Erickson Hall 
MSO/SEIMC Materials Development Unit Michigan State Oniveraity 
con^ony eddreM 

eeteIo9 price and date $12.95 {») Retlenal Xdeatifieetion Synbol fX> 

OR MttC Deseriptort 



!!• CUSSIFICATION: 

Urinary Seeondary 
Nad* of input aaditory ^»«ftl 



Type of format (note quantity of each) | rflSSBtte liltYSHSS^i^r ji'^* 

Method of Output ^n.r^a. 

Cnrrieular Area Science Xnatnietional Level prlaary/ Intetttt. 

NittimuBt c.A. 6 > M.X. 6 Stage II Zntereet tevel prtBarv/ intern. 
Prerequisite Skills llstening-auditory memory-reading helpful for individual use 

by older students 



III. (Uterials Use: 

Zastruetional X (orI Supplemental ____ Teacher's manual x yes 
Objectives identification of 8 of 10 birds and their calls, birds eggg 
silhouettes, characteristics of different birds, and ways birds help 



ecology 



Lessons (include tc il number) singular multiple X sequential 

Time per lesson 10 nin. pollow-up activities t retired suggested * none _____ 

Setting (s)t individual yi small group X large grouqp 

Instructions for Use Designed for Use in segments (by specific birds). Oould b^ n) 
U£i*d in small group or individual s cudy. carrel . Teacher's manual is complete 
ftt^d useful guide. Teacher directed? yes X no 

Descriptive Comments very adaptable, easv to listen to and follow directions- {13,151 
Instructions are included to turn off cassette and repeat section. 

Well done. 



L. ■ .vu v^c'.uiu -•■■w >;.^cr...at..;.>t. - r.iQbic an^. v-oras to songs ais»o 

included 

Classified by Marsha C. Smith 
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TITLE: 
PUBLISHER: 
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Beginner's Bird Box by Julia K. Fender son 



Educational Insights, Inc. 
211 S. Hindry Ave. 
Inglewoodf CA 90301 



PRICE: 



$12.95 



DESCRIPTIVE 
COMMENTS: 



This series of 10 lessons of bird study 
(identification, their nests, habits, 
and calls) has been prepared to be 
utilized in a small group or with indi- 
viduals. The teacher's guide presents 
objectives, methods for initiation, 
culmination activities, vocabulary, as 
well as a bibliography for both adults 
and children. All instructions for each 
lesson are presented on the tape. 
Included in the guide are guidelines 
to the evaluation of successful completion 
of the program. It may provide the 
basis for an instructional unit. 



.EOUIPfffJT 
NEEDED: 



cassette recorder 



TIME 
fCEDED: 



10 minutes per lesson 
10 lessons included 



INTENDED 
AUDIENCE: 



primary and intermediate 
interested adults 



AREA OF 
FOCUS: 



Science - bird study 



CONTEiJTS : 



1 cassette 



CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erickson Halt 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. MIcliigan 48824 



coordinator: Ted Ward 



515-3S3-7836 



iMarch 12, 1974 



MEMORANDUM 



Consortium members 



PROM: 



Joe Levlne 



SUBJECT: Catalog format questionnaire 



Following our discussions at last week's Chicago meeting we have 
created (post haste) a number of re-configurations of Form #3. 
We have attempted to display the various groupings of information 
and picture in a variety of potentially appealing formats. 
Enclosed are collated sets of these forms with each set attached 
to a short questionnaire. 

Ten copies are enclosed for your use in assessing the reactions 
of teachers . Would you please get ten (10) teachers to respond 
to this questionnaire within the next few days. Then, get the 
questionnaires back to us at Michigan State University for analysis. 
(You can tear off the questionnaire and return them without 
returning the sample pages.) 

We would like to get the question of the catalog format resolved 
by the end of March ! So, please get the completed questionnaires 
back quickly. 

Thank you all for your contributions in making last weeks Consortium 
meeting an enjoyable and constructive session. 





A Coordinatftd Affiliation of Spocial Education l^lotwork Units 
Bureau of Education for tho Handieappad--U.8. Office of Eduealion-An equal Opportunity Empioyer 




QUESTIONNAIRE #3 



Attached to thic qu&Btiomaive are g different catalog pages that deaoribe 
an inatrucitional matarial. Please look over theae pagea and ananer the 
fottotjing r^uentionn. 



If a catalog of instructional materials were to be produced, which 
format do you feel should be used? (check only one) 

Format #1 Format #4 

Format #2 Format #5 

Format #3 Format #6 



Why do you like the format that you selected? 



How useful would you find such a catalog? 

extremely useful 

useful 

somewhat useful 

not useful 



Your occupation: 



college student 

special education teacher 
(area of handicap 



regular education teacher 
consultant 

administrator/supervisor 
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TITLE 

3EGIXNER'S BIRD SOX 
by Julia K. Pender son 



)M 

Ti 

I AREA OF FOCUS 
SCIENCE 



INTENDED AUDIENCE 
PRIMARY/INTERMEDIATE 
MA/CA:6 



5 



OBJECTIVE 



Beginner's Bird Box is designed as a resource of motivational 
aids in teaching music, art, language, reading, science and 
various aspects of conservation and ecology related to the 
general theme of birds in our natural environment. 



CONTENTS 



—Ten instructional objectives. 

—Ten cards with pictures and information about ten 

different birds. ^ ^ ^ ^ . , , , 

—Ten songs with piano accompaniment about each bird ion 

back of cards). . ^ ^. . 

—One cassette with information about the birds, their calls, 

and songs about the birds. 
— One 16 -page Teacher's Guide. 



EQUIPMENT 
TIME 

PROCEDURE 



Cassette recorder required. 

10 minutes per lesson, 10 lessons included 

The cassette and cards are adaptable to a wide range of 
instructional methods. May be used by teacher in small 
group and individual settings, or may be used by the child 
alone. Primary input is audio cassette; visual input is 
secondary. Follow-up activities are suggested. 



COMMENTS 



PRODUCER 



LOCAL 

o SOURCE 

ERIC 



Very adaptable; easy to listen to and follow directions. 
Instructions are given to turn off cassette and repeat if 
necessary. Well done. 



Educational Insights, Inc. 
211 S. Hindry Avenue 
Inglewood, California 90301 

Great Lakes Region SEIMC 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 



DATE 1973 



COST $12.95 
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TITLE 

bcninnor's Bird Hox 
by Ju lia K. Ffrndor.son 



FOCUS AREA 

Scionco 



RECOMMENDED FOR 
Primary/Intermediate 
MA/CA;*^ 



USE DATA 
Setting : 



Time 
needed: 

Equipment 
needed : 



MATERIALS 



Individual 
Group 

10 minutes/lesson 
10 lessons 

Cassette recorded 
required 



12 picture cards 
1 cassette 
1 teacher guide 



SUMMARY DESCR I PT I ON 



Auditory memory 
Intermediate 
readng level 



Pre- 
requisite 
skills: 

Objectives: 

—identification of 8 or 10 
birds and their calls 

— identification of bird eggs 
and silhouettes 

— identification of character- 
istics of different birds 

— identification of ways birds 
help ecology 



COMMENT 

—well illustrated 

— music and words for songs are 
included 

— adaptable 

— easy to listen to and follow 
directions 

— learner is instructed when to 
stop cassette and repeat a 
section 

— objectives are clearly pre- 
Q sented in teacher guide 



PRODUCER 

Educational Insights, Inc. 
211 South Hindry Avenue 
Inglewood, California 90301 



DATE 
1973 

COST 
$12.95 

LOCAL SOURCE 

'^reat Lakes Region SEINC 
?13 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



:RJC 



BEST COPY AVAiUlBLE 



SECTION SIX 



AUDITORY LEARNING MONOGRAPH SERIES 



In a response to the Consortium's call for papers 
to increase the scholarly base of information on auditory 
learning, seven monograj^s were published and distributed 
to Network members. The monograj^s are as follows: 

1. AN KXAMTNATTON OP LXSTENINT, RATR, r». Jivu.ph U vlnr 
A. Am»IT»>RY liirniLIGHTING AS A UTRATWIY FOK IMPWWIW: 

M!:'I'i:nin(; comprisiiension, .T.imi>8 w. i']i>miiMi 

3. AUDITORY LEARNERS AND CONPRRtlENSION OF RATE- 
ALTERED RECORDINGS, David C. Broski 

4. AUDITORY LEARNING: SOME OBSERVATIONS, Nancy A. 
Carlson 

5. BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN MATI5RIALS AND liRARNRRS: 
MAXIMIZING AUDITORY INSTRIJCTION , Nancy A. Cnrlson, 
f.Vntl'la A. Lafkas, S. Joseph Levino 

6. RKPKCT O*" AN ORAL ADVANCE ORGANI75FR ON TIIR LfVkKNING 
AND RETENTION OP EMR ADOLESCENTS, A. Kdward 
Blackhurst 

7. EMERGING AUDITORY DELIVERY SYSTEMS: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR INSTRUCTING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, William A. 
Anderson 




ERIC 



KSI con AVAIIMIE 



SECTION SEVEN 



OTHER PWDUCTS 



In addition to the catalog of auditory learning materials 
and the monograph series, there were three other products pre- 
pared for and distributed to Consortium members. These pro- 
ducts were an atteaspt to increase the utilization of auditory 
learning materials by providing special educators with addi- 
tional Information about the location and selection of mater- 
ials. 

. The products are: 



The Catalog of Liste ning Skills Materials 
for visually Impaired Students 



Media Re ferences for Auditory Le arning 
Materials 

Auditory Learning Materials Available Prom 
Educational Radio Stations 
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CCNSORTiUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Eriekson Hail 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Micliigan 48824 



Mdinator: Ted Ward 



515-363-7838 



MEDIA REFERENCES FOR AUDITORY LEARNING MATERIALS 

Compiled by 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 



The following list of references and source 
directories is designed to assist teachers, admin- 
istrators and specialists in locating large numbers 
of existing auditory learning materials. The listing 
has been divided into two groups: Group I, a list of 
basic references and directories? and Group II, a more 
specialized and supplemental listing of references and 
airectories . 

It should be noted that the prices given may have 
been cnanged by the publisher/distributor without 
notice. 
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GROUP I 



BLUE BOOK OF AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS , 48th edition. Educational 
Screen and Audiovisual Guide, 434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60605. 1973. 60 pages. $2.50. Annual, in July/ 
August issue of Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide . 

Listing of approximately 1200 titles in all media in 
33 subject fields produced in the twelve months pre- 
ceding publication. Includes reader service cards 
which include numbers for all producers and distribu- 
tors to enable readers to channel requests for infor- 
mation concerning items through Educational Screen 
and Audiovisual Guide. 



EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS , com- 
piled and edited by waiter A. wittich. I6tn eaition. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 1973. 200 pages. 
$7.75. Revised annually. 

Over 300 tapes, 15 scripts and 65 transcriptions in 
all instructional subjects including conservation* 
guidance, health education, homemaking, language arts, 
music, science, and social studies. Available on free 
loan to school superintendents, AV directors, librar- 
ians and teachers. 



HARRISON TAPE CATALOG; OPEN REEL, CASSETTES AND 8--TRACK, M. & N. 
Harrison, Inc., 274 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 . Cumu- 
lative catalog published bimonthly, $1 per single copy, $5 per 
yearly subscription. (Generally available at record and mucic 
shops . ) 

Approximately moo old and new tapes under such headings 
as: children* s, lanruage lessons, international, vocal, 
opera, folk, jazz and others. Each category includes a 
"what's new" list as well as cumulative list. 



LEAR^IING DIRECTORY— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS INDEX . Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
1970, with 1972 supplement. $99.50, $25.00 supplement. 

This sev6.n volume directory identifies over 205,000 
audiovisual and instructional materials for all grade 
levels in all subject areas. Over 1000 different 
producers represented in directory. One of two most 
comprehensive audiovisual materials listings in exis- 
tence. Reads like white pages of Los Angeles telephone 
Q directory. 
ERIC 
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!.Tm<Ar<Y OF (w;m:fi s catalog: Mtj>src ai^d puonoh kcords. 1953 to date 

Semiannual with annual camulations-TTTWr- Mu^and Phonoro cord; . 
S20 lodSr m'"""' '^r^u ^'27 of tho Na tional Union Catalog . 
as V 51 an§^ O Phonorocords . 1958-62 cumulation, issued 

J J:. ! ^^^^^l^^""^ catalog, v. 51, $20. 1049p,. 

issued in' W ^^7^ ^"^ Phonorecords, 1963-67 cumulation, 

issued m 3v., $75. oumquenniai volumes for 1953-57 and 1958-62 

?ork S r^ToS^i^^'T!^'? Littlefield, Inc., 84 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.y. 10011. Quinquennial volumes for 1963-67 are for sale 

«L'^;«!!;,.?'^''^'^**?\-"''" Arbor, Michigan 48106. Current issues 
n?,H«^" .'''^U-^^-''" available from the Library of Congress, Carl 
T^I niS?' Building NO. 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington! D.c! 20541, 
The next quinquennial cumulation will cover the years 1968-72- 
therefore, there will be no annual cumulation for 1972. 

Music scores intended for performance and sound phono- 
recordr., mur;ical and nonmusioal. The nonmusical re- 
cordmrc cover all subject fields currently received 
by the Library of Congress and other American libraries 
participatinp, in its cooperative cataloging program. 
Books about music and librettos have been included since 
1763 • 

KATIOMM. CENTER FOR A UDIO TAPES CATALOG. National Center for Audio 

tToV ll?2"^\l.°^ Ooiorado, Stadiu^ Building, 'ISS!Lr?''co?orado 
B0302. 1972. 123 pages. $4.50. 

Approximately 12,000 tapes selected on basis of curricular 
relevance and production quality which can be re-recorded 
for any individual, group, educational institution, or 
busm^iss firm provided that the restrictions are adherred 
to. Tape liGtmi-.G for all subject matters and grade levels. 

NICEM, National Information Center for Educational Media, University 
90007 California, University Park, Los Angeles, California 

A- Index to Educational Audio Tapes . 1972, $36.50 (yearly update). 

Lists and describes over 20,000 audio tapes for educational 
"ttl: ^^^^^if If s producer, distributor, grade level, content 
area, anc availability. Selective search via computer with 
descriptors possible. ^ 

®- Index to Educational Records . 1972, $34.50 (yearly update) 

Lists anc describes over 18,000 educational records. Same 
mfornation available as an other NICEM indexes. 



ERIC 
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SCHWANN RECORD AND TAPE GUIDE . Monthly Schwann Supplementary 
Record Guide; semiannual. W. Schwann, Inc., 137 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 (Also available in some 3,800 record- 
tape shops in the United States.) 

Guide includes over 35,000 titles from 770 companies 
in all subject areas. 19t*9-1969 listings availabe on 
35 mm positive microfilm from: AMS Press, Inc., 56 East 
13th Street., New York, N.Y. 10003. Schwann Children *s 
Record Guide (1970), pUw''ished annually ror $.3b post- 
paid from publisher. 
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GROUP II 



t^^l RECORD INGS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS , compiled 
eaited by Morris Schreiber. National Council of Teachers 

1971. Stock Number 47906. 83 pages. $1.75. 

An annotated selected list of records to aid English 
teachers xn elementary schools, secondary schools in 

t^lll^^' ^r^^f American literature, folk literature, 
American history, world history, social studies, 
English and American poetry and prose, drama, Shake- 

^aff^'u^r""'!"-^"'"^^' lectures, speeches, and anthol- 
ogies, 1+36 entries. 



AUDIOVISUAL MARKETPLACE>- A MULTIMEDIA GUIDE , j. a. Neal, Editorv 

A guide to producers and distributors of audiovisual 
materials, free loan and audio tape exchange centers 

sion stations, audiovisual 
associations, audiovisual reference materials, audio- 
visual periodicals and review services, and audiovisual 
services such as: cataloging, dealers, laboratories, 
and equipment rental. ' 



THE BLACK RE CORD; A SELECTIVE DISCQGRAPHY OF AFRQ^AMRR inA qN 

tesnmgton University Libraries, Audio-Visual be- 

1970. 13 pages. $50 



partment, St. Louis, Missouri 63130. 
prepaid, $1.50 if billing required. 



More than 100 phonodiscs dealing with black history. 
Documentary and spoken word recording classifications 
include biographical material, speeches, poetry, prose 
and drama. Emphasis is placed on "authentic" folk re- 

f""^ Z^^l ^^"S® ^^^'^ origins in Africa to "Songs 
of the Selma -Montgomery March." -^v^^ss* 



^Bgh?°;:°^lon^rri\^ r^'^^'^^'^ Educators Progress Service, 

1. Free Guidance Materials - $8.75 

2. Free Social Studies Materials - $9.50 

3. Free Health, Physical Education and Recreation Materials - S8 oo 

4. Free Science Materials - $9.25 naceriaxs $8.00 
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Generally available listings of free-loan educational 
and informational multi-media materials. Each directory 
contains at least 50 tapes. Classified by medium and 
sub3ect, then alphabetical by title. 
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EDUC'A'rK .\-AI. 'YvlD l h IN^HX; A PKOJKCT OF THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
C OuNCi i^ . McGraw-Jii U Mook compasr/. New York, N.Y. 10036. 
1964. 14 volumes. $62.45. Individual volumes available 
separatoly at various prices. (Limited siyjfjly available 
from Educational Media Council, Inc., DuPont Circle nuildimi. 
Suite 710, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

OvcT 28,000 titles of media (all tvp<^f^) in all 3ubject 
matterr. r'rom )< i nderp.arten to adult education. Entries 
inclulo .:.abject heading, typo of medium, producer-dis- 
tribu:or, len^.th , grade level, and availability. 



EDUCATOR'S PURCHASING GUIDE (formerly Fisher Publishing Company's 
EPM) , 5th Edition, North American Publishing Company, 134 North 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 1973. $21.50. 

A reference p.uide to producers of instructional and 
audiovisual materials and equipment for all grade levels 
and disciplines of education. Included are product 
listinfTs^ product information sections, producer/manu- 
facturer sections, and a trade name section. 



GENERAL CATALOG OF TALKING BOOKS , American Printing House for the 
Blind, Inc., 1839 Frankfort Avenue, P.O. Box 6085, Louisville, 
KY 40206. 1973. 

Talkin.^, books (recorded at 16 2/3 rpm or 8 1/3 rpm) have 
been listed according to school subjects. All are avail- 
able for purchase from APH. Note talkinp, books require 
rjpecial playback equipment (also available from APH.) A 
listinr. of audio rape cassettes is also available free 
from the American Printing House under a separate cover. 



FOLK MUSIC; A CATALOG OF FOLK SONGS, BALLADS, DANCES, INSTRUMENTAL 
PIECES, AND FOLK TALES OF THE UNITED STATES AND lATIN AMERICA ON 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS , U.S. Library of Congress, Reference Department, 
Music Diviaion, Recording Library, Washington, D.C. Available 
from U.S. Governmont Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402. 
107 pages. $.4 0. 

Rocor-!:^. r't^^^;pr I'Tent i nr, a namplinp, of the befjt of more than 
16,00 i r-^corin in the Archive of Folk Sonr of the Library 
of Co.-.r.r'-.'^.':^ . Included in cata.lor, are 107 discs (78 rpm) 
conta'.r.'r.r, "^^^ titlcn and B9 dir,cr. (33 1/3 rpm) with 899 
title-; c .' folk nmsic and talen recorded in the field with 
porta:-l<- r'«^onrdinr. equipment, for p.ale by the Library of 
Conr,r'-'f;r. . 



7 

GUIDES TO EDUCATIONAL MEDIA > 3rd edition, Maryarot I. Ruf avoid 
and Carolyn Guss, American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 116 pages. $2.50. 

A guide to catalogs and references, services of profes- 
sional organizations, and specialized periodicals which 
systematically provide information on nonprint educational 
media, identifies and describes 153 educational media 
references and is more comprehensive than selective. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, compiled by Mary L. Allison, Citation 
Press, 50 Forty-fourth street. New York, N.Y. 10036. 1970. 
256 pages. $3.75. 

Annotated listing of films, phonodiscs, phonotapes, multi- 
media kits, charts, etc., for the classro n teacher from 
prekmdergarten through the twelfth grade. Many materials 
have evaluative comments. 



SPOKEN RECORDS, by ur.xen Roach. Scarecrow Press, Box 656, Metuchen. 
New Jersey 08840. 1970. 288 pages. $7.50. 

More than 500 spoken recordings including documentaries, 
lectures, interviews and readings by authors. Arranged 
by subject categories, then alphabetical by title. 
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CONSORTIUM ON AUDITORY LEARNING MATERMLS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



213 Erlckson Hall 
MtohiQAn State Univsrstty 
East Laniino. Miehioan 48824 



Coordinator: Ted Ward 



518-853-7838 



Auditory Learn img •Materials 

available from 
Educational Radio Stations 

Compiled by 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 



Educational radio stations (noncommercial stations 
licensed and supported by school districts, colleges, 
and universities) have a long history of providing 
instructional and educational programming to public 
school and specialized audiences. The following list 
of educational radio stations (extracted from Audio- 
visual Market Place. 1^^72-73) maintain audio tape an d 
record libraries of selected programs. Many of these 
programs and series are effective auditory learning 
materials for children which are not available from 
commercial or other sources. Availability varies, 
but many make copies available on a loan, rental or 
cost of duplication basis. 

For a sample of materials available from educational 
radio stations. A ppendix A contains information and 
offerings from WHA Radio, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Arizona 

KFCA-FM 

Mr. Charles E. Buzzard 

Marie ?pa County Community College 

1202 West Thomas Road 

Phoenix r Arixona 85C13 

(602) 264-2492 

Maintains a lihfai^xj of audiotapes 
available on r(>ntal to schools^ 
libra'pies , ind' ^yi duals » eta. 
Contact for listing. 



California 

I ?FA-FM 

Mr. Judson Snyder, director 
Paci£ica Foundation 
2207 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94704 
(415) 848-6767 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
for sale to sohools, libraries , 
radio stations , industry and in- 
dividuals. Catalog available. 



KDVS-PM 

Mr. Richard Anderson, General 

Manager 
Radio KDVS 
c/o ASVCD 

Unii^ersity of California 
Davis, California 95616 
(916) 752-2776 

Tape catalog available. 



KFJC-FM 

Mr. John Hasling, General 

Manager 
Foothill College 
12345 Elmonte Road 
Los Altos Hills, CA .'40 "2 
(408) 948-9870 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or sale to 
f»f*hnol8, libraries t industry , etc, 

ERIC 



California (continued) 

KPFK-FM 

Mr. Will I. Lewis, General Manager 
Pacifica Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 90038 
(213) 877-2711 

Audiotapes available for small coat 
to all interested parties. Catalog 
avai lable . 



KUSC-FM 

Mr. Douglas Culver, Manager 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles, California 90007 
(213) 746-7808 

Catalog of programs available. 



KXLU-PM 

Mr. Rene A. Marclan, General 
Manager 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
7101 west 80th Street 
Ids Angeles, California 90045 
(213) 670-1043 

Classical and Jasz musical program. 



KVCR-FM 

Mr. Robert G. Burningham 

San Bernardino Community College 

701 Duth Mt. Vernon Avenue 

San Bernardino, California 92403 

(714) 885-0234 

Library of programs produced is 
available on audiotape on exchange 
or free basis to radio stations , 



KSJS-FM 

Mr. William Hall, General Manager 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 95114 
(408) 294-6414 ext. 2550 

Catalog of programs available. 
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* IFORNIA (continued) 
KCSM-PM 

Dr. Jacob H. wiens. General Manager 

San Mateo Junior College 

1700 W. Hillsdale Blvd. 

San Mateo, California 94402 

(415) 574-6427 

rogvama available on audiotape on 
oan to aahoolsj lib^aries^ industry, 
tfeea* radio stations ^ 



Colorado (continued) 

KUNC-PM 

Dr. William Hurt, Program Director 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 
(303) 351-3333 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools and individuals. 



KCRW-FM 

Santa Monica Unified School Dist. 
1723 4th Street 

Santa Monica, California 90401 
(213) 393-2785 

"intains a library of audiotapes and 
^ cords. Catalog of programs avail- 
>le. 



KUOP-PM 

Mr. James H. Irwin 

liversity of the Pacific 
J601 Pacific Avenue 
Stockton, California 95204 
(209) 946-2330 ext. 2379 

"intains a library of audiotapes 
va%lable to schools, libraries, in- 
us try, etc, on exchange basis or 
7le~-very nominal charge. Program 
ick available , 

3L0RAD0 
KRCC-FM 

Mr. Phil Er shier, Program Director 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 
(303) 473-2233 ext. 335 

Hntains a library of audiotapes 
ailablfS^n exchange or loan to 
^hools. * 



KWSB-PM 

Ms. Barbara Hess, Program Manager- 
Western State College of Colorado 
Box 928 

Gunnison, Colorado 81230 
(303) 641-2131 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
avatlable on exchange or loan to 
schools and other organisations 
rent free. 



Connecticut 

WPKN-FM 

Mr. Jeffrey N. Tellis, General 

Manager 
University of Bridgeport 
244 University Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 
(203) 336-5364 

Maintains a library nf audiotapes 
for sale to schools, libraries, in- 
dustry, individuals, and other 
radvo stations. 



WRTC-PM 

Mr. Kevin S. Gracey, Program 

Director 
Trinity College % 
Box 1368 

Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
(203) 522-9229 

Programs available on 1/4 inch 
audiotape. Send foi* listing of 
available programs , 
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Co-.^iJCTICUT (continued) 
WESU-FM 

Mr. William Hutchins 
Wesleyan Broadcast Association » Inc. 
Box 2300 Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
(203) 346-7791 

Maintains a iihipar^j of audiotapes 
available on rental to schools, 
librariea , and nrm-pyofit organic 
nations. 



WWUH-FM 

Dr. Daniel Viamonte 
University of Hartford 
200 Bloomfield Avenue 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06117 
(203) 523-4647 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange , 



Florida 

WUSF-FM 

Mr. Richard Steck, Station 
Manager 

University of Southern Florida 
4202 Fowler Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
(813) 974-2341 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange^ loan and 
rental. Available on application. 
Program catalog available, 

• WPRK-FM 
Dr. Charles A. Rodger s 
Rollins College 
winter Park, Florida 32789 
(305) 646-2375 

Maintains library of audiotapes and 
35 1/3 records. Contact for 
catalog. 



District of Columbia 



Illinois 



WAMU-FM 

Ms. Susan Harmon, General Manager 
The American University 
Massachusetts & Nebraska Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 686-2692 

Program guide available . 



WETA-FM 

Mr. Donald V. Taverner 
The Greater Washington Educational 
Telecommunications Association » Inc 
2600 Fourth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 387-1300 



Catalog of audiotape pro-ams 
available . 



WSIU-FM 

Mr. John Kurtz r General Manager 
Southern Illinois University 
1056 Communications Bldg. 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
(61^) 453-4343 

Audiotape programs available. Free 
catalog programs available to ootii- 
meroial and educational broadcasts , 
schools and colleges. 



WBEZ-FM 

Ms. Elizabeth E. Marshall 
Board of Education, City of 
Chicago 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4088 ext. 90 

Library of programs occasionally 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools, libraries, other radio 
stations. Annual schedule availab 
upon request. 
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aNOIS (continued) 
WGLT-FM 

I-lr. Ben Paxton, Jr. 
Illinois state University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
(309) 436-6691 

'.udiotape ppograma , Catalog 
vaitab le . 



WMTH-FM 

Mr. William R. Mitchell, 

General Manager 
School District #207 
Dempster and Potter Road 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

(312) 696-2525 ext. 562 

aintaine a library of programs > 



Indiana (continued) 

WGVE-PM 

Mr. Lawrence Ventura, General 

Manager 
School City of Gary 
1800 E. 35 Street 
Gary, Indiana 46409 
(219) 962-7571 

Maintains a library » 



WGCS-FM 

Mr. Ray Vinble, program Director 
Goshen College Broadcasting Corp, 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 
(219) 533-3161 

Catalog of programs available. 



NDIANA 
WFIU-PM 

r. James Perry, Educaticn Director 
Indiana University 
Board of Trustees 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
(812) 337-1357 

atalog of programs available on 
limited basis* 



WPSR-FM 

Mr. Robert S. Edelman 

Evansville-Vanderburg School Corp. 
726 Wedeking Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 47711 
(812) 425-1801 

Abrary of tapes available to schools, 
catalog available. 



WIAN-FM 

Mr. Arthur Van Allen 
Indianapolis Board of School 
Commissioners 
931 Fletcher Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46203 
(317) 638-3493 

Maintains library of audiotapes. 



WICR-FM 

Mr. William Byer, General Manager 
Indiana Central University 
4001 Otterbein Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46227 
(317) 783-3730 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available to anyone for exchange ^ 
loan, sale, rent, fj^^s* or for 
postage. List of programs available , 



WFCI-FM 

Mr. Raymond Cowan, Education 

Director 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Franklin, Indiana 46131 

alog available , 



WBST-FM 

Mr. M. John Eiden, Assistant 

Readio station Manager 
Ball State University 
Center for Radio and TV 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 
(317) 285-1833 

Catalog of programs available for 
exchange, loan, rent, sale, or free. 
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BEST copy nmmiM 



iNDiANA (continued) 

WBAA-AM "* 
Mr. R. U. For sy the. Educational 

Director 
Purdue University 
Hall of Music 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
(317) 749-2385 

Libr'Zi'y of tape r*eQOt*dings available 
on exchange, loan ov aale to s-ohoots. 



Iowa 

KDPS-FM 

Dr. E. Keith Kyde, Education 
Director 

Des Moines Independent Community 

School District 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

(515) 284-7723 

Maintains a tape library. 



WSUI-AM 

Mr. George Klingler, Education 

Director 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

(319) 353-5666 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available on exchange , rental^ or 
aale to sahool^' anA libraries. 



KRNL-PM 

Dean Robert A. Roid, Education 

Director 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 52314 

(319-895-6239 

Audit, tapes of dooumentary ' and 
speoial events programs available 
free, on exchange, or sale (de" 
pending on the type of program) . 
Catalog available. 



Iowa (continued) 
KWAR-FM 

Mr. Robert C. Gremmels, Advisor 
Wartb»irg College 
Waverly, Iowa 50677 
(319) 352-1200 ext. 306 

Catalog of programs available. 



Kansas 

KPKU & KANU-FM 

Mr. Richard F. Wright, Oper- 
ations Director 

The University of Kansas 

Broadcasting Hall 

Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
(913) 864-4530 

Catalog available. 



Kentucky 

WBKY-PM 

Mr. Don Wheeler, General Manager 
University of Kentucky 
McVey Hall 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
(606) 257-2733 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exohange or loan to 
3oh?ole, libraries, industry, eto. 



WEKU-FM 

Mr. James Harris, Director, 
Division of Instructional Services 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 
(606) 622-2475 

Audiotapes of programs available 
on eSiShange or loan to schools, 
libraries , industry and other 
radio statio'.is. Catalog of pro- 
grams available. 
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WMEB-FM 

Mr. Wofford G. Gardner, Education 

Director 
University of Maine 
240 Stevens Hall 
Orono, Maine 04473 
(207) 581-7385 

aintains a librcru of audiotapes 
.vailabte to sokooLa, f ibraries, 
nduatry^ individuate ^ and other 
adio ctations , Catalog of pr>ogr*am8 
vai table , 



.SSACHUSETTS 
WCPR-FM 

Mr. Arthur R. Cohen, Program 
Director 

University of Massachusetts 
Hampshire House 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 
'413) 545-0100 

aintains a libyary of audiotapes 
available on exahange , loan or sale 



WMUA-FM 

Mr. Kenneth L. Horseman 
English Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 
(413) 545-2878 



aintains 
vailahle 
chools and 



a lihTcary of audiotapes 
on exchange op loau 



individua Is 




WPAA-FM 

Mr. Peter Halley, Program Director 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 01 -iO 
(617) 475-3404 ext. 86 

apes of leoturea and special ppo^ 
rams are available for price of 
ape, or free if tape is supplied 
h request. 



HaSSACHUSETTS (continued) 
WBUR-FM 

Mr. Stephen Schlow, Program 

Director 
Boston University 
630 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
(617) 353-27O0 

Maintains a library of audiotapes, 
recordsSS l/S, ?8 and 45, 



WTBS-FM 

Professor Arnold Amstutz, MIT 
WTBS Foundation, Inc. 
3 Ames Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 
(617) 868-9827 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or sale to 
schools t libraries, industry, etc. 
Catalog of programs available. 



WMHC-PM 

Ms. Eloise Fuller, Station 

Manager 
Mount Holyoke College 
S. Hadley, Mass. 01075 
(413) 538-2044; 2063 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and records (33 1/3 and 45) avails 
able on exchange or loan to schools, 



Educational 



WAIC-FM 

Mr. Joe English, 

Director 
American International College 
Springfield, Mass. 01109 
(413) 737-5332 ext. 232 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools and libraries , 



o 
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BEST COPY AVAIUeiE 

n*w. H.AN 
WVAC-t'M 

Mr. Roger Wallace, President 

and Educational Director 
Adrian College 
110 S. Madison Street 
Adrian, Michigan 49221 
(313) 265-5161 ext. 440 

Maintains a Hhvafj of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
SQhoola and librarica , 



WDTR-FM 

Dr. Dorothy F. Patterson 
Program Director 
Detroit Board of Education 
9345 Lawton Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48206 
(313) 833-7900 ext. 2161 

Audiotapoa of programa available 
on exohangff or sale to aokoota, 
libraries jf industry and other radio 
stations* Program guides available. 



WKAR & WKAR-FM 

Mr. Richard Bstell, Educational 

Director 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

i517) 355-6540 

Broadeasta fine artp and information 
programs » Operates tape distribution 
serviaea, primarily for Michigan radio 
stations . .'>omn programs available at 
aost to oohooia, library services , 
etc. 



MiCHIfiAN («ontinuod) 
WEMU-PM 

Mr. Richard E. Jacques, Program 

Director 
Eastern Michigan University 
130 Quirk Building 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313) 487-3197; 2229 

Maintains library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan, 
rental and sale (determined by use) 
to schools, libraries , industry, 
other radio stations. 



Minnesota 

KSJR-FM 

Mr. William H. Kling, President 
Minnesota Educational Radio, Inc. 
Collegeville, Minn. 56321 
(612) 363-7702 

Maintcins a library. 



KUOM 

Ms. Marion Watson, Educational 

Director 
University of Minnesota 
Eddy Hall 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 
(612) 373-3177 

Audiotapes of programs available 
free to schools, libraries, indi- 
viduals and other radio stations , 
Catalog of programe available. 



WMUK-FM 

Dr. Charles Woodliff, Director 

Division of Instructional Communi- 
cations 

Western Michigan University 

Maybee Music Building 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001 
(616) 383-1921 

Maititains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan and sale 
to schools or educational or commer- 
ciil atatii:ns » 



KSJN 

Mr. W. H. Kling, President 

Minnesota Educational Radio, Inc. 

30 E. iLth Street 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

(612) 224-4711 

Maintains a library of audiotrapee 
for sale to schools, libraries , 
industry and to individuals. 



BEST AVAIU^BLE 
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•.SOUR I 
KWWC-PM 

Professor Lowell A. Connor II 
General Manager 
Stephens College 
Coltitnbia, Missouri 65201 
(314) 442-2211 

aintains a librapj of audiotapes; 
wailability varieo with type of 
nater.ial. 



New P^EXICO (continued) 
KRWG-FM 

Mr. Harvey Jacobs, Educational 

Director 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3J, University Park 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
(505) 646-4525 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange ov loan to 
schools. 



iVADA 



KUNR-FM 

Mr. Donald G. Potter, Educational 
Director 

University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 
(702) 784-6591 

aintains a library of audiotapes, 
ibrary of programs available for 

to schools and other radio \5u 



iw Jersey 



WGLS-FM 

Mr. Robert Blake, General 
and Educational Director 
Glassboro State College 
P.O. Box 116 

Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 
(609) 445-7335 

Catalog available » 



Mc. * "iger 



New Vqrk 

WNYE-PM 

Mr. James P. Macandrew, President 

Board of Education 

City of New York 

29 Fort Greene Place 

Brooklyn, New York 11217 

(212) 596-3335 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange o* loan* 
Catalog available. 



WBPO-PM 

Mr. Don G. Blakely, President 
State University of New York 
3435 Main Street 
Buffalo, New York 14213 
(716) 831-5393 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
BOi'.oolSt libraries, industry, etc. 



jEw Mexico 

Mr. LanciL' A. woodworth. General 

Manager 
New Mexico Union 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
(505) 277-4806 

uintains a library of audiotapes 
zvailable on exchange or loan to 
ohoola, libraries , industry, etc. 



WSLUt-PM 

Mr. Richard D. Hutto, General 
Manager 
The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 13617 
(315) 379-5356? 6302-3 

Free audiotapes of programs avail- 
able to schools and libraries. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



\l fi York inund) 



New York (continued) 



Mr. John A. Daviin, Kducational 

Director 
Board of Trustees 
State University of New York 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 14454 
(716) 245-5586 

Maintaine a libi*ary of audiotapea 
available on exchange , 



WVHC-FM 

Dr. George N. Gordon/ Director 
Communications Center 
Hofstra University 
1000 Pulton Avenue 
Hempstead, New York 11550 
(516) IV9-887.0, 560-3389 

A libvapy of audiotape programs ia 
available: programs on 1/4 inoh 
audiotape are issued on a rental 
basis to institutions at $15,00 
per tape aoerage (prioea vary aaaor- 
ding to type and duration of pro-- 
gram). Tapes available to libraries 
on a sale basis, prices on request. 
Catalog of programs sent on request. 



WSHR-FM 

Mr. Richard E. Fearns, Advisor 

Radio Communications 

Board of Education oJ Central 

School District No. 5 (Sachem 

Central) 
245 Union Avenue 
Holbrook, New York 11741 
(516) 588-2700 

Maintains a library of audiotapea , 
Library of programs available on 
loan to schools, libraries , industry, 
individuals , other- radio stations , 



WICB-FM 

Mr. Rudy Paolangeli, Radio Director 

Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 

(607) 274-3214 

Maintains a library of audiotapea 
available op exchange or loan, 

ERIC 



WBAI-FM 

Mr. Edwin A. Goodman, Manager 
WBAI-FM, Inc. 
(Pacifica Foundation) 
359 E 62 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) VA6~0880 

Tapes of programs available on 
loan and sate to individuals and 
to other radio stations. Catalog 
of programs available. 



WKCR-FM 

Mr. Michael M. Meadvin, President 
208 Ferris Booth Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
(212) 280-5011 

Tapes of programs available for 
sale to schools, libraries, in- 
dustry, individuals and other radio 
stations , 



WNYC 

Mr. Seymour N. Siegel, Director 
Municipal Broadcasting System 
2500 Municipal Building 
New York, N.Y. 10007 
(212) 566-2115 

Maintains a library of audiotapea 
available on exchange or loan, 
rental and sale to schools, lihrav" 
ies , etc. 



WTSC-PM 

Mr. Stanley Rowin, General Manager 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Potsdam, New York 13676 
(315) 265-7180 

Maintains a Library of audiotapes 
available on exchange o * loan to 
schools . 



WRUR-PM 

Mr. Sam Scott, Program Director 
University of Rochester Broad- 
casting Corp. ^ 



Box 5068 

Rochester, New York 
(716) 461-1450 



14627 
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York (continued) 



Ohio 



WHAZ 

Mr. Dick West, Director 
Box 784 

Troy, New York 12181 
(518) 272-1010 

Selected library of audiotapes 
'vailabLe on rental and eate. 



toRTH Carolina 

WUAG-FM 

Mr. Emil W. Young, Jr., Director 

Radio and T.V. 
University of North Carolina 

at Greensboro 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27412 
(9X9) 379-5405 

4aintain8 a library. 



WEDD-PM 

•^r. Julian C. Burroughs, Jr. 
General i>4anager 
Box 7405 

Wake Forest University 
Wins ton -Sal em, N.C. 27109 
(919) 725-9711 ext. 218 

ludiotapes of programs available to 
choola, indiDiduals and other edu- 
cational radio stations , 



Dr. Ruth Lewis, General Manager 
University of Akron 
302 E. Buchtel Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44304 
(216) 762-2112 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and videotapes available on ex- 
change or loan and rental to eohoolSt 
libraries^ industry^ eto. 



WOUB-AM-PM 

Mr. Joseph Welling, Director of 

Broadcasting 
Ohio University 
College Street 
Athens, Ohio 45701 

(614) 594-5321 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange ox* loan^ 
rental and free to eohoolo, librar- 
ies, industry, eta. 



WCDR-PM 

Mr. Paul Gathany, General Manager 
Cedarville College 
N. Main and College 
Cedarville, Ohio 45314 
(513) 766-2231 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and tape duplication facititiea. 



tORTH Dakota 

KFJM 

Mr. D. E. Beach, Director of Radio 
University of North Dakota 
Box 8116 

Grand Porks, N.D. 58201 
(701) 777-2577 

Maintains a librarrf of audiotapes 
ind film (16 mm) on exchange or loan 
and rental to sohoolc, libraries, in- 
dustry, etc. 




WBOE-PM 

Mr. Charles E. Siegel, Educational 

Director 
Board of Education 
Cle\, eland City School District 
1380 E. 6 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Catalog of programs available upon 
request. 



WOSU & WOSU-FN 

Mr. Thomas C. Warnock, General 
Manager 
Ohio State University 
2400 Olentangy River Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 421-2540 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on rental to schools. 
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Ok;0 (continued) 
WKSU-FM 

Mr. John Perry, General Manager 
Kent State University 
Main and Horning Road 
Kent, Ohio 44242 
(216) 672-2376; 7997 

Maintains a libraprt of audiotapes 
available on rental to schools and 
libraries , 



WOBC-FM 

Mr. Charles Perego, Educational 
Director 

Oberlin College Student Network, 

Inc. 
Wilder Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 774-1059 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools. Program catalog available. 



WMUB-FM 

Dr. Stephen C. Hathaway 
Director of Telecommunication-s 
Miami University 
Telecommunications Service 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 
(513) 529-3521 

Maintains a library cf audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan and 
rental to schools^ libraries , if.- 
dustry t etc. 



WCSU-FM 

Mr. Willis Parker, Program Director 
Central State University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 45384 
(513) 376-7223 

Maintains a library of audiotc^pes 
and videotapes available on rental^ 
sale a^fd free to schools, libraries , 
industry t etc, ^ 



Ohio (continued) 
WYSO-PM 

Mr. Dale Crouse, General Manager 
Antioch College 
Antioch College Union 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 
(513) 767-7715 

Library of programs (audiotapee) 
available on exchange or sale. 
Tape exchange programs and catalog 
are available , 



Hregon 

KOAC 

Mr. Donald R. Larson, Educational 
Director 
State Board of Higher Education 
Covell Hall 

Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
(503) 754-1311 

Audiotapes of programs available 
on sale to schools, libraries. 
Catalog available. 



Pennsylvania 

WMUH-FM 

Rev. George F. Eichorn, Educa- 
tional Director 
Muhlenberg College 
Box lOB 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 18104 
(215) 433-5957 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
and printed scripts available on 
exchange or loan and sale to schools. 



WGEV-FM 

Mr. Thomas Lenz, General Manager 

Geneva College 

Board of Trustees 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 15010 

(412) 846-5100 % 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan. 



ERIC 
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UYU/MUk (continued) 
WUHY-PM 

Mr, Nathan Arnold Shaw, Station 
Manager 
WHYY, inc. 
4548 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19139 
(215) EV2-9300 

^'diotapea of pn^ogvam,: available 
n exchange basis to ^iduaation and 
on^aommeraiat stations upon request* 



juTH Dakota 

KUSD-AM-PM 

Mr. JacJc Bruce, Director of Radio 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 
(605) 677-5277 

iintaina a library of audiotapes 
vailabZe on exchange or loan to 
' ^ola (in-state only). 



ENNESSEE 
WSMC-FM 

Mr. Don Self, Program Manager 
Southern Missionary College 
Box 870 

Collegedale, Tennessee 37315 
(615) 396-2320 



aintainc library 
vailable on 



of audiotapes 



exchange or sale to 
ohoolSj, libi' xriy S , industry , in- 
ividuals , other radio stations , 
isting of services and prices 
vai lable . 



WPLN-PM 

Mr. David Marshall Stewart, 

Educational Director 
Public Library of Nashville and 

Davidson County 

*lghth Avenue N. and Union 
..ashville, Tenn. 37203 
(615) 244-4700 

aintains a library^ I terns are 
vailable only on individual 



Te)(As 
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f^ent^ 



KUT-PM 

Mr. Robert P. Schenkkan, Manager 
University of Texas 
Box 7158, University Station 
Austin, Texas 78712 
(512) 471-1631 

Audiotapes of programa available 
for rental and aale to other radio 
atatione. Catalog available. 



KTCU-PM 

Mr. Larry Lauer# Program Director 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 76129 
(817) WA6-2461 

Maintaina a library of iSmm motion 
pictures and audiotapea available 
on exchange or loan to aehoola^ 
librariea^ induatry^ etc. 



KTXT-FM 

Mr. Clive Kinghorn, Educational 

Director 
Texas Tech. University 
Tech station 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 

(806) 742-6276 

Maintaina a library of audiotapea 
available on exchange or loan or 
free (for coat of tape). 



KOCV-FM 

Mr. Wally Jackson, Faculty Director 
Odessa College 
Box 3752 

Odessa, Texas 79760 
(915) FE7-5381 

Maintaina a library of audiotapea 
and reaorda (S^ 1/3 and 4S)» 



KSYM-PM 

Ms. Jean M. Longwith, General 

Manager 
San Antonio College 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 78284 

(512) PE4-5381, ext. 381 

Program catalog available. 
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l( Ai\^t («-*ofil i iimwl) 
KWBU-FM 

Mr. Joseph C. Walters, General 

Manager 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 7670^ 

(817) 755-1511 

Maintains a library rf audiotape$ 
available on exchange ov loan to 
^.ckools, libraries , industry , etc. 



KBYU-FM 

Mr. Earl J. Glade, Jr., Director, 

Broadcast Services 
Brigham Young University 
C-306 Harris Fine Arts Center 
Provo, Utah 84601 
(801) 374-1211 ext. 3552 

Audiotapes of programs available on 
exchange or rental to schools, edu- 
cational and commercial radio 
stations . Catalog available upon 
request » 



Vermont 

WNUB-FM 

Mr. Peter La France, Educational 

Director 
Norwich University 
Jackman Hall 

Northfield, Vermont 05663 
(802) 485-5011 ext. 75 

Maintains a library on exchange , loan, 
rental or sale to schools, libraries , 
industry, individuals and other radio 
stations . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
Virgi nia 

WLUR-PM 

Mr. Ronald H. Macdonald* General 
Manager 

Washington and Lee University 
P.O. Box 1153 

Lexington, Virginia 24450 
(703) 463-2181 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exohc.ige or loan to 
schools. 



WRFK-FM 

Mr. Robert W. Kirkpatrick, General 

Manager 
Union Theological Seminary 
3401 Brook Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23227 
(703) 355-0671, ext. 31 

Audiotapes and kinescopes available 
on exchange or loan and rental^ sale 
or free to schools, libraries , in- 
dustry, etc. Catalog available at 
$3,00, 



WCWM-FM 

Nr. Clifford Pence, Faculty 

Advisor 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

(703) 229-3000 ext. 275 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools, libraries , industry, etc. 



Washington 

KCWS-PM 

Nr. Roger Reynolds, President 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 98926 
(509) 963-2311 

Maintains a library of audiotapes 
available on exchange or loan to 
schools. 
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] I Virginia 

Mr. Donald i.. .'I i nqlft.on , Director 
West Virginia Wcvsloyan College 
College and Moade 
Buckhannon, west Virginia 26201 
(304) 472-7030 

aintaina a library of audiotapes 
:nd videotapeB , pr»inted acripta 
vaitabte on scahange or loan to 
ohoots^ tibpapiea, individuals, eto. 



I SCONS IN 
WHA-FM 

Mr. Ralph Johnson r General Manager 
State of Wisconsin 
Educational Communication*? Division 
Radio Hall 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 262-2720 

'atalog available, 
WSUS-FM 

Mr. Albert Croft, Educational 

Director 
Wisconsin State University 
2100 Main Street 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 54481 
(715) 346-2696 

aintaina a Library of selected 
audiotapes available on oxahange 
r loan in nnhoal.a, lihrariea , 
ndustry at; I other' hroadaasting 
tations , 



WSSU-PM 

Mr. Richard DeFore, Director of 
Radio 

Wisconsin State University 
Superior, Wisconsin 54881 
(715) 392-8101 

aintaina a library of limited 
rogram material avai Lable on 
: Hotape. Program guide available 
K request. 



Ksr COPY mium 

'irout this 
:&ialo^ 



re are about 10,(X)0 programs m 
HA-rtadfo's tape library. Because of 
mtted storey ^ce, not aM programs 
'e k^t 8fK! few are k^t for more 
lan one year. Generaiiy. therefore, 
le {K^ograms listed in this cdtak>g fail 
tto the following rat^ories: 

1) s^ies currently being broadcast 

2) series recmtly removed from 
the broadcast schedule 

3) seritt of timeless interest saved 
for rebroadcast 

4) series in the F^Tnanent archive 
collect ton 

/e hav a included both instructbnel 
SdKM>t of the Air) series and educa* 
kmal ackilt series whid> may have 
nstructionai uses. Not ail of the 
^ in V/HA's library are listed be* 
uise not all are permittee duplication, 
you tttve questtons about a particu- 
r broadcast^ write for further tnfor- 
Mion. Proems being produced 
eekly are avaliaA>le for duplication 
litowing the broadcast date. Consult 
current Wisconsin School of the Air 
mher's mamiat for this information. 

Hjrs is a dupiicdtk>n service. No 
tan, auditk>n or rental of tapes is 
nsihie. If you are not certain you 
ant a complete series, order a few 
''uyams for use and evaluation. 

-yme of the series listed here are avail* 
>le f» broadcast by other educa* 
onai, noncommercial radio stations. 
iMse contact the Wisconsin School of 
te Air for broadcast prices and autho- 
nation. 
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Ordering 
procedures 

When orctoring an Butiio tape copy 
(dubbingi of a program, give the 
Recording Service the folk>wing 
informatton. 

1 . Title of sert^. numb^ or tmad- 
cast year of series, titles of pro- 
grams, and pro^r^ numbers. 

2. Speed of the recording. Wecsn 
record at 7% and 3% Inches per 
second rwl to reel, and 1 7/8 ips 
on cassette. NoduJiorfour 
track recordir^ re^ to reel. 

3. Name and address of person to 
whom the bill should be sent. 
Name and otdress of pmon to 
whom the «apes shoukt be sent. 

4. Numbv of programs to be 
recorded on each tape (compute 
the avera^ length of programs 
and length of tape at the ntect- 
ed speed). 

15 minute program 9 

7% ^ps^ 600 ft 
30 minute pro^^am & 

3% ips^^ft 
30 minute pro-am ® 

7% ips^ 1200 ft 
60 minute prc^^m 9 

3% ips< 1200 ft 
30 minute program on each 
track ^ C60cassate 
(The convenience to the teacher 
in k>cattng a (Myogram on the 
tape is a factor to consider.) 

We recommend that you supply t^ 
with your order. It is more convenient 
for us, ami rrujttih cheaper for you. 
The tape we stock is expensive, low 
noise, broadcast quality with po^for- 
mance diaracteristics beyond what is 
needed for school use. Howev^*, tape 
can be purchased from WH A . 

In supplying tape select name4>r8ftd« 
standard play, 1 .5 mil tenzar or mylar 
tape. Reel size can be 5" or 7"; we 
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cannot work with reeit smaller tfien 
5". Cassettes should bo CM so that 
you do not have to bitnrrupt listenkig 
to turnover the t^;>e« 

The prices Quoted {nctude matting 
unless you wish first dra or spectei 
delhrery service* 

E>ubbhiBfee: $2.70 par proflrem 

Tqie Prices 

1200 foot: $2 JO 
600 foot: $170 
ceOcesBrtte: $1.88 



EXAMPLE: If you w»it to purchase 
WH A t^ Md record 
two 16 mimiteiHro- 
grems per tape at 7% {ps 
die costs wouM be 
$2.80fbra1200foot 
t^M plus $2.70 pw* 
progmt dubbtng f ee or 
a total of $8^ for tho 
(Ntfer. 



NOTE: THESE PRICE$ ARE FOR 
NON-BROADCAST CLASS- 
ROOM USE. RADIO 8TA* 
TIONSMIOT CONTACT 
THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR FOR BROAD* 
CAST PRICES AND 
AUTHORIZATION. 



We have a limited number of teecher'a 
manuals and wilt provkie one wMi the 
purchase of a complete series as long 
as the sufH>ly lefts. Please requeit a 
manual in your ord^. 

Address ordm to Recording Service. 
WHA Radio. 821 University Avenue^ 
Madison, WIeoonsIn 53706. 
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Hew V/opId 
'£W Lives 



3n^ 

Jwmd provMtng bsck^^nd upon 
fhid) to buifd trwQ specific km>wt- 
(rfge of Latin Amdr ica and Can^, 
this series uses fictitious and often 
iimiting characters and situation to 
llustrate and clarify broad htstoricei 
oon^ts. A ustf ul sumriement to 
soeiai studies* S^tes produced in 
1861 Programs are 1 5 mkiutes in 
^igth. 

1 . B^nvenidos, An^igosl 

2. What's tn a Name? 

3. Professor Pal>io 

4. The Place of the Tenodioas 

5. The Civilization That Com Built 

6. Tnatdied Roof, GoMen Earplug 

7. Hands That Rocked the 
Hamn^^s 

& Iberians 

9. Spaniards in Two Parts 
When One Culture Meets 
Another 

One Song, Two Verses 
With Grace and Gmtieness 
Of Revolutions amt Spanish Paw 
The Missing Keystone 
Los CaiKf iltos: The Dictators 
There ts a Difference Between 
Revolutk)ns 

The Continuing Revolution 
The House of the People 
Revoiutton in a Vat^y 
Brazilian Ploneers-Oki Style 
Brazilian Pioneers^New Style 
Mow to Govern a Gmicho 
Silver, Strands, ami StarvBtk>n 
Neighbors 

Of Fish and Pur and Fool's Gokt 
Pois and Pans, Plows and 
Spinnif^ Wheels 
Birds of Different Featheis 
A Family Matter 
Hordes and Swarms and Herds 
The End 



Old Stories 
and New Ideas 



(Gfafies4^) 

Hazel Stews^t Alt»er«>n has a rare 
^tilty to relate myths and fables of 
other worMs and agos to each man's 
ev^ day. Selection from Greek, 
Roman and Norse legends, stories 
from J^aan, China, Ireland, and Burma 
becomj vehicles for Mrs. Atbmm's 
modern appticattons. Kart Schmidt's 
presentation of these elections Is an 
excellent example of story-teliing as 
an oral art form. Teachers have used 
these programs to motivate further 
readir^ »t work, creathre writing, and 
specialprofectsofnttny kinds. Pro- 
gram ief^th varies from 16 to 26 
minutes. 

t. Phaeton's Folly 

2. Hermes 

3. Ftood Stores 

4. Prometheus 

5. Creation of Woman 

6. Oaadaius and Icarus 

7. KmgMkles 

8. The ^iwer of Music 

9. Stories for Fun 

10. Hospitality 

11. White Horses 

12. The Soil and the Seasons 

1 3. Thor's Journey to Gianttend 

14. Contests 

15. Odysseus, die Adventurer 

1 6. The Poet as Storyteller 

1 7. Prelude to a Life of Heroism 

18. Tt^ Light and the Dark 
18. Beginnings and Endings 

20. The Story Teller's Use of 
Animals 

21. Stars in Your Past mni Future 

22. Gratitude and I n^atitude 

23. Un(»^edictdble Nature 

24. Father of His Country 

25. Dragons— Friendly and 
Unfriendly 

26. The Elephant's Bathtub 

27. CofKHieror of All 

28. Wisdominai^utsheH 

29. A S ory with an OkJ Formula 

30. A^ena and Athens 



APPKNDIX A2 

RcckoniiU^ 
with Boris 



(Grad&3) 

Boris, Preskimt of the Firmer Counters 
of the WbHd, is a funny, stubbttn, and 
dedicated hater of mattwmstlct, «^ 
collides hunwrously with reasonable 
explanatiom of wMitfon, subtraction, 
and muitipiic8tion--8fflong other 
things. With his help, children begin 
to see mathematfcs as an entertaining 
man-invented subject, rather than an 
abstract, abstruse necessity. 

The $«-ies is des^ied to supplement 
"new math" at third grade level, and 
is paced to stay a little behind the 
cinsroom curriculum. Programs are 
und«- 20 miraites kt imgith. 

1 . Mathematics Before Boris 

2. The Value of Place 

3. A Fight for Zero and Inequality 

4. More TYiousmds and a Review 

6. The Road to IMathematics 

5. Boris Begins Adding His Prob- 
lems 

7. Additional Problems With the 
Ladies 

8. Sums, OiffM-encM, md Igor 

9. Reviewb>g with Ryegood 

10. Some Strange Uses of Mathe- 
matics 

11. The Matter of Two-Oigit 
Ac^ition 

12. The Matter of Two-Oigit 
Subtractton 

1 3. A Very Merry Jade Horner Day 

14. Anotlw Addition md Subtrac- 
tion Matter 

1 5. Soma Practical Addition and 
Sub^action 

16. A Calculated Review 

17. A New Device: IMultiplication 

18. Some iinp»tant Factors in 
Multipiteation 

19. One More Principle and a Few 
Pacts 

20. Some Factors and a Horse 

21 . Some Very Practical Multirlica- 
tion 
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SECTION EIGHT 



CORRESPONDENCE 



During the project year there were numerous contacts 
between the Consortium and member units. This section of 
the report contains representative correspondence from 
member units showing their contributions to the overall Con- 
sortium effort. 
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Sute of Illinois 
OfRw of tfw Siqm^intenjem of PifWte Imtnictign 
Sprfaigf{eltf,lllino{t 62706 

MIcliMi J. BiriuHi 

SupwtainiHteiit ^, il^rch 13, 1973 



HBMORANDUM 



lOs Itrs. Lott AloariO 

FBCM: Margaret Nieden 




SUBJECT: Audltoiy leacs^ areas In wfaidi Xlllaols would be i&texested. 



Tlie initial writing of the lUinoia project that involires anditory lear»- 
iag proposes to locate » adapt and/or develop Usteniag skills padeets for 
visually inpaired sjtud^ts. I sm enclosing a eofy of that writing, but 
briefly: 

9/73 Literature will be reviewed and appropriate listening skill 
naterials will be isolated* cost aseertslsed and purchased. 

10/73 Working connittee will be appointed (teachers, audltoxy 
specialists, etc.) 

11/73 Specific skills required for visually iapalxed students will 
be Identified. • ~ 

3/74 Maet to discuss adaption/developBent. 

6/74 Developnents/adaptlons outllned-raw ■aterlal Is sutaitted. 

The Interlock would be especially helpful in identifying needed aaterlala 
and locating usable materials. 

The person, who will be in charge of this project, is MLss Corlme Qoppss, 
10400 Ifest Divarsey, Franklin Park, Illinois 60131, 312-455-4033. She will 
be tito c<mtact for Illinois. Please refer all further eorraspondence to her. 

and. 



Wsksd 



ces Gloria Calovlnl 
Corioae Cloppas 

o 
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Toachers College UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Os|»aftment of Etfueattenal Administration 

MIDWEST RECIONAL MEDIA CENTER FOR THE DEAF 

t^** :>'il^l/A,;i' Nebraslta Halt 175 402^724141 Uftoeln. NebrMka 68508 



July 19, 1973 



Dr. Ted Ward 
Associate Director 
Professor, Edtication 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 1+8823 

Dear Ted: 

Enclosed are my receipts for air travel *o Chicago and 
the hotel statement for lodging Tuesday night at the O'Hare 
International Tower Hotel. My only other expense was for food 
($1.65 + $1.75). 

Again let me nay that I was sorry that I could not be 
there for the first session. I do believe that the Consortium 
is now launched and that time will show us many ways by which we 
can cooperate with each other. I, too, feel the need for a fall 
meeting. Once wo actually start on the project I think we will 
need reinforcement and direction. 

Enjoyed worKing with you again. 

Sincerely yours, 



Robert E. Stepp, Jr., Ph.D. 
Project Director 

RES/edr 
Enclosures 



ByrtiM Of caueatlofl for ttt* Handicapped 

EMvliloft et EtfueatiOfiat StrvtoM 
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University of Northern Colorado 



ttSf tm mum 

Greetay, Coioracfo 8063 9 




September 27» 1973 



Cotf^ of Sik^tfm 
School of SfiecM Edk^tion ana RehMHtation 

RMSEIMC 




303/3Sr'2681 



Mr. Bill Anderson 
218 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

Dear Mr. Anderson, 

Concerning your request, I must first explain that RMSEIMC's material dassifx- 
cation is not a computerized system, but Is based upon a set of card files. Any 
materials may be located by author, title (sometimes publisher), £n4 Subjects. 
The subjects descriptors are based on the enclosed subject heading authority file. 
I have put an asterisk by subjects that deal with auditory learning. 

Auditory learning materials may also be located by using the enclosed ITPA 
bibliography. 

Following are examples of some auditory learning materials and their subjects: 

1. Auditory Perception Training, DLM 

a. Auditory Perception 

b. Visual Perception 

c. Fine Motor Coordination 

d. Language Devixiopment 

e. Concept Formation 

2. L-^^t^7ki.-:.i ?rogr3ss Labcr^itory, Dorothy Kendall Bracken, EPC 

a. ..is-t.r.3.ni Skills, Developaent of 

b. Individualiaad Instruction 

3. Initidi Consonant Learning Module, Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

a. Pre£.chool Education 

b. Reading - Primary 

c. Reading - Preprlmary 

d. Phonics 

e. Individualized Instruction 

4. ADD (Auditory Discrimination in Depth), Teaching Resources 

a. Auditory Discrimination 

b. Listening Skills, Development of 

I hope this information has been of help to you. 
Sincerely, 

Marcie Haloln 

Instructional Materials Associate 
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CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 




THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEITIONAL CHILDREN 
1920 AssociatkMi Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 



November 1, 1973 



Mr. S. Josei^ Levine 

Coordinator - Sfedia & Materials Development Unit 

Great Lakes Regional SEIMC 

Michigan State University 

213 Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Dear Joe: 

Thank you for the opportunity to examine and hear the contents of the Audio Newsletter 
on A Classification Syi.tem for Auditory Learning Materials distributed by the Consortium. 

I am pleased that you were able to a<.apt the National Instructional Materials Information 
system (NIMIS) Master Record to your needs without major dlfflculttes. It Is this tyi>e 
of adaptation that was anticipated when the NIMIS record was designed. It's nice to have 
the feedback. 

Enclosed is a copy of the September, 1973 Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors which may be 
useful in noting which instructional materials descriptors aro In ERIC at the present 
time. For those which are not In ERIC and you feel would be appropriate, several 
Descriptor Justification Forms (DJF's) are enclosed. We would be happy to act as the 
entry point for you on these matters. 

Eventually the "Instructional Materials Thesaurus Second Edition" due In early 1974, 
will include descriptors tagged solely for use with Instructional materials. Those 
descriptors of a professional nature will be candidates for Inclusion In the fourth edition 
of the Thesaurus for Exceptional Child Education (copy Included) which Is composed of 
"pure ERIC" i.e. approved terms. We expect to publish that edition In the late summer 
of 1974. Please note Ihe differences In the three thesauri you now have to avoid any 
obvious confusion I 



Sincerely, 




CarlT. OMsen 
Assistant Director 




Encbsures 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

/ * ^f^t— Teachers Cot^e^ UNIVERSITY OP NEBRASKA OtpBitment of Educational Administralion 



t 



. ^ MIDWEST REGIONAL MEDIA CENTER FOR THE DEAF 

i/ L Nebraska Half 175 402-478*2141 Uncolii. Nebraelce 6N0B 

No -mber 13, 1973 



Dr. Ted Ward 

Great Lakes Area Special 

Education Instructional Materials 

Center 
213 Erickson iiall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansinj>» Michigan 48825 

Dear Ted: 

First, may I con^liment you upon the concept of a one<*day 
meeting. I thought that we accomplished a great deal in a short 
period of time. 

Under separate cover I am mailing to you a copy of our 
University film rental catalog. You may be interested in how it was 
produced, ^u^: catalog is cemputex «aiq2.iled, but off«*set printed. 
If you have questions about the process^ f isan (Atain all the 
information from Or. Jim Buterbau^h. 

expenses are as follows: 

Pln.ie fare $89.91 
Limousine to 

airport 2,25 
Limousine from 

airport 2.25 

!inel 30.77 

If you have not done so, may I suggest that you write to^Tie 
National -Center for Audiotapes » University of Colorado, Stadium Building, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302, and request their catalog and supplements. You 
may he interested in the tape catalog from Lifelong Learning, University 
Lxtension, University of California, Berkley, California 94720. 

See you in February if not before. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert E. Stcpp, Jr.* Ph.D. 



Meals-- 

Nov. 8 lunch $2.36 
dinner 3.50 
Nov. 9 breakfast 1.85 
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tto ofVk> stole university 220 west 12th ovenue.columbus.ohio 43210/(61^)^22- PJH. 

13 Novenber 1973 



Mr. Ted Ward, Coordinator 

Consortlwn on Auditory Learning Materials for th^ Handicapped 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824 

Dear Mr. Ward: 

I am very sorry to have missed the November 9 meeting of the 
Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials for the Handicapped. As 
I explained on the phone to Mr. Anderson, the TWA strike made It 
impossible to arrive In Chicago before mld-day, but X hope the other 
participants were not similarly affected. 

The Center would appreciate receiving any sumraary of the meeting 
which you publish. It should be sent to the ittenti^ of 4^ Aim-fk 
White. 

Sincerely. 
Daphne Philos 

mem 



USOt Bureau of E<Jutaii'i»« 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY mum 



UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 



REGIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 



July 19, 1973 
Ted Ward 

Consortium Coordinator 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 

Hello Ted, 

I am enclosing both flight and room receipts as 
ycu requested at the July ]7 meeting of the 
Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials. 
To my memory meal receipts were not requested. 
If you need them, please contact oA* 

I want to thank you for the total learning 
experience! Z was particulary impressed 
with your personal leadership skills. The 
Consortium is fortunate to be influenced by 
someone with ^tiat talent. 



730 SOUTH LIMESTONE STREET 
LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 

4osoa 



COLLtOC or KOUCATION 



etMHTMINT or BPieuiL KSUCATiOM 



•Oft— IM.«»tl 



BoHnic Kakef ield 
Materials Specialist 
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Teachers Cotte^o UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA k)cpartffl»nt of EdueMOMl AtfminiitraMon 

MIDWEST REGIONAL MEDIA CENfER FOR THE DEAF 

Ntebraska Hail 17S 402^72-2141 Uneedi. NtbfMlta 08808 



Or. Ted Ward 

Great Lakes Area Instructional 

Materials Center 
£13 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Michigan 48823 

Dear Ted: 

Auditory tape #2 came through loud and clear. I like the 
Idea of using the compressed speech technique. We need to apply 
this approach for the deaf by using video tape cassettes. I 
haven't figured out hoM to compress vision* but the format could 
be similar. 

The reason for this letter Is to suggest that the Consortium 
not meet again until after the 1974-75 proposals are written 
and submitted. As you know, the proposals must be turned I n 
by February 15. I am »ooiced until February Z5. 

Sincerely yours » 

— 

Robert E. Stepp. Jr.. Fh.D. 
Project Director 

RES/edr 



Bufwi of EtfuetHM for tfw NintfleapMd 
OlvMen et ItfueMieMt SantoM 
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State of lllinoii 

Office ef the Superintendent of Public Instruction KST CQpv 

SpringTieid. Iltinoit 62706 """UBLB 



MdiMiJ.BihtHt 

Supcrlnitndwit 

D&ombei* 18, J97S 



Dr. Ted Wardg Coordinator 
Conaortium on Auditory Learning 
Materials for the Handioapped 
213 Eriokaon Hall 
MCehigan State University 
Ecxt Lctnaing, Michigan 48824 

Dear Dr, Ward: 

Aa per the conaortium aseiarwients, I have enclosed thei defCnCtione used 
^jfe- ^^ ^twot8 i'lput fo rnjiand \aMjydate of thu prog^aa m the Hlinoia 
project a :j aleo, included is {Jaogyjeline CrtrLn*^ aaaignmsntaf the dee^p^ 
tton of auditory Uavning and_ the emot ionatlu disturbed and effeoHvelu 
handioappedt^ {pid the description of Untsic therapy aa an cmditory learn^ 
ing taak, ] ~ " « - 

If there are any questions concerning the infomation I have sent you, 
please write or call. By the nay^ would you nrCnd asking Joe tievine if 
fie ever found out the source of the Vision Index? I called kirn about 
a month ago and am caxdting his answer before I medce a final reply to 
a request* 

Thank you for your guidance and help and especially, the Audio Neweletter. 

Sincerely, , 

J 

. tkirgopet Hkgepsr 
Stateitide Coordinator 
Materials Development Team 
Department for Sosoeptional 
Children 

MII:kd 
Encloaures 

Instructional Materials Center 
1020 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
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tfte oftfo stote university 220 west )2thoveriue.columbus.ohio432IO/(6W)/122 

March n, 1974 



Mr. Bill Anderson 
Consortium on Auditory Learning 
2L3 Brikson Hall 
Michigan Scate University 
East Lansii^s Michjgan 48824 

Dear Bill: 




The meeting was a real success! 1 want to thank all of you 
for allowing me to participate. 

Enclosed is a cqpy of my airline ticket and a list of expenses. 
I will write a check to The Ohio State University covering my 
expenses so you will reimburse me directly. This is the cus- 
tomary procedure for Ohio State. 

Vm looking forward to the next meeting of the Consortium. 



Sincerely, 
/ 

AlekiC. Nickles, Ph.D. 

Coordinator, Early Childhood Projects 



AN/ds 
End 



USOE Bureau of Educat<on 

^ rwtce& And CaDtiOf>e€i Ftm 
]OEC-0-r2.447a 
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The Pennsylvania State University 

School P^ycNitosy Program 

207 CEDAH 
UNIVERSITY PARK. PCNNSYLVANIA 16802 

Def^mcnt of Special Education Aiea Cod^ 814 
Devetofimcntji ami RcfticUiat Kcailing . 88S*7S2S 

Sptcch Piithck>gy and AuUiology 

School P»ychokigy Program MilK^ 11 , 1974 



Dr. Ted Vfard KW COPir AlfAfUBLE 

312 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State Univ. 
East Lansing, MI ^682^ 

Dear Dr. Wsard: 

T:hank you for an interesting and eudcaticnal i»eting. 
I was very iitpressed by the directions and organiaa- 
tion of the ConsortiTiBi and hope that in the future 
I can be of assistance. 

Attached is a bill for ny e34>enses incurred Ihursdmr. 
MsQXii 7, 197U, as you requested: 

$111.91 - plane fare 
HO. 00 - oar travel 

$151,91 TOIAL 
With wannest personal regards, 



J .' '• • •'' ' 
Siaiey-R. Miller 

I 




\ 
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The ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children 



March 14, 1974 



MEMORANDUM 

To: Members: Consortium on Auditory Learning BS&terials for 

the Handicapped 

From: CarXF. Oldsen 

Subject: Descriptor Justification Form (DJF) for Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors 

Enclosed is a copy of the current DJF in use by the ERIC Lexicographer's 
office for the ix^Nit of new or change in scope of the present ERIC ttesaurus 
terminology. As you can see, It is a rather formidable procedure pri- 
marily to discourage Indiscriminate changes. However, we will be happy 
to assist In acting as the conduit for terms yon wish to send to us. Please 
pay particular attenti<Hi to the area where it asks for references in the 
literature. It is necessary for this to be cited and your providing that 
reference will be appreciated. 

If you have questions please feel free to call or write directly. 

The Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors is iqx^ted monthly for Clearinghouse 
use and as copies are available we will be hi^qp^y to shai^ tiiem with you. 

Included below is the descriptor and identifier counts for tiie Instructional 
and professional materials thesauri we are currently working with. 

Instructional Materials Thesaurus, 701 terms, 552 desorl^rs, 353 of 
which are in ERIC, 149 identifiers. 

Professional terms from above thesaurus has 688 terms, 601 descriptors, 
505 of which are in ERIC, 87 identifiers. 



Enclosure 
CFO:rc 
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Stite of Illinois 
Office of the StiperfaitMNlent of Public InttnictiM 
Springrield. tttlnois 62706 



Mtdatt |. BriMih 
SuparinteiMteiit 



March 20. 1974 



Mr. Bill Anderson 

Michigan State University 

213 Erickson Hall 

East Lansing t Michigan 48824 

Dear Bill: 

I would like to thank you for attending our listening skills 
meeting. Your presence added a great deal* in that the commit- 
tee members gained a clearer understanding of how our project 
can interlock into the Consortiums*. 

If we can be of any assistance in the final aspects of your 
project, please feel free to contact us* 



BSC:zb 

Instructional Materials Center 
1020 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 



Bill, if possible would you forward the reinbursement cheek for my 
lodging at the O'Hara International to my hoiae address: 




107 West Lawrence 
Springfield, Illinois 
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the oftio Stole university '/XJwesl l2tf iovenue.columbus.ohio'^32IOA6l4)'1x'2 

March 28, 1974 



Mr, Joe Levine 

Coordinator: Media and Materials 

Development Unit 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Dear Joe: 

I£nclosed are your questionaires, 1 do hope they reach you in 
time. You caught us during the springbreak so they're a little 
slow gening back. Til send the others aloqg as soon as they 
are returned to me. 

One ci the girls here has sent your call for papers out to 
people she knows. She has worked with the blind and is 
extremely interested in the consortium activities. 

Keep me posted. 

Sincerely, 

* * * 

Aleki C. Nickles, Ph. D. 

Coordinator, Early Childhood Projects 

ACN/ds 
Bncl 



FuftM by KgW 

ufC^ HurBBu Of Education 

> tOfviQOt tntf C»Ption6id Films 
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Mauxsh 29, 197U 



Carl r. Oldsen 
ERIC Clearinghouse 
CEC 

1920 Association Et». 
Beston* VA 22091 

Dear Mr. Oldccn: 

Thank you fca? your menorondum of toch 197*f , on procedures 
for sutmitting material for the ERIC Ihesaurus. 

As part of the Consortiuni on Auditory Percepticai azxS Leanm^g 
Materials, we have actively participated with otftea? individuals 
from a number of universities in developing descriptjors and 
identifiers. We believe the wcark of the Ooffiscrtium will ad- 
vance the state-of-the-art in tl« auditory field. 

We further propose that a meeting of the Ccaisortiiffli and HUC 
Clearinghouse officials be held so that the process of m>- 
dating the ERIC file could be accelerated. Vfe are fearful 
that unless a procedure is developed for including «rfr g of 
the Cc»isortiuin*s wcrk in the ERIC file, naiy duplicate ef- 
forts will occur— costing considerable money— befell others 
in our discipline become familiar with the CcnsortitS2i*s work. 
Obviously, this meeting could also involve a review of des- 
criptors and identifiers submitted by other interested parties. 

Thank you for your time and intQ?est, 



Most warmly. 




Sidn^ R. Miller 
CUrriudum '^Development 
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MicMtl I.Bakallt 
SuperinWAdent 



State of lliinoit 
Office of the Siqm^tendent of Pi4>ik IrotnictioA 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
April 22 » 1974 



Mr. Bill Anderson 
213 Erlckson Hall 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Dear Bill: 

Enclosed find the material Identification forms which our 
committee on listening skills completed at your request. In 
reviewing the forms X found that the eonnlttee members neglected 
to fill out the forms eoopletely. 

We hope this Information will assist you In your project. 




Bobble S. Cheaney 
Instructional Materia! 
Specialist 



,8 



BSC: zb 



Instructional Materials Center 
1020 South Spring Street 
Springfield. Illinois 62706 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

UNtVERSlTY OF WISCONSIN -MADISON 

MARSH LANE 
MAOISON. WIMONSIN 63706 

OHtc«: 1608) 263 5343 
CHrtetor: (60a> 263 6360 




May 31, 1974 



Mr. wnitam Anderson 
Great Lakes Region SEIMC 
2i3 Erickson Hall 
Mtchtgan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan k%B2k 

Dear Mr. Anderson: 

Enclosed are copies of Auditory Instructional Material Indent If feat Ion Information 
forms which our staff have completed for materials which we believe nay be of 
assistance to you for addition to your listing of auditory learning materials. 

There may be some overlap of materials you have already Identified, but we hope 
there are some which will be new additions. We have used our own Judgement 
according to criteria gathered from the Auditory Consortium, of i^lch our director. 
Dr. James J. McCarthy Is a member, for deciding which materials would be useful 
for your project. This work, as I mentioned to you on the phone, is part of a 
project of ours for Identifying materials for severly retarded children. Wa have 
a total of approximately 300 Items Identified. Please let us know If you would 
like us to send you copies of the Information sheets for the rest of the materials 
for your examination. 

Thank you for sending the copy of the catalog from which you are using for your 
mater as and the Information booklet entitled, "Classifying Auditory Instructional 
Mater as. We will be using these as a resource In developing our own catalog of 
materials, and we look forward to receiving the list of your auditory materials. 

Sincerely, 
David A. Logan 

Library Manager ^^th 

DAL/jd 
Enclosures 



MEMBER: SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS/REOIONAL MEDIA CENTERS NETtAIORK 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 




UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
2605 MARSH LANE 
MADISON. WISCONSIN B3706 



OtfiM: (608) 263 S848 
DiMCMr: (G(nt 263 S860 



July 19, 1974 



Mr. WMtiam Anderson 
Great Lakes Region SEIMC 
213 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Miciiigan 48824 



Dear Mr. Anderson: 

Enclosed is the request for information concerning availability of 
publications from your Center which I mentioned to you on the phono 
a couple days ago. I appreciate your efforts In following up on 
this inquiry. 

Thanks again for your assistance with information about the catalog 
format for the Consortium on Auditory Learning. We are using the Infor- 
mation as a guideline for producing our catalog of educational materials 
for use with severely retarded children. 



Sincerely, 




David A. Logan 
Library Manager 



DAL:ja 



Enc. 2 



MEMBER: SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS/REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS NETWORK 



BEST con niMUBLI 



2tS Sriokaon Ball 
Miohigan State Univeraity 
Baat Lanaing^ MI 48884 



MEDIA 
AND 
A T E R I A L S 
DEVELOPMENT 

UNIT 



NEW PRODUCT REPORTS 

Auditory Learning Materials 
For Handicapped Children 



TN work pfMMtttf liMin was p t fo f w^ 



NEW PRODUCT REPORTS 



INTRODUCTION 

During the year, the Modld and Materials Development Unit 
had an opportunity to investigate a number of auditory instruc- 
tional materials designed hy staff members. It was felt that 
the experience of the staff in the examination of commercially 
available auditory instructional materials could provide a 
strong basis for the extensive design of new m&^terials. Re- 
ports outlining the design of each new material and the results 
of field testing are included in this section. The materials 
described are: 

A Job For You (Page 1) - A material designed by staff to 
create an awareness of the changing roles of mn and women in 
the world of work. 

Audio/Visual Tell A storv (Page 9) - A material designed 
by staff to probe innovative uses of audio flashcards and stimu- 
late language. 

Favorite Foibles (Page 33) - A material designed by staff 
to aj:d children in identifying personality characteristics that 
lead to inappropriate behavior. 

Understanding Ourselves and Others (Page 4X) - A material 
designed by staff to provide preschool children an opportunity 
to cope with stressful everyday situations. 

Decision Making; What Do You Think... (Page 59) - A 
material designed by staff to build decision making skills in 
the affective domain. 

Gorqols (Page 67) - A values-related musical story designed 
for elementary aged children. This material was loaned to the 
Media and Materials Development Unit by the producer for evalu- 
ation. 

Use of E nvironmental Sounds to Elicit Language (Page 71) - 
A staff report on a study that examined the use of materials 
with environmental sounds to assist in attention, awareness, 
and verbalization. 



"A JOB FOR YOU" 

William A. Anderson 



Introduction 

'-^ The first step in the career education process is the 
career awareness phase where the objective is to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of a work oriented 
society, it exposes individuals to a variety of work experi- 
ences so that they know and understand those that exist. 
Career awareness does not seek to impose any particular set of 
work values? rather it simply assumes that a person cannot 
develop his/her own work values unless he/she is familiar with 
those held by others and understands their basic effects upon 
individuals and upon society. 

Unfortunately, there have been many artificial barriers 
erected to prevent men and especially women fron exercising the 
full amount of career options available to them. Via legisla- 
tion and corporate consciousness, some of the barriers are 
being lowered and in some instances, removed? yet many barriers 
still remain. 

There is a need for instructional materials to create an 
awareness within the elementary student of the new range of 
career choices emerging for men and women. The auditory learning 
material described below is an attempt to make a small contri- 
bution to the design and development of such instructional 
materials. 
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Material Design 

"A Job For You"* was designed to bo used with students 

ft 

of the upper -elementary level. It was designed to create an 

awareness of the new range of career choices emerging for 

men and women. Its specific objective is as follows: 

Given descriptions of different occupations in 
the world of work, the student will be able to 
demonstrate an awareness of the changing job 
roles of men and women by identifying those 
occupations presently open to both sexes » for 
men only and for women only so well that the 
student correctly identifies eight of the ten 
occupations presented in the posttest. 

In operationalizing the above objective, a pretest wa& 
given to each student where he/she was asked to state which of 
the ten occupations presented were available for men, women or 
for both sexes. The student was then asked to listen to a 
brief interview with a lady carpenter and a male telephone 
operator. These people discussed their job and scane of the 
unique aspects of being a female in a traditionally male- 
oriented occupation or vice-versa. At the end of each interview, 
the narrator asked questions designed to probe the student's 
current beliefs and values about jobs and gender. 

At the completion of the auditory instructional unit, the 
student was given a posttest similar to the pretest (but with 
different occupations) and asked to classify each as being an 
occupation for females, males or both sexes. 

Material Use 

The material was designed to be used either as an instruc- 
tional unit with a group of students, or with a teacher and an 
individual student. The material was designed to be used with 

o 
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a wido variety of loarnor audiencos. Tho narration is con- 
structed so as not to rely heavily on visual stimuli, however 
there are pictures of the two people interviewed at their jobs. 
The two jobs presented are those that certain handicapped stu- 
dents could pursue as an occupation, in general, the material 
was designed to be used with as wide a range of students as 
possible. 

Field Test Information 

"A Job For You- was field tested at three different sites: 
Michigan School for the Blind, Waverly Learning Center, and 
Bailey Elementary School. Three different evaluators used the 
unit with a total of ten different students in individualized 
settings. In all instances, the pretest— unit presentation— 
posttest procedure was followed. 

From the field test evaluation form used to record student 
behavior during the instructional unit, it appears that all 
students attended well to the information presented in the tape. 
Forms report numerous student interactions to material presented 
in the unit and little ambient behavi^>r was recorded. As for 
pre/poct test results, seven of the ten students met the 80% 
accuracy criterion established in the objective. All but one 
of the students demonstrated posttest results approximating the 
desired behavior. In short, based upon an immediate posttest, 
the students tested appeared to demonstrate an awareness of 
career opportunities available to both men and women without 
regard to artificial career barriers. 
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Summary 

As stated above r "A Job For You** appeared to achieve 
its stated objective. It must be noted » however, that the 
evaluation procedure used cannot be considered as statistically 
valid. If time had permitted, a more accurate measur** of be- 
havioral change would have been to test the students again after 
their initial posttest responses. This was not possible, how- 
ever • 

Specific recommendations for improvement might be to in- 
clude more examples of occupations available for handicapped 
audiences and to construct a more valid evaluation procedure 
to measure behavior over time. 
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SCRIPT DRAFT 



Music fade-in/out 

Discussion between two kids playing house: 



Girl: 


Ya* wanna play house? 


Boys 


Okay. 1*11 be the father and ao to wot'Ic an<4 trr^it 
be the mother and stay home and take care of the 
kids. 


Girl: 


Why do I have to stay home? I wanna go to work 
too. 


Boy: 


No, girls have to stay home. 


Girl: 


Do not 


Boy: 


Do too 


Girl: 


Do not... (fade out as they argue) 



Music fades back in (5 sec.) then out. 

Male: A long time ago, kids about your age already had a 
pretty good idea of what they were going to be when 
they grew up. If you were a boy , you usually worked 
in the same kind of job as your father... or maybe you 
even worked with your father and took over his business 
when he retired. 

Female: And if you were a girl, well, you probably didn't even 
think about getting a job. in those days, only poor 
girls worked, and they worked in jobs such as secre- 
taries, nurses and in the factories. But most %^men 
stayed at home and cooked and sewed and took care of 
the children while the husband went work. 

Male: Today, however, a lot of the old ideas about jobs are 

changing and kids are choosing the jobs they \*ould like 
to do most, and not the jobs other people have chosen 
for them. Have you thought about the kinds of jobs you 
would like to do when you grow up? 1*11 bet you can 
come up with a pretty good list. 



KtMDulo: Hut. t-hlnk .ihoul tJii.s: ;:<>in»' p<*of>l<» still beliovo Ui.il 
thor<* are j:f>mo jol>?i UuiL arc just for girls and other 
jobs that are just for boys. For example, do you think 
that all nurses are women? Well, did you know that a 
lot of boys are nurses... and secretaries and telephone 
operators • 

Male: And that a lot of girls are carpenters, engineers, and 
business executives. 

Female: As you think about what you want to do when you grow 
up, do you think only about what some people think of 
as "boy's work" or "girl's work," or do you think 
about all the jobs that are open to you? 

Let's talk with two people who have some interesting 
jobs and hear what they have to say about "boy's work" 
and "girl's work." 

(Insert of Sandy, lady carpenter, in construction setting.) 

Sandy: I wanted to fix up my apartment and I didn't have too 
much money, so I started building bookshelves, book- 
cases and kitchen cabinets. They turned out so well 
that one of my friends suggested that I do this as my 
job. 

Females That's Sandy, and she has a job that's different from 
the kind most girls have... she's a carpenter. 

Sandy: I've made closets, coffee tables, kitchen cabinets, 
bathroom cabinets. . .well, about anything. Where I 
work right now I'r^ working with all men. With the 
exception of hauling huge pieces of wood, women can 
do about anything a man can do as far as carpentry 
goes. When it comes to cutting lumber, you have these 
great power tools. You don't need strength. 

Female: Sandy's job is a job that is generally considered a 
man's job. How do you think she would feel about 
having a husband who had what many people think is a 
girl's job? Let's listen. 
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Sandy: If my husband was say, a secretary, gee, I would 
think that would be great, i would have a lot of 
respect for a man who can stand up to the pressures 
of being a secretary. If he wants to be a secretary, 
I think that's the greatest thing in the world. 

Male: Sandy chose her job as a carpenter because it vas one 
she liked and she didn't pay attention to people who 
said being a carpenter is "boy's work." People like 
Sandy are helping others to think over old ideas about 
what is "boy's work" and what is "girl's work." 

1) Can you name some jobs where you've seen 
girls working at a so-called "boy's job?" 

2) Do you know a girl who has a job that is 
considered "boy's work?" 

(PAUSE) 

Sound of dialing, telephone buzzing and being answered by a male 
voice, "This is the operator, may I help you?" 

Male: Have you ever heard of a male telephone operator? 
Well, let's talk with Larry to hear what he says 
about being one of the few male telephone operators 
in the United States. 

Larry: I guess two years ago I never would have ever dreamed 
about being a telephone operator. But one of my 
friends got a job as an operator and he started telling 
me what he did and I got interested and applied. 

The training I went through was really great. I've 
always liked helping people and I guess being a telephone 
operator is one way to do it. 

The job is really interesting coo, ya' know. Like last 
week I helped a lady place a ::all to Viet Nam, and 
another person had an emergency and I had to call the 
fire department for her. 
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Some people have kidded me about being a telephone 
operator and you get used to it. I don't think they 
really understand why I took the job. But I like 
the work and sooner or later most of my friends 
understand* 

Female: Larry is another person who has looked beyond those 
jobs considered -men's work," and found an exciting 
and rewarding job. 

1) What are some jobs that boys can have that 
they don't generally have? 

2) Do you know some boys or men who have so-called 
-girl's jobs?" 

3) Do you think you would like a job like Larry's? 

(PAUSE) 

Male: There's a lot of changes taking place right now in 
jobs around the world. Did you know that in Russia 
most of the doctors are women? 

Female: Or that in New York city many of the part-time 
secretaries and office girls are actually men? 

Male: That's right, all kinds of jobs are opening up to both 
boys and girls because people are beginning to change 
their ideas about what is "boy's work" and what is 
"girl's work." 

When you think about what you want to be when you grow 
up, look at all the jobs around you and see which ones 
you like. 

And don't let old thinking stop you from taking the job 
you like? you make the selection of the job for you. 

Fade in music for 5-10 seconds, then out. 



''AUDIO/VISUAL TELL A STORY" 



.Jamos W. Floming 



Tht- "Auclio/Vi.sual Tell-A-Story- study was designed to study 
the responses of elementary age pupils to stimuli of an auditory and 
visual nature. Sound effects or pictorial representations of specific 
sounds were presented as stimuli and the subjects were asked to tell 
a story using the stimuli. Non-verbal sounds were selected from 
various -sound effects" records available conunercially . 

The sounds were recorded on audio flashcards. The audio flash- 
cards used in the study each contained four separate recording tracks. 
A single sound was recorded on each track. The audio flashcard reader 

»5? produced by Electronic Futures Incorporated (EFI) . 

The EFI unit includes four buttons to selectively retrieve any of the 
four sounds. This equipment was selected for the study due to its 
unique configuration that allowed selection of sound tracks by the user 
Though the equipment has the facility to record sound, this feature was 
not employed for the study. 

Each child that participated in the study was given two tasks. 
Both tasks were to create stories based on an open-ended stimulus, one 
task used the audio flashcard to present sound stimulus. The other 
task used simple drawings to present visual stimulus. 

The study was an attempt to measure how well "auditory learners" 
did with auditory stimulus materials as compared with visual stimulus 
materials. Another question investigated was "Can language be stimu- 
lated as effectively by an auditory stimulus as by a visual stimulus?" 
The study was also concerned with how well the learners liked the 
activity and how interested they seemed during the task (i.e.. Could 
the task maintain their interest?). Experimental format, general dir- 
ections, and data recording sheets were evaluated as to their clarity, 
conciseness and ease in recording data. Data collection procedures 
were examined to assess their effectiveness in yielding useful data. 

Twenty sounds were used initially to determine which sounds were 
most easily identified by school children. Prom this set of twenty, a 
total of sixteen were selected as beginning non-ambiguous and easily 
Identifiable, pour stimulus sets were developed, each using four 
specific sounds. Each set had an audio flashcard on which the four 
sounds were recorded on separate tracks. The set also included visual 
representations (pictures) of the four sounds. Three sets were used 
(Set A, Set B, Set C) , and a fourth set was used as a demonstration set 
to introduce the activity to the child. Sounds were grouped for each 
set as to how well they inter-related with each other. 

Set A (a) Set A{v) highly related sounds 
Set B(a) Set B(v) somewhat related sounds 
Set C(a) Set C(v) not related sounds 

(a) - Audio Tell-A-Story 
(v) = Visual Tell-A-Story 
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The four sots of sounds uimd wi-r*' »i5S follows: 

Set A: Car horn 

Train whistle 
Train 

Railroad crossing bell 

Set B: Man snoring 
Hammering 
Jet plane 
Woman laughing 

Set C: Sawing wood 
Squeaky door 
Telephone ringing 
Pouring liquid 

Demo: Dog barking 
Motorcycle 
Dishes breaking 
Doorbell 

A treatment procedure was established to standardize and control 
what specific sets were presented to the subjects. Each child re- 
ceived both the auditory material and the visual material. If a child 
received a visual stimulus set first, an auditory flashcard set was 
used next. Twelve specific presentation treatments were developed. 
All were used in the study at least once. 




Treatments 



*1 


A{a) — 


>B(V) 


#7 


«2 


A(v) — 


>B(a) 


#8 


#3 


B(a) — 


> A(v) 


#9 


»4 


B(v) — 


^ A (a) 


#10 


*5 


B{a) — 


>C(v) 


#11 


»6 


B{v) — 


> C(a) 


#12 



C{a)-->B(v) 
C(v)— >B(a) 



A(a)— >C(v) 
A(v)— > C{a) 



C(a)— > A(v) 
C(v)— > A(a) 



This procedure ensured equal exposure to all sets and controlled 
for the difference of receiving one or the other set (auditory or 
visual) in the same order. 

A "Data Record Sheet •** was developed to standardize data to be 
collected in the experiment. Each child was also asked, at the conclu- 
sion of the experience, to rate the material in terms of how well he 
liked it and why. All presentations were tape recorded to ensure a 
more accurate and thorough collection of data regarding the child s re- 
sponse to the stimulus. 

The materials were field tested with 16 different pupils for a 
total of 20 times. Incomplete data on observation sheets and no re- 
cording of responses for five pupils narrowed the available data to 11 
complete exposures of an intact auditory and visual response. Some 
pupils were given multiple exposure to the materials. This was done in 
cases where the student requested it, or as a reward bonus. All pupils 
used in this study were in regular elementary classes at Baxley School 



*See Appendix for Data Record Sheet example. 
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in East Lansing, Michigan. These pupils were considered "auditory 
learners" as a result of conferences with staff and classroom teachers 
and a review of classroom performance and achievement scores. 

Six staff members used the materials with the children in this 
study, and two independent observers were used four times to collect 
behavioral observation data. 

A major focus on the field testing data was how well the auditory 
learners did with auditory stimuli in comparison to visual stimuli. 
The main questions for which data was collected by the examiners in- 
cluded the number of questions asked by the learner. This was used 
to assist m evaluating how well the program was organized and how 
clear the directions were. The questions asked by the learners dealt 
with specifics about: the flashcard reader, whether they could repeat 
the sounds, and whether they could try another auditory set. 

Examples of questions asked by subjects at the beginning of 
the experiment: 

"What are we going to do with this machine?" 

"What's this? I want to use itl What do you do?" (EPI machine) 

"Are we gonna use this?" (Flashcard reader, EFI) 

"What's this thing do?" (Play buttons) 

"What does this thing do?" (student record button) 

V ^i:^ of eleven subjects asked to do another auditory stimulus card 
when they finished one complete auditory and visual presentation. 
Their comments were: 

"Can't I do more?" 

"Do you have any more to do?" 

"Can we do some more?" 

"Are we going to have more, please?" 

one treatment procedure was scheduled for each meeting with 
the child. The need to ,have a second and perhaps a third procedure 
available with data record sheets seems to have merit. Many examiners 
were unsure if they could continue, while two examiners used the auditory 
stimulus cards as a bonus or reward. Unfortunately, there was limited 
data available from these extended exposures. 

In reference to Item 2 on the Data Record Sheet ("Was demo set 
used? ) It was only suggested if the subject encountered difficulty 
in understanding the task. The demonstration set was only used three 
times and the results of its use are unclear. Examiners commented: 

"Reinaldo's responses mimicked the demo set." 
"The demonstration set may have helped to explain the 
required task." 

It appears that the demonstration set should be used to clarify 
the task, and would also aid in familiarizing the subject with the 
machine and materials. This points out the need for more experimentation 
with the program procedure. 



In response to Question #3 on the Data Record Sheet ("Did the 
learner seem interested in the task?") it was rather evident the 
learners were interested. This was substantiated by the responses 
of the examiners and the pupils. The audio format was favored by 
more children than the visual (7 of 11) , but three children did 
indicate they liked to use pictures to tell stories. A sample of 
comments were as follows: 

(David A.) "I like to listen to the sounds better than I like 
to look at the pictures." 

(Dick) "It was easier to make up the sound story." 

(Eric) "That stuff was *neat.'" 

(Independent observer) "David got into the task ccanpletely. 

Asked a lot of questions about the equipment. Ex- 
tremely anxious to do more. His preference for 
auditory may be because he finds more allowances 
for creativity." 

"Robert reacted slowly to the visual component of 
the Audio/Visual Tell-A-Story , but he really turned 
on to the audio component. The distractive, active 
behavior that was in evidence before ceased almost 
entirely. He asked for the sound cards of two 
additional sets and these were given as a bonus." 

"This is the best reaction to anything he has had. 
He really enjoyed it." 

"It just worked great." 

"Marie didn't appear to be too excited about making 
up stories this way. She is a good story teller, 
but the pictures and sounds appeared to confine her 
too much. It took a long time to make up the story, 
and she was very hesitant about doing so." 

Perhaps what is needed is more specific directions. An expanded 
"demonstration model" would assist in orienting the child to the 
equipment and to the specific task and steps they were to take. The 
subjects did work more easily and quickly when the "demo set" was 
used. This was particularly true with the younger children. A note 
of caution should be made for them to make up their own story after 
the demo is played. This procedure may assist the hesitant child and 
not confine them with their story telling. 

There were several comments made by the examiners on the data 
record sheet that also need further investigation: 

"I think on the auditory portion there may be too 
high a level task for some children (2nd graders) to 
coordinate. (Four sounds with story.) 

"The visual picture stories were very concrete and 
very short." 



(Examiner) 



(Examiner) 
(Examiner) 



"Perhaps the use of two pictures or two sounds at 
first would be more beneficial gradually adding 
more as child can handle them." 

"Appeared to catch on readily, but then used only 
one sound or one picture. Was it because the 
directions were unclear or is the task of too high 
a level for him to sort out components and then put 
them back together?" 

"He/she couldn't remember all four sounds — at least 
to be able to be used usefully in a story." 

These comments suggest a further examination of the materials 
to assess changes that could be made to alter their difficulty. For 
the younger child, it might be appropriate to build a story from a 
single sound. Or, two or three sounds rather than four. 

The question (#6) dealing with the "time needed to THINK through 
story did not reveal anything in this first study. A more precise 
timing observation by an observer and a need to tape record the entire 
®??fi°? evident. {Many examiners began their recording when the 
child began his story.) Perhaps a more specific check list to be 
completed by someone other than the examiner would assist this problem. 

In response to the total number of words used in the story, the 
following data was reported: 

In reviewing the total number of words used in both stimulus 
sets (auditory and visual), the visual sets stimulated more words than 
the auditory (7 times out of 13 exposures) . The auditory sets produced 
more words in the stories twice, and four times they were equal in 
number of words. 

, T^® total time used to tell the story favored the auditory 
stimulus sees seven to five with one neutral (equal) . 

A look at averages of the thirteen complete samples appears to 
indicate that "auditory learners" may indeed be able to handle auditory 
stimulus equally as well as brief, concise visual stimulus. The average 
length of the auditory stimulus story was 47 words as compared with 
51.5 words for the visual stimulus story. Story time averaged 63.7 
seconds for the auditory stimulus stories and 39.5 seconds for the 
visual stimulus stories. Although more time was used for the auditory. 
It must be remembered that students were inserting the audio flashcards 
and listening. (Each sound took six seconds to present.) 

This study, although limited, did reveal a great deal of infor- 
mation on design format and data collecting. Revisions of the studv 
seem appropriate for further examination. 

1) A more complete data record sheet is needed. 

2) Tape recordings of each entire session are necessary. 

3) A second person making behavioral observations would 
ensure and assist data collecting. 
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4) An cxpandod proqram moving from ono stimulus up 
throuqh four or five? stimuli. 

5) The demonstration sot should bo used in all sessions 
with new subjects. 

SUMMARY 

The Audio/Visual Tell-A-Story materials did elicit very favorable 
responses from the learners. Some of this is due to the gadgetry of 
the audio flashcard reader and some is due to the non«threatening 
aspects of the program. There were no right or wrong answers , although 
several pupils wanted to know what the specific sounds were in the 
auditory format. 

Although the learners could deal rather quickly with the visual 
format sets in developing and telling a story, the stories did not 
seem as unique or creative as the stories developed by the auditory 
stimulus. Most learners asked to do more than on© program at each 
meeting with the field tester. This type of activity did gain the 
attention of the learner for an average of 25-30 minutes. 

Further studies are now needed in which verbal sounds (phrases/ 
sentences) are used along with their visual counterpart or represen- 
tation. Another area of investigation is perhaps using only one, two, 
or three sounds or pictures. A combination of a visual and auditory 
stimulus format should also be investigated. These ideas may assist 
subjects in making a smoother transition from one stimulus to the next 
and incorporate the sound or visual stimulus more easily. 

Data should be recorded and reviewed by the project coordinator 
immediately following the exposure to ensure that data is collected 
and complete. There is a great deal of favorable data and general 
i Inclinations by staff members that favors another field testing of 
similar materials. There must also be samples of other types of auditory 
learners in special education programs, such as partially sighted, re- 
tarded, and children with learning disabilities. 
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DATA RY SUBJECTS 





Elapsed 


Total 
wozrus 


VISUAL 

Elapsed 
Tine 


STIMULUS 

Total 
Words 


David A. 


65 


45 


8 


30 




DU 




42 


44 


J&v 






30 


43 




93 


80 


58 


80 


Jean 


15 


18 


40 


23 


Ally son 


30 


21 


15 


25 


Dick 


35 


48 


25 


39 


Marie 


40 


20 


20 


25 


Robert 


20 


40 


45 


40 


Reinaldo 


60 


16 


30 


25 


Paul 


40 


26 


30 


62 


Ray 


20 


17 


20 


33 


Rick 


150 


200 


150 


200 





AVERAGES 








Average Time 


Auditory Story 


s 


63.69 


seconds 


Average Length - 


Auditory Story 


as 


47.08 


words 


Average Time 


Visual Story 


BS 


39.46 


seconds 


Average Length - 


Visual Story 


St 


51.46 


words 



Report of Revised fkTERiAL 



I. REVISIONS 

The major changes adopted with the original A/V Tell A Story 
program dealt with presentation format and response record forms. 
It was felt that judging from the initial observations and com- 
ments made about the program that the following changes would 
facilitate presentation and implementation. No specific labels 
were used for the auditory or visual stimuli as with the original 
program. This was to keep it from being a threat situation and 
to aid the child in creating his or her own story. 

Presenting four stimuli (auditory sounds/visual pictures) 
each time to make a story with was modified. A developmental se- 
quence using first one stimulus (auditory /visual) , then two 
stimuli, followed by three stimuli, to the original experimental 
format of four stimuli was followed. This progression from one 
up to four stimuli was to assist younger children and those older 
children who exhibited difficulty with multiple stimuli with their 
initial encounter with the program. 

Response record forms were changed in order to get at specific 
questions and ideas. This involved items such as time for activity, 
stimuli favored, attention to task, difficulty with multiple stim- 
uli, and the impact of gadgetry with this material. Data was 
solicited from the examiner presenting the material and the observer 
using specific response forms. (See attachiMi copy in the Appendix.) 
Open ended stacements and specific checklist statements relating to 
the activity and observed behavior were used. 

A broader sampling was sought with this field test of the A/V 
Tell A Story. Pupils who were being served at a "learning disa- 
bilities" center and a state school for the blind and partially 
sighted were included with a sample population from an elementary 
school. All subjects were felt to be stronger auditory learners 
than visual learners due to a specific deficit or disability. Chil- 
dren ranged from 7 years to 10 years in age. A total of 19 subjects 
were used in this revision study. 

II. FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Some initial confusion with the manner in which the material 
was to be presented and the data sought made it necessary to demon- 
strate the revised material. This pointed out the need for a demon- 
stration tape using the material with a specific child. Responses 
could then be discussed in terms of what was recorded and what 
specific procedures were used, such as probe questions, to assist 
the subject. 



The data record forms created some questions from the ob- 
servers and examiners using the material. The open ended ques- 
tions need further revision and examples to clarify what types of 
responses might be recorded by observers and/or examiners. Check- 
list statements did appear to facilitate the recording of specific 
behavior exhibited by the subject. 

Wlien the children were presented with one stimulus (auditory or 
visual) it was found that 13 of 19 would just identify it rather 
than tell a story. They would state simply that it's "a dog barking," 
"a doorbell ringing, •* or "dog's barking at someone," and "somebody's 
at the door." Additional probing by the examiner was usually nec- 
essary to obtain a story for the stimulus. The first real stories 
did not come until a child was presented with three stimuli (visual 
or auditory) . Six children at the Stage II level were able to tell 
a story with only a single stimulus that was judged by the observer 
and examiner as creative and humorous. Stories of 15 subjects did 
become more involved when two or three pictures or sounds were used. 
The subjects would often focus on remembering the four sounds rather 
than putting them together to tell a story. Five of the subjects 
were able to incorporate the four auditory stimuli into a complete 
story. 

The number of words used in the stories for one stimulus 
varied widely from two words "dog barking" up to twenty words or 
more such as "one day there was a dog who went out to play with some 
other dogs and he started barking at them." Many of the subjects 
could make up a story after they identified the sounds or pictures 
when probed by the examiner to make a story using all the stimuli. 



TABLE ONE 

AVERAGES DATA FOR NUMBER OF WORDS AND TINE SPENT 
WITH SINGLE AND MULTIPLE STIMULI 



AUDITORY STIMULUS 
Average # Average 
of Words Time 



VISUAL STIMULUS 
Average # Average 
of Words Time 



One Stimulus 


6 words 


25 sec. 


9 words 


16 sec. 


range 


2-17 words 


4-45 sec. 


2-20 words 


4-35 sec. 


Two stimuli 


6 words 


39 sec. 


10 words 


29 sec* 


range 


4-23 words 


7-70 sec. 


3-28 words 


7-95 sec. 


Three Stimuli 


11 words 


56 sec. 


11 words 


35 sec. 


range 


7-38 words 


18-90 sec. 


6-45 words 


10-80 sec. 


Four Stimuli 


14 words 


65 sec. 


40 words 


38 sec. 


range 


7-95 words 


20-120 sec. 


11-124 words 


20-50 sec. 
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Four sounds appoarK to he a hiqhcr co<initive level task than 
most childroff, and perhaps adults, can identify, retain, and incor- 
porate into a coherent story. Seventeen of the 19 subjects were 
reported as having difficulty with multiple stimuli (three or more) . 
Multiple auditory stimuli was found to be difficult for 14 of the 19 
subjects. Ten of the 19 subjects had difficulty with multiple visual 
stimuli. Four simple pictures, such as were used with this study, 
did not appear as difficult for most children. The time involved in 
telling a visual stimuli story versus an auditory stimuli story did 
vary. This can be attributed to listening time, identification, and 
memory which is more involved with the auditory tasks. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The A/V Tell A Story study has served to illustrate several 
essentials in designing and using an auditory and visual material 
utilizing sounds and pictures. Classroom use and procedures are but 
a few of these findings. A material such as this one could be used 
in various ways by the teacher or consultant. The merits of such a 
progr£un would perhaps favor fostering language development and 
creativity. It could also serve as an informal language assessment 
and memory test. There is a great deal of advantage in not haying 
the child just identify correctly the sound or picture. "THe threat 
of right or wrong is lessened and perhaps children can be encouraged 
to tell about something, not just label it. 

Skills involved with this task of auding (listening) include: 

1. Directing and Maintaining Attention 

2. Following Directions 

3. Using Auditory Analysis 

4. Using Mental Reorganization 

5. Making Inferences and Drawing Conclusions 

(Taylor, 1964) 

It is felt that these are he major skills focused on with 
the A/V Tell A Story experiment Item? 1, 2, and 3 were completed 
by the subjects much easier thai items 4 and 5. The subjects would 
often just identify (label) the sound or picture, but were unable to 
organize into a story. This was found wore so with the auditory 
stimuli than the visual stimuli. One should determine which of the 
above skills are thr primary objective for using the A/V Tell A 
Story. 

Time involved in this activity for the subjects to complete 
a story from one stimulus up through four stimuli varied from 7 to 
15 minutes. The average total time was 11 minutes, with time spent 
for one stimulus varying from 5 seconds to 30 seconds and 50 seconds 
to 120 seconds or more for four stimuli. The total time for this 
type of activity should not exceed 15 minutes unless it is being used 
in a small group activity. 
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TABLE TWO 

TIME SUBJECT WAS INVOLVED WITH ACTIVITY 



Location 

Bailey School 
Waver ly Learning 

Center 
Michigan School 

for the Blind 

Range 



Average Time for Activity 
12 minutes 43 seconds 

8 minutes 40 seconds 

11 minutes 7 seconds 

^ 5 minutes to 13 minutes 



Subjects in the revised study used an average of four words 
£or one stimulus and up to forty words for the four stimuli seta 
There were exceptions to this, Shere one child usS for?y.foS? Sirds 
for the one visual stimulus and thirty-seven words for the one audi- 
tory stimulus. The three stimulus sets were oftSn thl firs^coS" 

clearly related stories. See Appendix for samples of 
student responses. 

If one is intending to use this type of material for assess- 
ment purposes, a tape recorder is a necessity to record responses. 
A specific check sheet for recording specific behaviors should also 
be used. 

Visual and auditory stimuli and progressing in a 
developmental sequence from one stimulus to four stimuli allows for 

success. This could be altered for children judged 
by the teacher to need more than a single stimulus in order to solicit 
a response to telling a story. The use of four stimuli might also 
be eliminated for children having difficulty with three stimuli. 

*.^«^Kf*^*"***'^^^^*?i°" °? activity of this nature may assist the 
teacher or consultant m determining preference and strengths in 
relation to auditory and visual learning. The activity was well 
received by the subjects and they did report they liked it. Ob- 
servers reported subjects were attentive to the task and all in- 
teracted when appropriate. 

The use of one stimulus (auditory/ visual) should peihaps 
^^K^J^!?^!!?^®^'?'' modified. Seventeen of the 19 subjects simply 
i??K !k-. ® stimuli instead of telling a story when presented 
with the visual or auditory stimuli. 
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Specific data to oe ccllected is obtained more eeadily by a 
specific statement checklist for thi.s type of activity. Time 
spent for each individual part of this type of activity does not 
appear significant. Sounds might be replaced with words for future 
studies of this type. 

The use of the f lashcard reader is not a necessity with this 
activity, but it does facilitate ease in presenting and packaging. 
Cassette tapes could be used in place of a f lashcard reader. A 
major source which can be used for the sounds are the numerous 
sound effects records that are commercially available. 

The reader should consult the Appendix, for sample sheets that 
serve to illustrate the materials used in this study. 
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AUDIO/VISUAL TELL-A-STORY 
User Guide 



This program consists of four audio flashcards and four sets 
of visual stimulus cards. 

Each audio flashcard has four sounds recorded on it. This is 
known as the audio stimulus portion (a) of the Audio/Visual 
Tell-A-Story program. The visual stimulus portion (v) of the 
program consists of four pictures that depict the sound pro- 
ducing element found on each audio flashcard. . ^ 

The purpose of these materials is to stimulate language and 
creative stories. Each student will be given an opportunity 

by the audio flashcard (Audio Tell-A-story) and the other bv 
the set of pictures (Visual Tell-A-story) . ^ 

The contents and label for each set are as follows: 



Set A 

Car horn 
Train whistle 
Train 

Railroad crossing bell 



Set B 

Man snoring 
Hammering 
Jet plane 
Woman laughing 



Sen C 

Sawing wood 
Squeaky door 
Telephone ringing 
Pouring liquid 



Demo set 

Dog barking 
Motorcycle 
Dishes breaking 
Doorbell 



A specific protocol for the use of these materials has been 
created in an attempt to control some of the major variables 
that can influence the collection of data about the effective- 
ness of the materials. It is important that you follow this 
protocol as exactly as possible. 



AiKi io/Vi ::u.i I MV'l l-A-r.lory 

l».|»|C' 2 



Example : 



Audio f lashcard A 
(modified card, 
cut in half) 



7.7. 






Visual stimulus cards (Set A) 



Evaluator's Role and Procedure 



In order to use the AudioAisual Tell-A-Story pToqtassk, please 
refer to the Data Record Sheet that accompanies the progreun. 
Item #1 "treatment procedure" tells you what stimulus sets you 
will use with the student. 

For example: 

1. Treatment procedure: Set ( ^ a v) Set p ( a jt v) 

This tells us you will first use the "A" audio f lashcard. Read 
the direction sheet for the Audio Tell-A-Story to the child. 
Please make sure you use a response recorder to record all of the 
child's responses to this program. 

When the child has listened to the sounds on the "A** flaShcard and 
completed his story using the sounds, read the directions aloud 
for the visual Tell-A-Story (Set B) . Please make a note of the 
order the child places the visual stimulus cards. 

Each time you use a set from the AudioAisual Tell-A-Story program, 
complete items #1,2,3, and 4 on the Data Record Sheet. If you 
present a "visual ** stimulus set (v) first , you will be using an 
"auditory" stimulus set (a) second . If you present an "auditory" 
stimulus set (a) first , you will be using a "visual" stimulus set 

second . Line #1 on the Data Record Sheet tells you what 
specific sets you will use and the order they are to be used. 
Please do not alter this presentation order. 

Any time a child does not understand what is asked of him, use the 
Demo Set and the stories included with this set. 



— Each child will experience both materials during a 
single instructional setting. 

— Present the two materials in the order that is required. 

— You will be tape recording (cassette) entire interaction 
between you and the learner. Begin the recording just 
prior to reading the instructions to the learner. Con- 
tinue the recording until the learner is dismissed. 
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User Guide 

AudioAisual Tell-A-story 
Page 3 



—Keep idle talk to a minimum. 

— Read the instructions to the learner exactly as written. 

— If the learner does not understand the directions, use 
the demonstration set to model what is expected. (A 
script accompanies the demonstration set.) 

—If the learner wants to use a sound (or picture) more 
than once in his story, it is acceptable. However, do 
not suggest this to the learner. Allow this only if 
the learner requests it. 

"Complete the Data Record Sheet immediately after the 

learner is dismissed. Complete the background information 
section and the first four items. Do not complete the 
items below the dotted line (items 5-877" 

—Fill in the 'Student Name," -School," and "Date" on the 
cassette after the learner is dismissed. Return the 
cassette with the Data Record Sheet. 



Jim Fleming 

S. Joseph Levine 

January, 1974 
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audio/visual tell-a-story 
DATA RECORD SHEET 



Pupil Name: 
Observer : 
Date: 



Stage: 
School : 
Timet 



1. Treatment procedure: Set 



( a V) 



Set 



( a V) 



2. Was demo set used? 



Yes 



No 



3. Did learner seem interested 
in the task? 



4 . Comments : 



Visual Format 

Very ? No 
5 4 3 2 1 



Audio Format 



Very 
5 4 



? 
3 



No 
2 1 



{DO NOT COMPIJETE_REMAINDER_OF FORM) 

5. Number of questions asked by learner. 

(Transcribe questions in this space.) 



ERIC 



6. Time needed to THINK through story, 

7. Time used to TELL story. 

8. Total number of words used in 
o story. 



Visual Format 



sec. 



sec. 



Audio Format 



sec. 



sec. 
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PROCEDURE 
DEMO SET 

If the child does not understand the task of creating 
a story from either the audio or visual stimulus , use the 
DEMO SET to provide a "dry run." Use the Audio DEMO SET for 
the child who is having problems with the Audio Tell-A-Story, 
and the Visual DEMO SET for the child who is having problems 
with the Visual Tell-A-Story . 

Here's what you do: 

— Insert and play the sounds from the DEMO Audio card . • . 

OR 

Display the pictures from the DEMO SET of Visual 
cards ■ > - 

— Then tell the following story: 

"This is a story about a lady who is washing dishes in 

THE KITCHEN. WhILE SHE IS IN THE KITCHEN WASHING THE DISHES 
SHE HEARS A MOTORCYCLE* IN HER FRONT YARD. HER DOG HEARS THE 
MOTORCYCLE* TOO AND BEGINS TO BARK .* JuST THEN THE FRONT 
DOORBELL RINGS .* ShE STARTS TO RUN TO ANSWER IT AND SHE DROPS 
SOME DISHES*AND THEY BREAK. ThIS SCARES THE DOG AND HE Ey^&Kl* 

again!! 

*at these points say the word and play the parallel sound 
(Audio Tell-A-Story) or point to the parallel picture (Visual 
Tell-A-Story) . 
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AUDIO TELL-A-STORY 



(Read the following to the student to introduce 
the Audio Tell-A-Story.) 

Today we will be making up some stories. Your stories 
will use some sounds. First , listen to the sounds. 



(At this point, help the learner listen to the 
sound by pushing the four buttons individually 
and not in order.) 



You will be making up a story to go with the sounds. You 
can use the sounds in an^ order to help you with your story 
When you are telling your story, push the button for the 
sound that goes with that part of the story. Any story is 
okay. Go ahead and make up your story. When you are ready 
tell me your story with the sounds. 
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VISUAL TELL-A-STORY 



(Read the following to the student to introduce 
the Visual Tell-A-Story . ) 

Today we will be making up some stories. Your stories 
will use some pictures. First, look at these pictures. 

(Spread the pictures on the desk top in front 
of the child. Note the numbers on the back of 
each picture. Lay the pictures out in the 
sequence of these numbers. Left to right as 
the child sees them.) 

You will be making up a story to go with these pictures. You 
can use the pictures in any order to help you with your story. 
When you are telling your story, point to the picture that 
goes with that part of the story. Any story is okay. Go 
ahead and make up your story. When you are ready, tell roe 
your story with the pictures. 
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REVISED COPY 



A/V TliLL A Kl^OKY 



The following modifications are to be made with the A/V 
Tell k Story experimental series. These changes are a result 
of the initial field test findings and recommendations made 
by staff members. 

1. Each subject vrill be presented with one stimulus 
(visual or verbal) first. They will be asked to 
make a story with each. The next will be two 
pictures to make up a story followed by two 
sounds. This will be continued with three sounds 
and three pictures. 

2. Two new response forms are to be used during the 
session by the observer and experimenter. When 
the session is completed, it is suggested that 
the experimenter and observer complete their 
data forms separately. 

3. Field tests will be made using these changes with 
pupils at the Waver ly Learning Center r Michigan 
School for the Blind # and Bailey School. Five 
pupils from each site will be needed for this 
final study. 
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AUDIO/VISUAL TELL A STORY 
Examiner's Record Sheiet 

Pupil 'b Name Staqo L(^arner 

Examiner School 

Observer Time " Date 

1st Present visual stimulus card "Dog Barking." 

"Tell me a story about this picture.** 

r^smsm 



L 



2nd Present audio stimulus "Doorbell." 

"Tell me a story about this sound." 



COMMENT 



3rd Present two visual stimuli, "Hammering" and "Sawing Wood. 

"Tell me a story about these pictures." 



COMMENT 



4th Present two audio stimuli, "Pouring Liquid" and "Squeaky Door." 

"Tell me a story about these sounds." 

n 



5th Present three visual stimuli, "Telephone," "Motorcycle," and 
"Man Snoring." 7Tell me a story about these pictures." 

■j^^ssmm ' 



6th Present three audio stimuli, "Dog Barking," "Dishes Breaking,** 
and "Doorbell." "Tell me a story about these sounds." 



COMMENT 



7th Present the following treatment procedures: 

Set ( a v) and Set ^ ( a v) 



COMMENT 



8th Have subject rate the activity: Rating 



' COMMENT 



SUBJECT DID: (Check the appropriate statements.) (Complete at end of 
activity.) 

respond easily to stimuli attend to the task 

equally well with visual have difficulty with multiple- 

and auditory stimuli three or more visual stimuli 

favor auditory stimuli have difficulty with multiple- 

- , ij three or more auditory stimuli 

favor visual stimuli ' 

ERIC 
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AUDIO/VISUAL TELL A STORY 
Observer's Record Sheet 



Pupil's Name Examiner 

Observer — School 

Date Time 



Behavioral Observations Clinical Impressions 



Total Time £or Activity 



Time needed for telling stories: 



treatment using one picture 
treatment using one sound 

treatrnent using two pictures 
treatment using two sounds 

treatment using three pictures 
treatment using three sounds 

treatment using four pictures 
treatment using four sounds 



Did loarnor seem intorostod in tho task? 

Visual Formats Audio Forroats 

^ ^ No very ? No 

54321 54321 



1. The sequential order of one stimuli progressing to four was 



2. This form is 



3. The activity ^^^^^^^ outweigh the learning task for the learner 



4, Gadgetry played a very 



"FAVORITE FOIBLES" 

Namcy Carlson 
Cindy Laf kas 

OVERVIEW 

This tvro-part instructixonal material is designed to aid 
children in identifying consistencies in imaginary characters' 
thinking that lead to inappropriate behavior} and through a 
teacher-led discussion » con^are and contrast these consisten- 
cies with their own personal experiences. 

Short stories featuring an imaginary character with a 
personality foible are presented on a cassette tape. Inter- 
spersed within the story content are que.' '-.ions to which the 
listeners are to respond freely. The tape then continues with 
other children's responses to the question (provided as feed- 
back) and then the story resumes. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Given a personality trait in an imaginary character, 
the child will be able to identify the same trait in themselves 
through a teacher-led discussion. 

2. Given an identified foible, a child will be able to 
pinpoint consistencies in the characters' thinking that lead 
to inappropriate behavior and compare and contrast those con- 
sistencies with his own personal experiences. 

PROCEDURE 

1. Introduce the story. 

"This is a story about a boy who's always forgetting. 
You'll be asked some questions during the story so 
listen carefully to what Fenton is forgetting." 

ERIC 
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2. Play the tape. 

Stop the tape after each question. "What could 
Fenton do?** "What would you do?" Let the children 
respond freely. Restart the tape. Other children's 
voices will come on the tape with their answers and 
then the story continues. 

3. Discussion. 

Following the story, you may wish to discuss: 

—How do you feel when you forget something? 

— What do you do when you forget? 

— ^What could you do if no one could help you? 

These are only suggestions. Let the children determine 
the content and the length of the discussion. With 
repeated exposure to this type of tape, it is hoped 
that there will be natural, not forced, internalization. 

EVALUATION 

A record is to be kept, by the teacher or an observer, of 
the child's responses (see Observation Form). After a child- 
material interaction an optional Summary Statement may be used 
to examine clusters or types of responses which were identified 
after the field-testing of this material. A graphic represen- 
tation of the types of responses given by the child provided an 
interesting description of his behavior or his anticipated be- 
havior in similar situations. There are no right or wrong re- 
sponses, but types of responses which cluster in one area may 
add insight to the teacher's understanding of the child. 

FIBLD-TEST DATA 

The original scripts were taped without the children's 
feedback responses. These original tapes were then played for 
a group of five Stage Ila* children and their responses recorded 
on a master tape. Following this taping session, the stimulus 
(story-content) tape and responses tape were spliced together. 
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This completed version was then field-tested with 15 other 
children (Stages I and IXa) in small groups from regular and 
special classrooms with learning disabled^ visually impaired, 
and other advantaged auditory learners. 

The total time for the material interaction and a dis- 
cussion is about 10 minutes. It is important to keep the 
session short and to remain neutral to the children's re- 
sponses in order to create a trusting atmosphere which will 
help get children to respond freely. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

1. The characters have different levels of abstract 
qualities r from very concrete to more abstract, to allow for 
learning at different stages. 

2. The children know that any response is welcome and 
acceptable. The listeners respond to a question and then some 
other children respond on the tape. The children enjoyed 
hearing other responses ("I said that, too." "That's a good 
idea."). It seemed to assure them that many alternatives were 
desirable and the number of different responses increased after 
the first taped responses were heard. 

3. Children can explore many possibilities. The taped 
children's voices helped here also. 

4. Through the fictional characters the children feel 
safe in responding to Penton or Woody without feeling threat- 
ened ( "What could Fenton do? " ) . 

5. The children feel free to respond personally if they 
are ready to. ("What would you do?"). 



6. The discussion offers another opportunity for ex- 
pression of personal similarities to the characters, but this 
is intended to be voluntary on the part of the children. No 
child should be reprimanded, corrected, or forced to partici- 
pate. 

A script, Observation Form of sample responses, and a 
Summary Statement Form are included on the following pages. 




A^Stagas" refer to stages of deveiqEPent that have been defined by the 
project staff. A detailed examination of the Learner Classification system 
and the devslo^nental stages can be ^und in Bridging the Gap Between 
Materials and Learners t Maximising j^uditorv Instruction , Auditory Learning 
Nonogra£dii Series, Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials for the Handi- 
capped, July 1974. Briefly, the stages are characterized as follows: 

Stage I - characterised byi egocentric, isolated thou^ts, necessity for 
proximity to learning situation, and individuality of responses. 

Stage IZa - charaoterized by: incmsistent and unpredictable cognitive 
behaviors, necessity for concrete objects, selectivity in generalizing, 
and affinity for the obvious. 

Stage lib - characterized by: ability to solve problems if accompanied 
by concrete objects and sequenced events, integration of self-concept, and 
selectivity in generalizing. 

Stage III - characterized by: ability to solve verbal problems logically, 
exaggerated concern for self, and enphasizes group relationships. 
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FENTON FORGETFUL 



Fenton Forgetful was always forgetting. He hardly ever did 
anything else. 



One day Fenton wa^ walking to school and he said, "I forgot 
Bty lunch* ** 

"What could Fenton do? 



When Fenton got to school he sat down at his desk and said, 
*Z forgot my reading book!" 

What could Fenton do? 



This was Fenton *s week for taking care of the goldfish in the 
room. Some of Fenton' s friends were looking at the goldfish 
and then he remembered, "Oh, oh ... I forgot to feed the 
goldfish." 

What would you do? 



Everyone was excited about going to see the fire department. 
Fenton* s friend asked, "Did your mom say you could go?" 
Fenton looked sad and said, "I forgot to ask her." 

What would you do? 



When school was over Fenton stopped to play with some friends. 
When he got home his mother said, "You're late for dinner." 

What do you think Fenton said? 

What would you say? 



iH 

OBSERVATION FORM 
"Fenton Forgetful" 

Student SAMPLE RESP(»tSES Observer Clndy Lafkas Date May 1974 

Diveetiona : After eaeh key word from the story below (ttunoh. Goldfish, 
"etoTJreoord ahild's verbal response, 

1. LUNCH 

Response: "Well» he could go to a friend's house for lunch." "Go back and 

get It." "Tell the lunch room superviaor." "He couldn't eat." "Go home for lunch. " 

2. BOOK 

Response: "Tell the teacher." "Run home and get It." "I wouldn't do any work> J us 
play all day." "Ask the teacher If he could have another book." "Share with someo ne 

3. GOLDFISH 

Response: "Just feed *em cuz that's the only thing to do." "I'd go tell my mom." 

"I'd wait till the kids get out of the way and then feed them, cu^ if they bumped yo u 
you'd get too much food in there and that could kill them. ' 

4. ASK MOM 

Response: "I'd go anyway cuz it's part of school." "I'd go to the office and cal l. 
"I'd just tell her when I got home. She wouldn't care." "Go home and ask her." 

5. LATE 

Response: "He forgot—I'd say I forgot and tell my dad I'll try better next time. " 
"I usually tell my mom so I Just tell her she must have forgotten I was going." 
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student 



Observer 



Date 



Dtreottona: After material ^ohild int&vaotion, you. may wish to oateQor^iae 
ftt« i*edp©««e«. This may b& a helpful addition to information you may 
already have^ but ia atviotly optional. 

CATEGORY FREQUENCY COUNT OF 

1 TYPES OF RESPONSE S 
1. DEPENDENCY — 

Ex: "Tell my dad to fix it." 

"Wake mom up and tell her to fix it." 
"Tell the teacher." 
"Call my mom on the phone." 



2. SELF-RELIANCE 

Ex: "Go back and get lunch." 

"Use my key, open the door, and play 

with our cat. ' 
"I'd fix it myself." 
"Feed the goldfish." 

3. REMOVING SELF FROM SITUATION 
Ex: "I wouldn't go to school." 

"I'd go over to somebody else's house." 

"Get another desk." 

"I wouldn't do anything." 

4. RECOGNITION OF SELF IN SIMILAR SITUATION 
Ex: "I wish on a wishbone." 

"I wish a lot." 
"I do that, too." 

5. UNUSUAL SOLUTION 

Ex: "Use stilts" 

"I'd go on trip anyway, cause it's 
part of school." 

6. REASONABLE SOLUTION 

Ex: "Take the test anyway and do your best." 
"Eat lots of good food and then you'll 

get taller." 
"Look at the papers or books in the desk 

to see if they have your name." 

7. RESPONSIBILITY FOR OTHERS 

Ex: "I'd ask them to line up so we could go." 



GENERAL IMPRESSIONS: You may want to note extraordinary responses and 
summarize the clusters of types of responses given. 
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''UNDERSTMDING OURSELVES AND OTHERS" 

Marsha C. Smith 



Introduction 



A need was identified for materials in the affective domain 
reaching children at all age levels. This material was designed with 
pre-schoolers (ages 3-6) in mind for an experience in learning 
to cope with stressful everyday situations. It was designed for use 
in a group situation or on an individual basis with the normally de- 
veloping child as well as the child identified as having difficulties 
in coping. 



Design 

The material consists of three parts: 

1) The first part stresses the child's awareness of his own 
feelings and his expression of them through actions. 
There are 12 stimulus situations presented. (Example: 
"You want to talk to your mother. Right nowl But she 
IS on the phone. What will you do?") 

2) The second part deals with the child's awareness of how 
his own actions affect the feelings of others in his 
immediate environment. There are 12 stimulus situations 
presented. (Example: "You are playing outside with your 
friends. You throw sand in your friends face. How does 
he feel?") 

3) The third part integrates parts one and two and, in addition, 
attempts to make the child aware that he has several options 
from which to choose in any given situation. There are 

four stimulus stories presented in part three. 

The material 3 audiotape cassettes 

contains: 4 puppets with character hats (puppets 

are neuter to provide for maximum flex- 
ibility and creativity) 
1 teacher's guide 

Each part consists of an auditorally presented stimulus situation 
to be followed by discussion and then puppet play relating to that 
situation. The number, order, and length of the stimulus is left to 
the teacher's discretion. 



Use 

This material was designed to be used as either a unit or in 
individual sessions as the teacher wishes. If used as a teaching unit, 
the teacher still has the option of how long the unit will take and 
how many of the situations will be presented in any given session. 
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Much depends on the needs and capabilities of the children and the 
material has purposely been designed for maximum flexibility. Although 
some guidelines regarding presentation method, responses » puppet play 
and follow-up activities have been provided, much of the use is left 
up- to the teacher. These guidelines as well as the tapescript can be 
found in Appendix A. 



Field-Testing 

The material was field-tested at three different sites. Three 
teacher/evaluators were asked to use the material as per set guidelines 
and as they felt it would be best for their particular children. 

A total of 22 children were exposed to the material either indi- 
vidually or in small groups. Ages ranged from - 9 years. 

The teacher evaluation generally related to material/child in- 
teraction, attentiveness , potential of material from the teacher's 
viewpoint, and recommendations for revision. Due to the many vari- 
ables in presentation by the teachers involved as well as the lack 
of observers, the "Evaluation Form" did not prove to be useful. In 
the small group situation, even with a tape recording of the session, 
it was impossible to monitor verbal and physical behaviors of more 
than one child at a time. Timing and location of field-test sessions 
did not permit this. 

In summary, it appears that this type of material is stimulating 
for both discussion and puppet play with intermediate (age 8-10) aged 
children as well as on a one-to-one basis with pre-schoolers. Specific 
changes or modifications in format as determined by field-testing are 
listed below. 

1. An audiotape cassette presentation for preschoolers is 
probably not appropriate due to the need at age 3 and 4 
for repetition and interpersonal contact. 

2. At the preschool level it seems to be more appropriate 
for the material to be used on a one-to-one basis than 
in small groups. 

3. The material may be most useful with children already 
identified as unable to cope with everyday situations. 

4. If used in a group situation, the material seems most 
effective with some definite structuring of the puppet 
play. It may benore useful to present each situation 
in two sessions — one discussion and one puppet play. 

5. ^*ith some rc^vision o^' situations (situati<ims more suit- 
able for 9 and 10 year olds) , this material will be use- 
ful with older children (4th graders) . Acting out the 
situation was especially appropriate with these older 
children. If used exclusively with children of this 
age, a separate teacher's guide is recommended. 
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6. With older children the verbal discussion was very on 
target. The situations presented seemed to be a gooff 
stimulus for discussion and the children needed no prod- 
ding to enter into appropriate discussion. 

7. Younger children had difficulty staying "on target" re- 
garding the situation presented. 

8. With older students, th-. material seemed to stimulate a 
desire to do creative dramatics in working out problems. 

9. Puppet play is difficult for the pre-schooler if he's 
never had any structured experience using puppets pre- 
viously. Here again, a one-to-one approach may be more 
appropriate at first , working into group situations as 
the children become more aware of what is expected of 
them. 

10. Some "free" puppet play is necessary for pre-schoolers 
oetore trying to use the puppets in a teaching situation. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that specif iii changes in fomat 
(i.e., deletion of cassette tape) and in the teacher's guide (i.e. 
structure, group size, etc.) should be made. Under specific con- 
ditions, the situations and puppet play do seem to promote meaning 
;?L 1 . ^® ^ language development and expressive language 

stimulation device as well as a "child integrator^ this material 
appears adequate. 
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•I'r.Af.'iiKK'f; fan i)K 

••Understanding Ourscilvos and Others" 

The enclosed set of materials has been developed to help 
the teacher of preschool children work with them in dealing with 
their own feelings and emotions, in everyday situations. The 
Series is organized into three specific sections, each one dealing 
with a more complex awareness of self. 

Part I cenL^^iis around the concrete awareness of the preschool 
child in dealing with feelings through actions . For this reason, 
the question put to the child after each situation presented is 
•*tVhat will you do?" From his response to such a situation the 
teacher will be able to ascertain how the child is dealing with 
everyday stressful situations and his own security in dealing 
with them. 

Part II is designed to surface an awareness of others to 
the child. After a child can deal appropriately with the self- 
centered approach of Part I ("what will YOU do?"). Part TI moves 
further and asks "When I do this, how will it affect those around 
me?" By making him more acutely aware of the effect his actions 
will have on the feelings of those important individuals around 
him, he should have increased awareness of the importance of his 
actions. The question then, in each situation, is "How does 
(the other person) feel?" 

Part III deals most specifically with the importance of 
combining the child's awareness of a situation , with the under- 
standing that he has many options from which to choose his actions . 
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Throughout Part 111 the teacher is urged to stress the fact that 
in any given situation there is a choice of ways for the child 
to handle it. 



This material has been designed for use on an individual or 
small group basis with regular preschoolers and/or specific children 
who are having difficulty expressing themselves and appropriately 
dealing with stress. 

Materials included ; 

— Three audio-tapes (one for each specific part of 
the program) . 

— Pour puppets and their character hats (puppets are 
neuter to provide for maximum flexibility and 
creativity) . 

—One teacher's guide. 

Presentation Method ; 

The general presentation method for each segment of the three 

parts is similar and is diagramatically shown below. 



The teacher will notice that for Parts I and II there are 12 
situations presented. These may be used singly or in groups of 
two or three at one sitting depending on the children involved. 
Tie specific situations may be used in any sequence at the teacher's 
discretion. 



Use: 
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Iloljiful Jh nt-r» 

1. rot tho chil (iron respond as spontaneously as possible to 
• the question. 

2 Notice that the question is not a "should situation" and no 
s?igma shoSld be%laced th^child's answer Helping him 
work out more appropriate solutions should be a second part 
of the discussion and a focus of the puppet play. 

3. Try to emphasize that for each of the situations there are 
several different ways a person might respond of 
Emphasize the concept that there is often more than one 
acceptable solution. 

4. Discussion is an integral part of this P^?9'^a»"- ^ry to rein- 
force important ideas through the discussion. Specific 
discussion hints will be listed within each part guide. 

Puppet Play - specific hints for puppet play: 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to P lay out 
the situation choose the puppet they want and attach a 
character hat to it to suit the situation. 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding .fi^^^^^^J" , , ^ 
At first it may be necessary to do some leading, gradually 

backing out. 

n watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
^' puppet p?Iy differs in any way from his original response. 

d. A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

e After the puppets have reenactod the recorded situation, 

the teacher might ask the puppet character how he gll 

in that situation. In this way, the puppets will be taking 
part in a discussion. 
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PART I - "What Will You Do?" 



OBJECTIVES 



X. To learn to express fee l ings about simple but possibly 
stressful, everyday sit itions. 

2. To realize that there are several appropr iate ways to deal 
with any given situation. — — *— 

3. Learning to cope with known stressful situations. 



SITUATIONS PRESEN TED 

1. Dougie spills juice on your clothes. 

What will you do? 

2. John wants the toy you have so he grabs it. 

What do you do? 

3. Susan .3 touching your clothes and your hair. You don't 
want her to. 

What do you do? 

4. You want to talk to your mother. Right now! But she is 
on the phone. 

What will you do? 

5. Your mother is busy in the basement. You want some juice. 
You are not allowed to get into the refrigerator by yourself. 

What will you do? 

6. Your mommy is playing with you but then your baby sister 
cries and your mommy has to go feed her. 

What will you do? 

7. Your mommy and daddy put you to bed. They read you a story 
and sing to you. But you are still not tired. 

What will you do? 

8. You want to play with your blocks but they are up to high 
for you to reach. 

What will you vio? 

9. Your mommy and daddy are watching the news on television. You 
want to talk to them. They ask you to please wait until the 
news is over. 

What will you do? 
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10. You are playing in the yard with your friends. Then your 
friends go into the street to play. 

What do you do? 

11. You find a dime on the floor. It is your Daddy's. 

What do you do? 

12. John messed up your blocks by accident. 

What will you do? 

DISCUSSION HINTS 

1. After children have responded with what they will do, 
encourage further thought via — 

— What else could you do? 

—What will you do if doesn't work 

— What do you think will happen if you did ? 

2. Do not impose any feelings of right and wrong on the 
answers given. 

3. Probes such as "What might be a better way to handle that?" 
may be necessary. 

Puppet Play - specific hints for puppet play; 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to play 
out the situation choose the puppet they want and attach 
a character hat to it to suit the situation. 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding the situation. 

At first it may be necessary to do some leading, gradually 
backing out. 

c. Watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
puppet play differs in any way from his original response. 

d. A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

e. After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation, 
the teacher might ask the puppet character how he felt 
in that situation. In this way, the puppets will be 
taking part in a discussion. 
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0. The* t:hi Idri'h .in» iMllirKf yfuir fri»'r:<l n.i?;! y rMrnf.;. D.idrjy 
«.iifl hhnt. Wfif-.riM: nlcf. 

How floff! your friond ff>olV 

10. Your mom asks you to throw your trash in the wastebasket. 
You throw it on the floor. 

How does your mom feel? 

11. Your teacher asks all the children to sit quietly to listen. 
You are vexry wiggly and call out. 

How does that make the teacher feel? 

12. Your mother asks you to pick up the toys in your room 
and put them away. You do. 

How does your mother feel? 



DISCUSSION HINTS 

1. After illiciting responses to how the other person feels, 
ask how the child feels as well. (i.e. "How do you feel 
when feels that way?") 

2. Try to assist children in becoming aware of the fact that 
their own behavior directly affects the feelings of others. 

3. Help the children discover that people may react differently 
in similar situations. 

4. After the discussion is well under way or nearing completion 
have the children act out or facially display feelings they 
have mentioned (happy, sad, angry, confused, wishful, pleased, 
proud, disappointed, nasty). 



Puppet Play - specif ic hints for puppet play: 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to play 
out the situation choose the puppet they want and attach 
a character hat to it to suit the situation. 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding the situation. 

At first it may be necessary to do some leading, gradually 
backing out. 

c. Watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
puppet play differs in any way from his original response. 

d. A two - four minute puppet play is considored sufficient. 

e. After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation, 
the teacher might ask the puppet character how he felt 
in that situation. In this way, the puppets will be 
taking part in a discussion. 
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PART III 

Part III is a culmination section in which 3 specific 
ideas are brought out: 1) Feelings , the childs as well as 
others and the actions invox>^ed, 2) Alternatives and dealing 
with similar situations in the future, and 3) Learning to 
express oneself regarding such situations. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Learning that options are available in a given situation. 
^' appropriateiy^^^ ^^^^ unknown or stressful situations 

at eacS^IIssiln.^^'''' ^''^^ ^ situation be presented to a child 

SITUATIONS PRESENTED 
Narrative I 

You live in a little brick house and you have a nice 
backyard to play in. In the backyard there are good 
trees for climbing, there are swings tied from the 
trees, too. On one tree there is a tire swing. You 
have a sliding board in the yard, too and a new sandbox. 
You like to play m your yard. Sometimes you play 
by yourself outside and sometimes you play with other 
children who are just about your same size and aqe. 
That's fun, too. 

One day, when you go outside to play by yourself, you 
see that there are 3 boys climbing in your trees and 
one has dragged your sliding board over by the trees. 
The boys are lots bigger than you are and older, too. 

What would you do? 

DISCUSSION HINTS for Narrative I 

1. Let children spontaneously come up with answers to "What 
would you do?" Notice that the question is would and not 
should. If needed, bring out the should element to help 
the children understand not all responses are appropriate. 



2. Some typical responses are below. The teacher might try to 
draw further responses with "why" or "what could you say, etc 

—I'd cry. 

—I'd go play with them (the boys). 

— I*d tell them to go away; play somewhere else. 

—I'd tell my mother to tell them to go away. 

—I'd go inside to play* 

— I'd wait for them to go away. 

If done in a group, it can be brought out that not all the 
children will do the same thing and that there is more than 
one way to handle the situation. 



Puppet Play - specific hints for puppet play: 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to play out 
the situation choose the puppet they want and attach a 
character hat to it to suit the situation. 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding the situation. 

At first it may be necessary to do some leading, gradually 
backing out. 

c. Watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
puppet play differs in any way from his original response. 

d. A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

e. After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation, 
the teacher might ask the puppet character how he felt 
in that situation. In this way, the puppets will Si 
taking part in a discussion. 

Narrative II 

You are going to the grocery store with your mother. 
Your mother asks you to stay close to her while she 
does the shopping. She has many things to buy. She 
also reminds you not to touch the Cans on the shelves. 
You like to go shopping with your mother. It ts fun 
to go up and down the aisles and to look at all the 
things to eat. And other things, too. 

While your mother is busy looking at things and deciding 

which things to buy you begin to take some cans of 
soup from the shelf. All of a sudden all of the cans 
come tumbling down on the floor. They maK% a great 

big crashing sound and everyone looks around to see 

what has happened. 

What will you do? 
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DISCUSSION HINTS for Narrative 11 

X. Expect some answers on the order of: 

— I ran to my mother. 
—I began to cry. 

— I ran away so they wouldn't know who did it. 

— I picked up the cans and put them back on the 
shelf. 

2. Probe somewhat to get the child to think a little bit about 
WHY he chose to do what he did. 

3. Get some thoughts from the child ont 

— What did your mother think about that? 

—What did the other people in the store think 
when all the cans fell? 

— What did the person who runs the store think 
of all the cans on the floor? 

— How did you feel when all the cans came down? 

— What will you do next time something like that 
happens? 

— How can you avoid having something like that 
happen again? 

Puppet Play - specific hintj for puppet play: 

InV't^l ^V'^^r. Let the children who are to play 

rchSL?erhat^2o''?rf^ the puppet they want and aJ?U 
a cnaracter hat to it to suxt the situation. 

Ariirst ??^ifrH«"«2 regarding the situation, 

backing oilt.^ necessary to do some leading, gradually 

Watch carefully to see if the child's response dui-ina ♦•k** 
puppet play differs in any way from hiri??g?Lfre2?onSe. 

A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation 

in%Sf^^«?f "^i?*'^ P^PP^t Character how Se ?eu ' 

Saki^S nSr^"?^^""*;- ^he puppets will Be^ 

taking part in a discussion. 



a 



b 



d. 
e. 



Narrative III 



It is a very pretty day. The sun is shining and it is 
nice and warm. I guess it is springtime and you are 
so happy to be able to go outside to play. While you 
are playing in the yard a lady goes by your house with 
her arms full of packages. There are so many that she 
can hardly carry them all. You wonder what is in them. 
All of a sudden one of the packages drops on the ground* 
You watch the lady. She cannot get the package that 
dropped without dropping all the others. She is having 
a very hard time trying to pick up the package that 
dropped. 

What will you do? 



DISCUSSION HINTS for Narrative HI 

1. See how many different responses you can illicit from 
the children if you are doing this in a group situation* 

2. Again, probe for the WHY aspect of the childrens* responses. 
Getting them to express the 'why* may make them more sure 
of their original response and encourage them to respond 
similarly (or in an improved fashion) another time* 

3. Ask the children: 

— What did the lady think when you picked up 
the package? 

— Did you know yet what was in it? 

— Would you do the same thing again sometime? 

— What did the lady say to you? 

— What did you say to the lady? 

— How do you think the lady felt when the 
package fell down and she couldn*t get 
it by herself? 

— Did you tell your mother about what happened? 
What did she think about it? 



Puppet Play - specific hints for puppet plays 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to play 
out the situation choose the puppet they want and attach 
a character hat to it to suit the situation. . 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding the situation. 

At first it may be necessary to do some leading, gradually 
backing out. 

c. Watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
puppet play differs in any way from his original response. 
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d. A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

e. After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation, 
the teacher might ask the puppet character how he felt 

in that situation. In this way, the puppets will 

taking part in a discussion. 



Narrative IV • 

Since you like to play outside so much, you and your 
friends play outside nearly everyday - except when 
It is raining. Today is not rainy and you and your 
friends are having a wonderful time in the backyard. 
You usually play in your yard because it is pretty 
big and your mother and father like you to stay 
close so they will know where you are and can see 
you. You are very careful to stay away from the 
street and your mother and father are proud of you. 

After you and your friends have been playing awhile, 
your friends want to go across the street and way 
down the block to someone else's yard. You tell them 
that you are not allowed to go across the street and 
down the block. They tell you it is O.K. and that 
you should come and they go across the street. 
When they get to the other side they call to you. 
They say, "Come on across. Come and play with us. 
Your mother won't mind. Come with us." 

What will you do? 




DISCUSSION HINTS for Narrative IV 

1. Since the point of view of the parents is clearly defined 
for the child in the story, this narrative will bring to 
surface the child's ability to deal with peer pressure 
and to stick with his own convictions. Temptations such 
as this are quite common in childhood. After the child 
has given his response, try to illicit other responses 
from him that he might have chosen. 

2. Discuss WHY one child in the group may have responded 
differently from another. Be open minded about the 
children's response remembering that they have different 
types of parents to whom they will have to ultimately 
answer. However, do try to remind them about the parents 
mentioned in the story. 

3. Bring out the feelings of others as they relate to his 
decision: 

— How will your parents feel about what you did? 

— How will the other children feel about what 
you did? 

— How did you feel after you decided what to do? 



4. If the child's decision was to NOT cross the street, 
you might find out what he decided to do when he was 
in the yard all by himself. 

5. Help the child to think of some appropriate ways to deal 
with coping with such situations in the future: 

—Tell your parents about what happened and ask 
them to talk to your friends about what you 
can and cannot do. 

—Tell your friends you can only play in your 
yard or next door and leave it at that. 



Puppet Play - specific hints for puppet play: 

a. Puppets are neuter. Let the children who are to play 
out the situation choose the puppet they want and attach 
a character hat to it to suit the situation. 

b. Keep the children "on target" regarding the situation. 

At first it may be necessary to do some leading r ^gradually 
backing out. 

c. Watch carefully to see if the child's response during the 
puppet play differs in any way from his original response. 

d. A two - four minute puppet play is considered sufficient. 

e. After the puppets have reenacted the recorded situation, 
the teacher might ask the puppet character how he felt 
in that situation. In this way, the puppets will Be 
taking part in a discussion. 
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Suggested Pellow-up Activities 



Role-playincy (ages 3 1/2-$) 

ab?i??^'!2^ ""^^^^^ """"l^ playing should depend on the 

?? and age of the children. This activity is 
^ifii^ "''hat will you do?" questions 

^?fii®*°^®'' •t«> ohoose the parts for 2?®®^^°"'- 

children or let them select the part - aofin L^^L*,. 
on the needs and abilities of L^a^chiid^Sn?^^^^ 

fr«™\J?^? children to see if their responses differ 
fi?SaSon! ^'^^'^'^^^ conmients in regardrto the S^cific 

Drawing (ages 5 and 6) 
Tell-A-Story (4 1/2 - 6) 
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DECISION-nAKING 
"What Do You Think..." 

Dave firoski 
Nancy Carlson 



OVERVIEW 

This three-unit instructional program is designed to 
build decision-making skills in the affective domain. More 
specifically, its purpose is to stimulate critical thinking 
behaviors free from preconceived sets of learned biases. It 
is designed for an audience of elementary students operating 
at a Stage lib* or Stage III* level. The setting is small 
group with a discussion leader. 

This is an auditory material. Short hypothetical stimulus 
situations have been pre-recorded on cassette tapes. An accom- 
panying set of audio flashcards provides optional responses/ 
solutions to the problem situations presented on the tape. A 
group discussion follows. A suggested evaluation scheme and 
discussion guide are provided. A tape script and accompanying 
response/solution options for each unit are provided as an 
Appendix to this paper. 



•••stages refer to stages of development that have been defined by the 
project staff. A detailed eacamination of the Learner Classification System 
and the developinental stages can be found in Bridging the Gap Between 
Materials and Learners: Maximizing Auditory Instruction , Auditory Leaiming 
Monograph Series, Consortium on Auditory Learning Materials for the Handi- 
capped, July 1974. Briefly, the stages are characteriaed as follows.: 

Stage I - characterized by: egocentric, isolated thoughts, necessity for 
proximity to learning situation, and individuality of responses. 

Stage ila - characterized by: inconsistent and unpredictable cognitive 
behaviors, necessity for concrete objects, selectivity in generalizing, 
and affinity for the obvious. 

Stage lib - cheuracterized by: ability to solve problems if acconpanied 
by concrete objects and sequenced events, integration of self-concept, and 
selectivity in generalizing. 

Stage iii - characterized by: ability to solve verbal problems logically, 
exaggerated concern for self, and eiqphasizes group relationships. 
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OBJECTIVE 

For Students to critically evaluate a set of solutions to 
a hypothetical situation/problem and through that evaluation 
to select those solutions least laden with consnonly held biases/ 
prejudices. 

PROCEDURE FOR USB 

1. First stimulus situation is presented on cassette 
to students. 

2. Four solutions/conclusions are presented on the audio 

flashcard reader. 

3. A solution/conclusion is selected by each student. 

4. Students provide a rationale for selection of a par- 
ticular solution/conclusion . 

5. A discussion of each solution is done as a group. 
There are no right or wrong answers. 

EVALUATION SCHEME 

Although it is emphasized to the students that no answers 
are right or wrong, some answers have been structured to be less 
bias- laden than others. They are arranged in a hierarchy for 
evaluation so that selection of answers at one end indicates an 
open, bias- free attitude. Selection of answers at the other 
end indicates a less than open attitude. For example, if four 
solutions are arranged on a contxnuum like this: 

2 3 4 1 
selection of numbers 2 or 3 might be structured to indicate an 
open attitude; selection of 4 or 1, less open. It is hoped that 
over several such administrations of these situations, growth 



will be seen through a n»ove from riglit to left along the con- 
tinuum. Maintenance of responses at the left of the continuum 
further indicates success. 

FIELD TEST DATA 

This material has been tested with 17 students in groups 
of two or three per session. Learning disabled, visually handi- 
capped, and students from regular classrooms were involved during 
the field-testing at three different schools. Fifteen of those 
pupils involved were assessed to be operating at Stage lib. Two 
of those involved during the field-test phase were assessed to 
be operating at Stage III. Total Lime for the experience ranged 
from 15 to 45 minutes. 

The following general comments are based on this testing 
of the material: 

1. The material successfully stimulates discussions of the 
situations and available options. 

2. It is imperative that the discussion leader be open 
in attitude. 

3. Kids know the "light" answers. It is important, there- 
fore, that the discussion leader probe by asking, "What would 
you really do?" 

4. Because the taped situation is brief, it can be played 
back to facilitate the disruss\on. 

5. Becau&ie the responses/solutions are recorded on 
flashcards, they, too, are easily retrieved, 

6. Students appear co enjoy the opportunity to discuss 
their feelings. They are not threatened in this situation by 
ri^ht or wrong answers. Furthermore, they seem coaqplimented 
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when an adult asks their opinion. 

7. Using the suggested evaluation scheme # growth has 
been observed by those students participating in the field- 
testing of this material. 

DISCUSSION GUIDE 

This material depends heavily upon the abilities of the 
discussion leader to draw out the beliefs and feelings of the 
students participating in the experience. It is emphasized 
that no answer is right or wrong ? although it is hoped that 
logical decision-making skills will be developed over time 
through a series of such interactions. The material is de- 
signed to stimulate discussion of why a specific alternative 
was chosen. Through an open discussion of the student's rationale 
for selection of that alternative, it is the discussion leader's 
obligation to probe for rationales based upon emotion or preju- 
dice rather than logic. 

It is important, therefore, to probe: 

1. What do you really think happened? Or, what would 
you really do in this situation? 

2. Wliy? What reason prompts your decision? 

3. What in your past experience indicates that your 
decision is a good one? 

4. Have you been in a situation like this before? Can 
you think of other situations like this one? 

5. What other answers or solutions could you think of 
in this situation? Do you think they are better? 

6. Do you think your decision is based on facts in the 
situation or just on feelings? 



APPENDIX 



Tape scripts, responses, and an assessment 
of the degree of openness of the responses are in 
eluded in this Appendix. 



I. 

Why don't you help us solve a problem? While this 

isn't a real situation^ tbii>9«( lilce this sometimes happen. 

* * * 

I'm a teacher and I have this problem. My purse is 
missing. I discovered my purse was missing late in the after- 
noon right before school was to get out. It wasn't in the 
drawer where I usually kept it, but I knew it v/as there before 
I went to the^ teacher ' s lounge . The class was watching a movie 
while I was out of the room. 

I decided to ask the kids in my class if they knew any- 
thing about my missing purse. I questioned each kid in the 
class. No one knew anything about the purse. 

The last boy I questioned was a new boy in our class. 
I didn't know him very well. All the time we were talking he 

looked out the window. He didn^t once look me in the eyel 

* * * 

WHAT DO YOU THINK HAPPENED TO THE PURSE? 

1. The new boy probably took it. 

2. The teacher probably lost it. 

3. Any one of the kids in the class might have taken it. 

4. Someone from outside the class probably took it. 

* * * 

The audio flashcards present four possible solutions. 

Choose the one you think is best in order to solve the problem. 

* * * 

OPEN CLOSED 
2 3 4 1 



II. 

Why don't you help us solve a problem. While this 
isn't a real situation, things like this sometimes happen. 



* * * 



One day Johnny and his friend finished their lunches 
early and decided to go back into the classroom and watch 
the pet gerbil the teacher had bought for the class. Johnny 
decided to take the gerbil out of the cage and let it rest in 
his hands, but as he was taking it out of the cage, the gerbil 
fell to the floor. The boys knelt down to pick it up, but 
they saw that it had broken its neck and was dead. Johnny and 
his friend just looked at each other. Finally, Johnny picked 
up the gerbil and put it back into the cage. "Don't say any- 
thing, please. I don't want to get in trouble," Johnny taid 
to his friend. 

After class started in the afternoon, the teacher passed 
by the cage and saw the dead gerbil. "Does anyone know any- 
thing about our gerbil?" the teacher said to the class. 

* * * 

WHAT DO YOU THINK JOHNNY'S FRIEND SHOULD DO? 

1. Tell the teacher what happened immediately. 

2. Tell someone besides the teacher who he knows will 
tell the teacher (a tattle-tale) . 

3. Don't tell anyone. Just keep quiet like Johnny askeu. 

4. Try to get Johnny to admit he did it and take the 
punishment. 

* * * 

The audio flashcards present four possible solutions. 
Choose the one you think is best in order to solve the problem. 

* * * 

OPEN CLOSED 
4 1 3 2 
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III. 

Why don't you help us solve a problem. While this 

isn't a real situation r things like this sometimes happen. 

* * * 

Two boys were looking excitedly at several items in a 
department store one night after school. After several trips 
down each isle of the store they finally decided they better 
get hoire for supper. Just as they were headed out the door 
the store manager stopped them and said to one of *the boys, 
"Hey youf wait a minute." He insisted the boy remove every- 
thing from his pockets and that's when he saw the jackknife. 
It was the same kind of jackknife that the store sold, but it 
didn't have a price tag on it. It looked like it hadn't been 
used. The boy said he had bought the jackknife before but 
* hadn't used it yet. 

* * * 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

1. Your friend really stole it. 

2. The store manager really has it in for kids and 
always tries hard to get them in trouble. 

3. Your friend had bought it previously like he said. 

4. He had been looking at it and he walked out forgetting 
to pay for it. 

* * * 

The audio flashcards present four possible solutions. 

Choose the one you think is best in order to solve the problem. 

* * * 

OPEN CLOSED 
3 5 2 1 



(p1 

''GORGOLS" 

MATERIAL DESCRIPTION ; 

A musicaXly-based story about a creature with the face 
of a person and the body of a turtle who is actually a little 
boy with a shell surrounding him. The story tells of his even- 
tually finding love and understanding which leads ".o losing his 
sheli. On the tape, the narrator tells the story to a large 
group of elementary children, and their interactions (laughter, 
singing, etc.) are also in the tape. 

FIELD TEST PROCEDURE ; 

The material was used solely in group situations— both 
small group and large class. Aside from the teacher, there was 
no other instructional component. Prior to the playing of the 
tape, the children were told they were to listen to the story 
so that they could discuss it following. The discussion 
.ocused on: what the story was about, running away from home 
(a part of the stcry presented) , and similar experiences the 
children had felt. 

DATA COLLECTED ; 

ConLinuous behavioral observations were recorded on 
specific children in the group who had previously been assessed 
as advantaged auditory learners. 

L.D. Regular Trainable 

e*.^«^ T * 1 ^ ^ , ^^^ssroom Classroom Retarded 
Stage I * 1st grade classroom 2 

trainable children 3 
(small group) 

Stage lia* 2nd grade classroom 2 2 

Stage lib* 5th grade students 

(3mall group) 2 
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In addition, three teachers completed teacher evaluation 
forms, and in general evaluators commented on the behavior 
of the children in the classroom. 



PREREQUISITE S; 

The prerequisites children need are process-oriented. 
Those children capable or and used to responding openly will 
gain more from the use of this material* 



ANALYSIS OF DATA ; 

The analysis which follows is organized into questions. 



Can ohildp&n be expected to learn fpom this tape and diaomsion? 

It depends upon the type of children. Those children with 
a mental age of less than seven are still very concrete. 
They see the main character as a turtle, and do not under- 
stand the transition to a little boy. Children over 
seven mentally tend to grasp the underlying message more 
easily. Children around ten mentally usually g(%t the 
message. All the children learn, therefore, but at 
different levels. 



Vhat types of response oan be expected? 

During the cassette tape, there is plenty of opportunity 
for reaction, usually a child will laugh or clap or sing 
along with the narrator. In a large group, there may be 
some very quiet periods (the children are anticipating) 
interspersed with some more noisy ones. In all our field 
testing, the children were obsbx . od to be "very attentive," 
and all interviewed said they liked it. 



How long ie the experience? 

The tape itself is approxima ly 10 minutes. The discussion 
following can run from as lit:tle as three minutes to a? much 
as twenty. In one classroom, the follow-up activities in- 
•'^olving acting out feelings non-verbal ly involved all 19 
children totally for 35 minutes. It probably depends on the 
level of understanding and the type of commitment to involve- 
ment the teacher and the children are willing to undertake. 
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How mufih preparation does it take to us-i thia tmteHaL? 

Listening to the taoe and reading through the user's guide 

iof^^'^K^'^i^.u®*'''"™®"'*^**- ^®1P if the teacher knew 

"oi„n!?^2 the sequence of the story to be able to observe 

Clues for later discussion. Some reassurance could be 
necessary when the tape is playing with the kids. All the 
teachers rated the tape "very worthwhile," so it must be 
worth the effort. 



I8 the mat&Hal stand-atone? 

"^J!^?^*^*^® adult appeal than most materials for 

children. You and the children may find yourselves referring 
to Ck>rs/ols" long after the tape has ended. 

The discussion, however, can be very importe t and should 
not be slighted. Someone who knows the chiiv -en fairly 
well should lead the discussion for maximum benefit. 

After the discussion, however, the children could listen 
alone or in groups. Many of the children requested 
(I.e., "begged") to hear it again and again. 

What kind of eauipment or extra materials are needed? 

Just a cassette playback unit for the playing of the tape. 
A teacher may want to have some paper handy for follow-up 
activities, but there is no necessary follow-up except the 



Any extra tips? 



Not surprisingly, responsiveness is more apt to be elicited 
iL 5? ^^^^l^'^ff^ are arranged in a close group, perhaps on 
the floor, rather than at desks or tables. There may be 
more movement noticeable when the children are all together, 
hinde^ing^r T^"*^ interesting that this is not usually a 



-Stages" refer to stages of development that heve been defined by the 
project staff. A detailed examination of the learner Classification svatom 
SterUlf "d°?^"''' stages can be found in ^^3^11^^^^^' "" 
It Maximizing Auditory Inst^uc^i^n . An^^.^^y r^, ,^.^- 

T \IV. ^°"^?'^^i^ Auditory Leirning Materials for the tonSi" 
capped, July 1974. Briefly, the stages are characterized as follows: 

DrJ^v^J characterized byr egocentric, isolated thoughts, necessity for 
proximity to learning situation, and individuality of responses. 
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stage XZa - oharactdrized byt Incensiatont and unpradiotabla eognitiva 
behavior*, necessity for oonexete objects, selectivity in geaeralisiagt 

and affinity for the obvious. 

Stage lib - characterized by: ability to solve problems if aeconpanied 
by concrete objects and sequenced events, integration of self-ooneept, and 
selectivity in generalizing. 

Stage III - characterized byt ability to solve verbal problans logically, 
exaggerated concern for self, and o^hasizes groxqp relationships* 



NOTE: This material was loaned by the producer (Educational 
Design Associates) in a prototype version for examin- 
ation by the Media and Materials Development Unit. 
Results of the examination were forwarded to the 
producer. 



THE USE OF ENVIRONMENTAL SOUNDS TO ELICIT LANGUAGE 

Phyllis O'Connor 

OBJECTIVES 

—to verbalize words or statements in response to 
non-verbal (environmental) auditory stimuli 

— to attend to an auditory task ^ 
— to increase awareness of environmental sounds 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNERS 

The students were four congenitally blind children, ages 
five and six, who attend a half day preschool for visually im- 
paired. All have average intelligence. 

PROCEDURE 

Materials: Thirty-six sounds recorded individually 
on audio flashcards 

Equipment: Audio flashcard reader and 

Tape recorder (for recording entire session 
for later examination) 

Setting: Quiet room 

The four children were grouped in various combinations 
during the instructional experiences. Only one session was with 
a single child. Six sessions were conducted with groups of two 
to four, during which it was necessary to take turns. For each 
child in turn, the sound stimulus was presented. The evaluator 
asked a probing open-ended question, such as "Can you tell me 
about that sound?" or "Tell me what you heard." If no response 
was elicited, the sound was repeated and the child was asked a 
closed question, "What makes that sound?" if a response was 
given, the evaluator asked further questions (probes) aimed at 
eliciting more language. 
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This procedure was repeated with each child in turn, 
with a different sound each turn, continuing for approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. Two children had three sessions each, two 
had four sessions each. Thirty-six sounds were used in random 
order f with each child receiving each sound at least once. 

At the conclusion of each session, each child was asked, 
"Did you like doing this?" and/or "Would you like to do this 
again?" 

After each session, the evaluator played back the tape 
and recorded the children's responses on a record sheet — one 
record sheet per child per session. (Sample record sheet 
appears in the Appendix.) The evaluator also rated each child's 
interest as positive i+) , indifferent i±) , or negative (-) . The 
children's ratings were also recorded as +, or - based on 
their answers to the questions at the end of each session. 

FINDINGS 

A. This graph represents the average number of words 
spoken by each child in response to a single sound stimulus with 
no probes. 



Session 
12 3 4 



Child A 


0 


1.8 


0 


2 


B 


0 


0 


1 


1 


C 


0 


.7 


.5 




D 


0 


.4 


.5 





B. The following graph represents the average number of 
probes (repeated sound, question, command, incomplete sentence) 



per sound for each child. 

Session 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Child A 


4.2 


3 


7.2 


4 


B 


4 


2 


2.8 


2 


C 


3.2 


2 


3.2 




D 


3.3 


4.8 


3.3 





C. Represented here is the average number of words each 
child said per sound with probes. 

Session 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Child A 


2.2 


7.5 


19.2 


13 


B 


2.7 


3.4 


4.6 


5 


C 


3.2 


2.6 


7.2 




D 


5.6 


i.2 


8.4 





D. Types of Responses: The types of responses the children 
gave can be categorized as follows. 

1) echolalic — repeating the words of the evaluator 

2) imitation of the sound 

3) identification by noun — naming of object from which 
the sound emanates, i.e., "bell** 

4) identification of gerund — i.e., "bell ringing" 

5) identification of sentence — i.e., "The bell is ringing." 

6) clarification or description, usually in response to 
the who, what, when, where questions of the evaluator 

7) explanation or expansion — contributing words beyond 
direct responses to sound or questions, i.e., telling 
of an exemplary situation 

Types of responses in this order (1 to 7) typify earlielb (1) to 

later (7) stages of language development. 

The following graphs represent the percentage of each type 

of response given by each child during the sessions. 
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CHILD A 



CHILD C 



Session 



Type 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Type 


1 


2 


0^ 
% 


4 


1 


0 


.08 


0 


.14 


1 


.14 


.09 


.11 


- 


2 


. 14 


0 




. 14 


2 


0 




n 
u 




3 


.57 


.33 


.29 


.14 


3 


.86 


.82 


.22 




4 


.14 


.08 


.24 


.14 


4 


0 


0 


.44 




5 


.14 


0 


.06 


0 


5 


0 


0 


.11 




6 


0 


.33 


.35 


.28 


6 


0 


0 


.11 




7 


0 


.17 


.06 


.14 


7 


0 


0 


0 





Session 



CHILD B 



Session 



CHILD D 



Session 



Type 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Type 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


.17 


0 


.30 


0 


1 


.15 


.21 


0 




2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


.07 


0 




3 


.33 


.60 


.20 


.43 


3 


.54 


.50 


.37 




. 4 


.33 


.20 


.30 


.43 


4 


0 


.07 


.46 




5 


0 


.20 


0 


0 


5 


.23 


0 


0 




6 


.17 


0 


.20 


0 


6 


.07 


.14 


.18 




7 


0 


0 


0 


.14 


7 


0 


0 


0 . 





B. Ratings: The children's ratings of the experiences were 
une limously positive. Every one invariably answered yes when 
questioned as to whether he liked the experience and would like to 
repeat it. 

The evaluator judged their interest and attention as excep- 
tionally high. The only significant distraction was the audio 
flashcard reader. Two children wanted to touch and operate the 
machine each session. They were able to attend to the sounds in 
spite ot this and it did not seem to a£fect their responses. The 
other two^hildren ignored the machine completely. 

* 

DISCUSSION ^ 

The amount of language # as measured by number of words, did 
increase* Each child said more, with and without probes during 



/ 

I'" 

his last session than during his £irst. There was no corres* 
ponding increase in the number of probes necessary to encourage 
this increase in number of words. For three children^ the aver- 
age number of probes per sound was the same in their first and 
last sessions. For one child, the number of probes was reduced 
by half, and his average number of words continued to increase. 

The most frequent type of response was identification by 
noun. It would be interesting to discover whether and when this 
is typical in language development of young blind or sighted 
children. 

The arrangement of types of responses from one to seven is 
hierarchical, and each child's responses did tend to move toward 
seven over the sessions. Child C's responses especially show 
this movement, from mostly type three responses in sessions one 
and two to some four, five and six type responses in session 
three, with the same number of probes. The changes in types of 
responses of all four children did not seem to correspond to 
numbers of probes. 

IMPRESSIONS 

A. The children enjoyed the auditory stimulation of these 
experiences. Deprived of his other distance sense, a blind 
person usually welcomes any pleasant stimuli received through 
his auditory channel. The children also enjoyed the "guessing 
game" aspect of this activitjj^ 

B. There is a danger in using this type of activity. In 
teaching a child to tell whi^t a sound is or what makes that 
sound, the result may be increased proficiency at labeling. The 
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blind child needs tactile/kinesthetic experience to understand 
that concept. 

The sounds used in this activity were carefully selected 
to be from within the environments of these children. But even 
with this precaution, there were instances when a child could 
say, for example, "a cow mooing" and when asked, "Whore is a 
cow?" he touched the audio f lashcard reader and said, "in here» 
in the machine." He was learning to label a sound correctly^ 
but had no concept of cow. It is not that he thought an animal 
was in the machine, but that, according to his experiences, that 
was the location from which that sound emanated. 

C. The prevalance of identification by noun type responses 
invites speculation as to language development of congenitally 
blind children. A sighted person identifies an object mainly 
through vision, then, whatever action that object does or re- 
ceives » producing sound, serves to broaden the concept. Perhaps 
the blind child, not having identified an object through vision, 
ide»itifies it — as an object — by the sound. Fo^ exeunple, to the 
sound of a ringing bell, a sighted person might say, "bell 
ringing," while these blind children most often said "bell." 
Perhaps, to them, a bell is no bell till you ring it. 

CONCLUSION 

Using sound stimuli to elicit language was successful with 
young blind children. Changes did cccur over four sessions. 
More words were spoken; somewhat higher levels of language were 
shown. The children attended to the tasks very well and enjoyed 



the experience. The use of sound stimuli could be valuable 
and should be used in conjunction with tactile/kinesthetic ex- 
periences. 



